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The objects aimed at in the following dialogues are, first, 
to give a correct and authentic statement of the doctrines of 
Hindu philosophy, and, secondly , to suggest such modes of deal- 
ing with them as may prove most effective to the Hindu mind. 

Our first object we have attempted to ensure by citing the 
original authorities, and letting the old Eishis speak for them- 
selves. The second we have endeavoured to attain by availing 
ourselves in some measure of the arguments which the advo- 
cates of contending schools have used against each other. We 
have thus impressed Kanada, Kapila, Kamanuja, to do battle 
for us against the Vedant, and taken advantage of S'ankara- 
charya’s powerful battery against the Nyaya and the Sankhya. 

There was a time, not full fifty years ago, when politicians 
and statesmen expressed the most extravagant admiration of 
the Hindu philosophy, both in official documents and in 
speeches delivered in the parliament of Great Britain. In , 
defence of the policy of excluding Christian missions from the 
country, reference was made to “ her philosophers, lawyers, and 
moralists who have left the oracles of political and ethical wis- 
dom, to restrain the passions and awe the vices which disturb 
the commonwealth 1 .’ * The panegyrics passed on the Hindu 
systems by politicians are no doubt to be referred in part to 
the temporary excitement and consequent bias under which 
they were written or spoken. But writers are still not wanting 
who affect to be amazed at the transcendental excellency of 
the Hindu philosophy, and who do not hesitate to declare 
that however much the undoubted excellency of the system may 
be mixed up with possible errors, it would be impossible without 
profane violence to the one to refute the other. 


1 Speech of Mr. Charles Marsh in the House of Commons in Capt, Kaye’s 
Christianity in India , p. 280. 
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The difficulty of the task we freely admit. But our 
endeavour has been candidly to recognize what we have found 
to be true, and courageously to condemn what we have discov- 
ered to be false. 

What, it may be asked, is to be the test of truth and error 
in these discussions? We say, in the language of the Royal 
proclamation, — the only document through which the Queen 
has ever spoken to her Indian subjects and in Indian languages, 
— that “ firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of Religion, we 
disclaim alike the Right and the Desire to impose our con- 
victions, on any of our controversial opponents. The Chris- 
tian religion itself, which recognizes “ the work of the law 
written in the hearts” of men, forbids unfairness of argument- 
ation in discussions, voluntarily undertaken, with the full 
understanding that the parties argued with are not Christians. 
We have no right therefore in this argument to appeal to that 
which we believe to be the primary standard of truth, and the 
highest authority in all controversies to which it is applicable. 

That authority, however, as we have just hinted, recog- 
nizes another authority — the authority of conscience — limited 
indeed in its range, but still a sufficient authority within its 
own province. Now the questions discussed in these pages 
certainly fall within that province. We have to deal with those 
who profess to discriminate between dharma and adharma , 
between right and wrong. Our test of truth and error in 
these discussions is accordingly the same which writers on 
moral philosophy and natural theology are in the habit of 
observing. It is substantially the very test to which the 
founders of the Hindu philosophy themselves appeal. 

But do not the founders of the Hindu philosophy appeal 
also to the positive authority of the Vedas which they look 
upon as a revelation from God ? This is only partially true, 
for most of the schools maintain that their doctrines are supe- 
rior to the Vedas, and as to the few which profess to deduce 
their tenets from the authority of texts, they certainly do not 
say that the texts contain a revelation of God’s will. Some of 
them say nothing at all about the existence of God, and all 
deny that the Vedas had any author, human or divine. (See 
below pp. 370-379.) We have discussed their tenets on these 
points, and the final appeal remains therefore to the work oj 
the Law xvritten in the hearts of men. One of the staunchest of 
the defenders of the Vedas allows that even their authority could 
not sanction what involves an absurdity or a contradiction. 
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It is generally believed by the modern followers of Brah- 
minism that the Vedas contain a revelation from God, and 
under this impression they implicitly submit to their spiritual 
guides ; whose authority they think may be traced to the teach- 
ing of the Vedas, and through them to the declaration of God’s 
will. It is only justice to all parties to say that those founders 
of Brahminical systems who were considered most orthodox 
did not propound the Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, as 
given by God in any sense of the term. 

It is also a popular belief among the Hindus that the great 
Rishis, who founded their schools, and whose teaching they 
consider to be infallible, were themselves men of superior 
sanctity that had laboured to counteract the atheistic teaching 
of the Buddhists by zealously and skilfully arguing for the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Intelligence, the Author and Governor of 
the universe. This is what living Pandits say, and their 
unlearned followers believe. That nothing can be a greater 
delusion will appear from the following pages. It is much to be 
regretted that the delusion has in some respects been sanction- 
ed even by Christian authors writing on the Hindu philosophy. 
The accounts given by living Pandits and the representations 
contained in popular elementary treatises have been too 
unsuspectingly received. Perhaps we may say that no writer 
since the days of Colebrooke has endeavoured to test the cor- 
rectness of the popular representations by a careful examination 
of the original Sutras themselves. The popular delusion has 
consequently been widely spreading without anything to 
rectify it. 

The following broad facts may be advanced without much 
fear of condradiction. Neither of the two Rishis of the Nyaya 
school, Gotama and Kanada, has argued at all for the existence 
of a Supreme Intelligence as the Author and Governor of the 
universe. Kanada, again, positively accounts for the construc- 
tion of the world without the intervention of any Supreme 
Intelligence 1 , while the principles of Gotama with reference to 

l To prevent misconceptions we feel it right to explain that the aphorism in 
which Kanada asserts the authority of the Veda as His word, is considered by 
some succeeding writers as a proof of his theism. An author who could account 
for the origin of the universe without God, can hardly be called theistic for any 
thing he may say on other points. But the natural rendering of the aphorism 
would be, “ The Veda is of authority, because it is its declaration,” ( tadvachan&t ), 
the antecedent of “its” being Dharma mentioned in the previous aphorism. It 
is of authority because it is the declaration of Dharma . It is after the same 
fashion that most Brahminical writers have argued. We did not question the 
other rendering in Dialogue x, because the point at issue being the authority of 
the Veda, we were unwilling to clog the discussion with other matters. 
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life and emancipation are almost identically the same as those 
of the Buddhists. The principles on which Kapila (if indeed 
he was the author of the Sankhya Sutras) denied the existence 
of God, he held in common with all the other Rishis, and so 
far the elements of atheism exist in all the schools. Patanjali, 
the author of the Ses'wara or theistic Sankhya, though he 
acknowledged a Supreme Being, did not declare Him to be the 
creator of the universe. Jaimini, the author of the Prior 
Mimansa, has never argued for the existence of God, and if 
he ever said any thing of a Supreme Being, it was only to 
deny His providence and His moral government of the 
world. 

His description of the Yeda, as a s'abda or infallible teaching 
without a teacher, involved atheism in the conception of some 
of his eminent followers; who have not hesitated to argue 
on his principles against the possibility of a God to create the 
world or teach the Yeda. Vyasa, the author of the Vedant 
Sutras, did certainly argue for the existence of a God, but 
he taught that the universe is identical with Him, and conse- 
quently that there is no God above the world. 

It is also believed among those who admire the tran- 
scendental doctrines of the popular Vedanta that the universe is 
but an illusion, a Maya, a phantom. The discussion of this 
question will be found in the following pages. Here we 
would only ask the advocates of May&v&da to remember that 
their favourite theory was first propounded by the founder 
of Buddhism, and that the Brahmins had probably learnt it 
from those very schools on which they continue to this day to 
affix the stigma of heresy. 

We say that the Brahmins had probably borrowed their 
transcendental doctrine of Maya from Buddhist schools, 
because, when they first settled on the fertile plains of 
Hindustan, they were far from pronouncing the world to be a 
phantom, or sensuous life to be an essential evil. In their 
earliest literature, the Mantras of the Vedas, we do not see 
any traces of such doctrine. Every thing is there natural — 
nothing transcendental. We see hymns and prayers addressed 
to divinities. The things prayed for are all such as belong 
to our common everyday life. Offspring, cattle, lands, houses, — 
such are the boons which the gods are requested to bestow on 
their votaries. No impatience of life, no description of the 
world as an assemblage of evils, — much less as a mere phantom 
or mayd, — no aspirations after release from corporeal existence, 
are found there. 
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Nor do we descry any decided advance toward the tran- 
scendentalism of the Shad-Dars f anas in the Brahmanas of the 
Vedas. Hindoo society was then regularly formed, — the 
institution of caste was matured, — the Brahmins were 
recognized as the repositories of learning, and ministers for the 
performance of rites and ceremonies. Buies had been formed 
for their initiation in theology. The learned among them 
were teachers of their order. Young Brahmins would be 
brought up in the houses, and under the watchful eyes, of their 
preceptors. They would take lessons on the Vedas. Clever 
pupils would be allowed to ask questions on speculative science, 
and the tutors would resolve their doubts. In these conferences 
between teachers and pupils, metaphysical questions would 
naturally be debated. The prospects of the soul after death 
would often become the subject of catechetical instruction. 
But these instructions and speculations, so far as appears from 
•the Brahmanas, had nothing decidedly transcendental in them. 
They were for the most part ethical and ritualistic. We 
do indeed see occasionally certain aspirations after union with 
the divinity, but these are rare and exceptional. We also 
notice a tendency toward identifying the universe and deified 
impersonations with the Supreme Brahma. But we do not see 
any marked condemnation of the world because of the evils 
of disease and death. We do not see it denounced as an 
assemblage of essential evils incapable of remedy. We do not 
find any impatience of life and embodied existence. We 
do not hear of the necessity of getting rid of transmigrations. 
We are not told that supreme felicity consists in the separation 
of the soul from body and mind, or that the functions of body 
and mind inevitably lead to misery. We do not learn that 
pravritti or activity is an evil in itself — or that our chief good 
can only be found in a state in w T hich the soul will be deprived 
of its capacities of thought, feeling, and action. 

The transcendental notions, now the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Hindu philosophy, had no existence in the Mantras 
and Brahmanas. When, then, were they first broached, by 
whom, and how 7 ? 

The Upanishads, as will be seen from the following pages, 
do not give a satisfactory account of the origin of the doctrine 
of Maya. The Buddhists, on the other hand, do supply us 
with what must be admitted to be at any rate a plausible 
explanation of its origin. The incidents of their founder’s life 
are all we require for this purpose. They say the father 
of S'akya Muni had been apprized from the beginning that his 
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son would soon take to the life of an ascetic. When the boy 
was twelve years old, the king assembled his Brahmins and 
asked them to state the cause for which the prince would 
renounce his home and his kindred. They told him that the 
boy would see four things — decrepitude, disease, a dead body, 
and a recluse, which would induce him to leave the palace and 
retire to the forest. The king commanded that those four 
sights should always be kept at a distance from him, and that 
care should be taken to prevent his ever coming across them. 
But these precautions were all in vain. The gods themselves 
were impatiently waiting for the happy moment when 
Siddhartha would enter on his high calling. One day therefore 
when he was resolved to go out on a drive — and when by the 
king's orders all unseemly sights had been removed from 
the town, the gods exhibited in his way the appearance of 
a decrepid old man, humpbacked, w’ith broken teeth, grey 
locks, wrinkled, leaning on a staff, and walking slowly with 
tremulous steps. Wondering, aghast, at the wretched spectacle, 
the prince inquired of the coachman, who the person was? 
“ An old man, my Lord, answered the coachman, bent down by 
age, his strength and energy gone, his senses worn out, and he 
himself destitute and disabled." Struck by the coachman’s 
answer, the prince asked again, “ Is such a wretched existence 
peculiar to the race or tribe of which this unhappy person is a 
member, or is that the common lot of the whole world ? Do 
tell me the truth quickly." 

The coachman replied : “ It is not a peculiar misfortune, my 
Lord, of this poor man — or of his family, or country. Youth 
and old age are incident to all, nor can your highness expect to 
be free from it. No one can escape decrepitude." 

The prince was so overwhelmed with the conception of the 
world’s misery, that he immediately ordered the coachman to 
turn the carriage homeward, and he came back in a most 
melancholy mood of mind. 

When the prince on another occasion was driving out with 
a large retinue, a leper, full of sores, unable to move, and 
breathing with difficulty, fell in his sight — and from the 
enquiries he made of the coachman, he concluded that disease 
was another evil to which all w f ere subject. A third drive 
brought him the sight of death in a similar manner, and 
another addition again w\as made to his knowledge of the 
evils of life. A fourth drive revealed the sight of a mendicant 
Brahmaehari, absorbed in meditation with subdued mind 
and senses. Buddha w f as at once convinced that this was 
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the only mode of living by which earthly perils could be 
avoided. 

The dreaded sights produced the effects which the Brahmins 
had foretold. The prince began to cry shame on life and exist- 
ence. “Fie on youth,” said he, “ almost in the very grasp of 
decrepitude ! Fie on health, soon to be overpowered by 
disease ! Fie on life, running headlong into the jaws of 
death 1 .” 

This legend is found in the traditions of all Buddhists, 
whether of China, Nepaul, or Ceylon. Divested of the 
romantic ornaments, the story means that Certain sights of 
woe had produced in young Buddha a feeling of disgust with 
life and earthly existence, which he characterized as an 
assemblage of decrepitude, disease, and death, a maya, a mirage. 
The Brahminical philosophers use the very same expressions 
with reference to the evils of life, but they cannot produce a 
hero, as the original teacher of the doctrine. "When they say 
this doctrine was taught by the Creator to the Sun, by the 
Sun to Manu, &c., it is simply a confession that the}' know not 
how to account for it, — for their own Yedas show that the 
doctrine was unknown in the period of the Mantras, and they 
themselves declare that the doctrine was lost by the lapse of 
time, until it was restored in the Bhagavad-gita 2 . But the 
Bhagavad-gita is clearly a post-Bud dhistic work, and we can- 
not admit Krishna’s claim to the doctrine taught by S akya. 
It is singular that, on Krishna’s own confession, the tran- 
scendental doctrine should have remained with the Icings , 
instead of Brahmins. 

We have in the following pages suggested a historical con- 
sideration of the relation between the Brahminical philosophy 
and Buddhism. What appears to us most strange is the 
occurrence of two names, Gotama and Kapila, in the Buddhist 
tradition of the origin of the race from which their leader 
sprang. The following is the Tibetan version of a tradition 
held in common by all Buddhists : 

Sakya, is the name of that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belong- 
ing to the Kshatria caste. According to Buddhist traditions, this 

* Lalita Vistara. 
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race descends from Ikshwaku , a prince of the solar line and founder 
of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. The name however does not 
appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that cither of a tribe or 
of a people. 

* * He had two sons, Gotama and Biiakadhwaja. The former 
took the religious character, but Gotama being afterwards accused of 
the murder of a harlot, was unjustly impaled at Potala , and the 
latter succeeded to his father. He dying without issue, the two sons 
of Gotama inherit, who were born in a preternatural manner; from 
the circumstances of their birth, they and their descendants are 
called by several names; as, Yan-lag-s,kijcs ; (S. Angiras,) Nyi- 
mahignyen , (S. Surya Vansa,) Gautama, Bu-ram shing-pa, (S. 
Ikshwaku.) One of the two brothers dies without issue, the other 
reigns under the name of Ikshwaku. 

“ To him succeeds his son, whose descendants (one hundred) 
afterwards successively reign at potala Gru-liachin. The last of 
whom was Ikshwaku Yirudhaka, (or Videhaka.) He has four sons, 
and after the death of his first wife, he marries again. He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under the condition that he shall give the 
throne to the son that shall be born of that princess. By the con- 
trivance of the chief officers, to make room for the young prince to 
succession, the king orders the expulsion of his four sons. 

“They taking their own sisters with them, and accompanied by a 
great multitude, leave Potala, go towards the Himalaya, and reaching 
the bank of the Bhagirathi river settle there, not far from the 
hermitage of Capila the ltishi , and live in huts made of the branches 
of the trees. They live there on hunting ; and sometimes they visit 
the hermitage of Capila the Rishi. He observing them to look very 
ill, asks them why they were so pale. They tell him how much 
they suffer on account of their restraint or continence. He advises 
them to leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves 
(to wife) such as are not born of the same mother with them. 
O great Rishi ! said the princes, is it convenient for us to do this ? 
Yes, Sirs, answered the Rishi, banished princes may act in this way. 
Therefore, taking for a rule the advice of the Rishi, they do accord- 
ingly, and cohabit with their non-uterine sisters, and have many 
children by them. The noise of them being inconvenient to the 
Rishi in his meditation, he wishes to change his habitation. But 
they beg him to remain in his own place, and to design for them 
any other ground. He therefore marks them out the place where 
they should build a town ; since the ground was given to them by 
Capila, they called the new city Capilavastu. They multiply there 
exceedingly. The gods seeing their great number, show them 
another place for their settlement. They build there a town, and 
call it by the name of Llias-bstan , (shown by a god.) 

“ Remembering the cause of their banishment, they make it 
a law that no one of them hereafter shall marry a second 
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wife of the same tribe, but that he shall be contented with 
one wife. 

“ At Potala the king Ikshwaku Virudhaka, recollecting that he 
had four sons, asks his officers, what has become of them. They 
tell him, how for some offence His Majesty had expelled them, and 
how they had settled in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya, and 
that they have taken their own sisters for their wives, and have been 
much multiplied. The king, being much surprised on hearing this, 
exclaims several times : Shahja ! Sliakya ! Is it possible ! Is it 
possible! (or 0 daring! 0 daring!) yhod-'pa, and this is the origin 
of the Sliakya name 1 . 

The Singalese legend is more circumstantial as to names and 
personalities. The Ikshwaku Virudhaka of Tibet is Okkaka 
the third of the Singalese, otherwise called Amba. He had 
five principal queens, one of whom Hasta bore him four sons 
and five daughters. 

After the death of Hasta, the king promoted one of her maids to the 
rank of queen and was by her persuaded to send Hasta’s sons out of the 
kingdom — who accordingly went away, as exiles, accompanied by their 
live sisters. Wandering in quest of a site to build a new city, they 
fall in with the Rishi Kapila, who was the Bodhisat of the age, and 
who was afterwards to become Gotama Buddha. Kapila had his 
habitation on a charmed spot where hares over-awed the jackal, and 
frogs struck terror into the naya or snake. This site he presented to 
the princes for the building of a town which he requested them to 
name after him. This was built according to the advice they receiv- 
ed, and was called after the name of the sage. The princes then 
said to each other, “ If we send to any of the inferior kings to ask 
their daughters in marriage, it will be a dishonour to the Okkaka 
race; and if we give our sisters to their princes it will be an equal 
dishonour ; it will therefore be better to stain the purity of our rela- 
tionship than that of our race.” The eldest sister was therefore 
appointed as the queen-mother and each of the brothers took one of 
the other sisters as his wife. In the course of time each of the 
queens had eight sons and eight daughters, or sixty-four children in 
all. When their father heard in what manner the princes had acted 
he thrice exclaimed, the princes are indeed able (Sakya), the 
princesses are indeed very able (Sakya) 2 . 

Such is the Buddhistic accouut of the origin of Kapila- 
vastu and of the tribe of S'akya. It is singular that the 
Buddhists should cherish a legend which assigns an inces- 
tuous origin to the race from which their leader was 
descended, and that they should perpetuate, in the surname 


1 Notes, in the Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. 9 Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. 
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of S'akya Sinha, the very term which was derived from 
the daring moral impurity by means of which that tribe 
had sprung. And it is not the less remarkable that the 
person who took the lead in protesting against the pride 
of caste, should himself bear an appellation expressive of 
the extreme jealousy of clan and family dignity, to which 
his progenitor's did not scruple to sacrifice all other ideas 
of domestic virtue and propriety. 

Whether there is any connection between the charac- 
ter Kapila, mentioned in the above legend, and that to 
which the S'ankhya Sutras are attributed, it is impossible to 
determine with any accuracy. There is nothing improb- 
able in the idea of Buddhists claiming the name of 
an old Rishi as a friend and adviser of the progenitors 
of their founder, nor is it unlikely, on the other hand, 
that the Brahmins would deeply resent such a proceeding, 
and claim him in their turn as the founder of one of their 
great schools. 

But whatever be the historical relation between the 
two, the intelligent Hindu can scarcely fail to recognize 
the analogy in point of doctrine between the conflicting 
systems. Their difference is only in name and in the 
personalities of the two parties. If the Hindu philosophy 
be true, Buddhism cannot be far in the wrong ; and if 
Buddhism be false, Hinduism cannot have much truth. 
This consideration alone ought to stimulate the inquiry 
whether there is saving truth in either of the systems ? 
and, if both be found equally barren in this respect, the 
question must follow, where is such truth to be looked 
for? 

Bishop's College : 

29th June, 1861 . 


The author must here acknowledge liis obligations to his senior 
in oftice, the Rkvd. Dn. Kay, to whose remarks and suggestions, while 
the work was passing through the press, is mainly owing any merit that 
may be accorded to the following pages. 
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FROM A BRAHMIN TO A BRAHMIN. 

You wonder at the doings of the Kali Yuga. The late 
mutin } 7 in the Bengal army gives a plausible appearance to 
your wonder. You quote the S'astra that the Kali Yuga will 
be followed by the return of the Satya Y r uga ; you say the 
terrible scenes } r ou have witnessed are only a prelude to 
the Mahapralaya, for which you are now looking. But the 
mutiny is over, and there are no signs of a Pralaya. 

How do you know that the renovation is not to be brought 
about by the gradual progress of opinion without any violent 
catastrophe? The manifestation of Vishnu, which the Brah- 
mins expect at the end of the YYiga, may prove to be nothing 
more than the general dissemination of truth and knowledge. 
That circumstances are tending toward a new order of things 
cannot be doubted by the most superficial observer. 

You say that your fellow S'astris in the holy city show now- 
adays a freedom of speculation which would have surprized 
Gotama and Kapila. You may consider that as one of the 
signs of the times. But such plain speaking is not confined 
to the city of S'iva. I have witnessed occasional instances 
of it in lower Bengal. 

After my departure from the North-West, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion, I had many a narrow escape from the 
violence of the soldiery, and at last arrived safe in Bengal. 
Some time after finding lodgings in this town, I paid a visit, 
in the cool of a lovely morning, to my old friend Satyakama. 
I found him standing at the gate on the side of the road. 
Y r ou have no doubt heard of the movement in his mind. He 
no longer bows to the high-sounding names of your Bishis. 
Notwithstanding the tender cry of the Veda against being 
subjected to the arguments of heretics, he feels no hesitation 
in controverting some of its fondest doctrines. “ Quarter,” 
says he, “must indeed be given to parties when they ask for 
mercy, provided they submit at discretion ; — but while a party 
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continues rampant, and issues orders that you must not attack 
him, the mandate is a threat, not capitulation/’ 

While the Tilangas have been so fiercely plying their S'astra 
(weapons) in the North-West, the pundits in Bengal have 
been equally zealous in the exercise of their S'astra — some 
of the latter manifesting no greater fidelity to the systems 
of their order, than did the Sepoys to the Government which 
so long protected and patronized them. Of the Sepoys’ doings 
you have had enough in your own province. I will tell you 
something of the Pundits’ doings here. 

I have already said I paid a visit to Satyakama. We 
were talking on the events of the day, when two middle- 
aged persons, from whose neat appearance I concluded they 
were Brahmins, even before I saw their thread, approached 
the house. They were both nearly as devoid of artificial 
decorations as the poet represents the peasants of Chide 1 , 
perhaps with this difference, that they took pains religiously 
to wash and clean themselves every morning, which was 
more than your rustics care to do. 

If there be any truth in the common saying, that externals 
form an index of the internal 2 , one of the new comers was 
certainly a guileless candid Brahmin, though the physiognomy 
of the other was somewhat ominous. 

While they were yet at a distance, Satyakama appeared to 
eye them very intently, paying little or no attention for the 
moment to what I said. As soon as they w T ere near enough to 
be spoken to, “ Obeisance, A'gamika,” said he, “ Obeisance, 
Tarkakama ! What an unexpected pleasure to see you both 
together after so long a separation. It is like the nectar- 
eous moonbeams on the thirsty Chakar !” 

While uttering these words, lie beckoned to them with his 
hands to enter the house. In his eagerness to show attention 
to his new (as I then thought, but, as I afterwards learnt, his 
old) friends, he almost forgot that I was in the company. 
I followed them however into the house, curious to know who 
the new comers were. As we were walking in, one of them, 
A'gamika, pleasantly remarked, “ I am glad to find, Satyakama, 


1 qfa: qf^cirq a iitarq 11 

2 iprr %qr jiiw q i 
qrqq'rcmq tr: i (Hito P .) 
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you can refer in such good humour to our sacred adages. I, 
too, am delighted to see you, as indeed I am, to see all who 
were the companions of my youth under the happy roof of our 
common preceptor.” 

I soon learnt who the new arrivals were. They were old 
friends of our host — no way pleased with his recent change 
of opinion, but very kind and respectful. In the course of 
conversation, A'gamika, though naturally cheerful, said with 
an air of melancholy ; “ The only painful reflection which 

crosses my mind whenever I think of you, Satyakama, (and 
believe me it does so, with the sharpness, no less than the 
swiftness, of an arrow,) is, that after all the instruction you 
had received from our venerable A'charya, and the various 
tokens of affection he had heaped on his pupils, you should, 
by embracing foreign opinions, have frustrated the hopes 
once entertained of you. Never did a father contemplate, 
more joyously, the birth of his first-born, procuring him 
absolution from the debt 1 he owed to his ancestors , than did 
our holy tutor, the gradual development of our minds under the 
discipline of the Vedas and other S'asiras. His benevolence 
and love of literature had persuaded him, that besides the 
obligations which the S'astras entailed on the whole of the 
twice-born order, there was a fourth debt 2 which he owed to 
posterity. The success with which he had mastered the 
oracles of inspiration, and had traversed all the arcana of a 
philosophy, which had exercised the minds of countless 
sages, anxious for liberation from the bonds of transmi- 
gration, called upon liiin to communicate what he had learned 
to intelligent pupils, that, through their instrumentality, 
myriads, yet unborn, might be supplied with the treasures of 


1 2TcT: He 10I10 has begotten a son is absolved 

* <3 so 

from his debt . Veda in Mallindtha. The Hindus arc of opinion that the happiness 
of those who have departed to another world depends in a great measure on the 
performance of certain ceremonies by their descendants. A man is accordingly 
considered to be in debt to his forefathers as long as he has no son — the hope of 
the family, — as of the living so also of the dead. 

2 The Veda speak of three debts in which the Brahmin is involved from his birth. 

fifa: IprqT II 

“ A Brahmin is born to three debts — lie owes student-ship to the Rishis, sacri- 
fices to the gods, and offspring to his forefathers,” Veda quoted in the Nyiya 
Sutra Yritti. 
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knowledge, and thus a recurrence of that fearful catas- 
trophe, the loss of the Veda, which had once rendered 
necessary an incarnation of the divine Vishnu, might be 
averted. He was accordingly overjoyed at the prospect of 
discharging what he owed to succeeding generations, by be- 
queathing, through his pupils, those invaluable remedies for the 
perils of our nature, which had come down from the age, when 
the four heads of Brahma produced the Rich, Yajus, Saman, 
and Atharvan. Oh what a disappointment have you inflicted 
on him ! Have all his labours come to this, that you should 
become a scoffer at the Vedas, renounce the Sandhya 1 , forsake 
that which the illustrious son of Vasudeva said, was the most 
excellent for you, and adopt a foreign system, which the same 
sacred authority emphatically pronounced to be fraught with 
terror 2 . Who could have imagined that you would bring on 
your preceptor the disgrace of betraying divine learning to a 
future enemy, notwithstanding its tender appeals for protec- 
tion 3 . Why even the Mahometan impostor Beizi, a very type 
of the demon who had made off with the churned-nectar in 
disguise, turned to a better use the Vedic learning he had un- 


l The prayers which the Brahmins have to repeat three times a day are called 
the Sandhya. They are generally free from references to the more recent legends 
of a directly idolatrous nature. They are held in the highest estimation. A 
Brahmin forfeits his position, not only by practically neglecting, but even by 
theoretically disregarding them. “ Whosoever,” says Satatapa, does not honor it, 

is not esteemed a Brahmin ” q^q 3^qR 1 

The Puranas arc full of eulogies of the Sandhya. I shall give only one passage 

from the BraJma- Tatwrfa qjq^qqqsqt-cT qff^r'iq cffltfq =q | ^ 

faster aqsr ii ^qi^^er esj: qar i 

-o 

qt II 

'O 0\ 

"sjqRr srqwff fqqq; q^h ^fg^rq I faqr? sqq; 

‘qqiq^: || Bhagavat Gita III. 35. 

3 It is said in the Vedas that Divine Learning went to a Brahmin begging 
protection against unworthy candidates for instruction. jqgjgj- 

qr^qiq cTWifa ^ rt qi^q qrfaq qq urs:i iitqrq m 
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blushingly stolen 1 . But perhaps you could not help it ; there 
was no contending against Aclrishta (fate) !” 

The Brahmin paused — evidently overcome by conflicting 
feelings. But scarcely had he stopped, when his companion 
broke forth in a tone which presented a remarkable contrast to 
the melancholy gravity of A'gamika. 

'‘Yes,” said he, “ it idiosyncrasy be Fate !” “ Our friend,” 

continued Tarkakama, "has so strong a predilection for what 
is singular, that he must needs forsake every thing that accords 
with the common sense of his countrymen.” 

Satyakama had listened very attentively to A'gamika, but he 
was vexed at the sneers of his other friend. 

“ My beloved friend A'gamika,” said he, “ has greatly mis- 
apprehended my doctrines and practice. I hope to explain 
both before we part. I cannot help meanwhile expressing my 
surprise at Tarkakama’s taxing me with singularity, and re- 
buking me for my deviation from the track marked out by 
the common sense of our countrymen. Such a censure 
might have been expected from the poetical Kalidasa, w 7 ho 
never allowed his mind to be distracted with the intrica- 
cies of science and philosophy, and w T ho lauded the king 
and people of Ayodhia, for not deviating from the path 
chalked out ever since the days of Manu 2 * * * * . But I must confess 
I was not prepared for such a lecture from my philosophical 


1 “ Not all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the Brahmins to reveal 
“ the principles of their faith. He was therefore obliged to have recourse to 
“ artifice to obtain the information which he so much desired. The Emperor, 
“ for this purpose, concerted a plan with his chief Secretary, Abul Fazil, to 
“ impose Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, in the character of a poor orphan 
“ of their tribe. Feizi, being instructed in his part, was privately sent to Bena- 
“ res, the principal seat of learning among the Hindoos. In that city the fraud 
“ was practised on a learned Brahmin, who received the boy into his house and 
“ educated him as his own son.’" Dow's History of Hindustan. While Feizi was 
carrying on his studies in disguise, a secret attachment grew up between the 
preceptor’s daughter and himself. The Brahmin was easily persuaded to make 
him his son-in-law. ButFeizi’s conscience smote him. He could not any longer 
practise the deception without incurring to guilt of swindling. He discovered 
himself to his benefactor, and craved pardon for what he had done. The Brah- 
min was thunderstruck. From the mortification he felt in communicating the 

Vedas to an unclean barbarian, he eould think of no other relief than instant 
death. He drew his knife to stab himself. Feizi fell down at his feet, beseech- 

ing him not to lay violent hands on himself. The Brahmin consented to live only 

on the Mahometan’s solemnly promising not to translate the Vedas, nor to reveal 

the Brahminical creed to his fraternity. 

sO VC 

Raghuvansa, 
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friend Tarkakama. One who never for himself pretends to 
bow to common sense, but is always in chase of bright ideas, 
dazzling to ordinary intellects, should not condemn another on 
the score of singularity. Nothing satisfies this A'eharya that 
is not transcendental. Nothing is of any value that is not 
above popular sense. The teaching of the Veda fails to come 
up to his mark. The whole town talks of the eloquence 
with which he repeats and expounds Kapila’s and Is warakrish- 
na*s open declarations of the shortcomings 1 of the Veda. 
Human society is to be improved, and its highest interests 
secured, not by the application of means which are open to 
ordinary men, but by something that even the majority of the 
learned fail to apprehend ; not by adherence to the precepts 
and injunctions of the Vedas, but by something which will be 
above the Vedas — something of which Madhuchhand, Vis'wa- 
mitra, and other old sages were all equally ignorant, — which it 
was reserved for a Gotaina or Kapila to expound for the 
edification of the wise. To be taxed with singularity by 
one who is so regardless of established systems, is itself most 
singular.” 

Tarkakama seemed somewhat uncomfortable under the 
rebuke which his own sneers had provoked. He was anxious 
to drop a subject he had indiscreetly introduced, and yet lie 
was unwilling to appear vanquished by allowing his opponent 
to have the last word. 

“ My friend Satyakama,” said he, “ is eager to take every 
thing wrong. May it not be allowable in a person to speculate 
on grand truths, so long as he does not practically deviate 
from the duties of his class? I do not blame you for thinking 
above the level of ordinary intellects. A philosophic mind 
cannot help doing so. Nor do I cavil at your diverging in 
thought from Vedic teaching, which certainly has not ex- 
hausted the topics of rational inquiry, I am not charging you 
with mental heresy. What I find fault with you for is your 
practice , You do not tell the Sandhya. Y r ou mix and frater- 
nize with barbarians. Y r ou are for placing the unholy on the 
same level with the holy, the race that proceeded from the 


1 Siukliya Sutra I. 83. 

ii 

Karika, ii. ggq^Rgfq?;: | 
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feet, with that which issued from the mouth of the Creator 1 . 
Already has our discipline been sadly relaxed by the ascendancy 
of barbarian rulers. Already are the worst anticipations of 
ancient sages realized in the insolence of the lower classes, and 
the depression of the sacerdotal office. But if your principles 
prevail, there will be an end to whatever still remains of peace 
and order. Social anarchy, added to political humiliation, will 
fill the cup of our misery up to the brim. The family will 
share the fate of the state. Vile S'udras and apostate barbari- 
ans, still under the ban of maledictions that cannot fail, will 
arrogate equality with gods-of-the-earth 2 . Nay matrimonial 
alliances will be uublushingly proposed without distinction of 
high and low. Our females, now scarcely accessible to the 
solar rays, will be exposed to the gaze of barbarian eyes ; and 
consequences, still worse than those which were so graphically 
depicted by the son of Kunti 3 , will be the result of disregarding 
the honor and dignity of our race.” 

The debate now grew warm. Principles and practices were 
called in question, and though the parties were never forgetful 
of the respect they owed to one another, each was eager to 
defend his own point. 

“I hope to satisfy you by and bye,” replied Satyakama, 
“that neither my practice nor my principles are justly 
chargeable with any evil tendency. But allow me to express 
my w r onder at the distinction you have drawn between your 
innocent speculations and my noxious example. If I under- 
stand you rightly, your philosophy treats with perfect contempt 
the very institutions which you blame my practice for ignoring. 
Yon laugh at the rites and ceremonies to which our countrymen 
are so much attached. The pride of caste stands neither 
the test of your dialectics, nor of your most favourite texts of 
the Vedas. You claim for your system the moral dignity of 


i The S'nstras speak of the Brahmins having been produced from the mouth, 
and the Sudras from the feet of Brahman. 

3 *re?T: *T^T: II So the Brahmins are called. 

CNvO Cs 

3 FRIcRT: 1 W qi? 

! wrfTfwqFT fiOTj I 

zyjv i $5 !hrt 

x{ i qafcr fqrRf gjqt ii Bh P g»™t oua, 1.35-37, 
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inculcating sympathy with all God’s creatures. But it appears 
your maxims are intended only for fine essays and eloquent 
speeches. It is not your purpose that they should be realized 
in practice. This is a nice discrimination in which I must 
confess my inability to follow you. I am accustomed to 
believe that what is really good in theory cannot be evil in 
practice. If you admit the maxim that one should look on all 
creatures as on himself 1 , then do not find fault with your more 
consistent neighbour, for placing the race that proceeded from 
the feet on the same level with that which issued from the 
mouth of the Creator . 

“ I might go further and say, that such censure is the more 
inconsistent on the part of those who are fond of saying, 
not only that the rites and ceremonies of the Vedas do not, as 
remedies, sufficiently meet the disease with which mankind is 
afflicted, but that they are impure — because they enjoin sacri- 
fices involving injury to the animal creation. From pain can 
only jwceed pain , nor is a feeling of chillness removed by 
the affusion of water* ; how then can the shedding of blood, 
while it makes the victim writhe with pain, procure blessings 
for the slaughterer? Such is the reasoning of some of your 
philosophers. Do you not see that they are animated by the 
very spirit of Buddhism which they profess to detest ? What 
more needs an open enemy say to throw discredit on the whole 
Brahminical system AVhatever the origin of the Vedas may be, 
it is easy to see the inconsistency of calling them the word of 
God, and at the same time charging them with encouraging 
impure practices. If the Vedas were really revealed as the way 
to supreme felicity, they cannot be superseded by the mere 
theory of a mortal. If, on the other hand, the Vedas do not 
teach what is necessary for our lasting interests, let them not 
be paraded as eternal repositories of truth. Let their high 
pretensions in such a case be at once and for ever repudiated. 
There is something not only irreverent, but immoral, surely, 
in saying that the Veda contains a revelation of God’s will, 
and yet that the means of salvation, therein propounded, are 
futile — and I appeal to A'gamika himself, whether my open 
disregard of the Veda is not at least more consistent, than the 
professed allegiance of one, who nominally acknowledges its 


1 siRtm. f^qqqq q: q^qfb qfasa: n 

©v S3 

(I Kapila Sutra, I. 84, 
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authority, but in reality laughs at the provisions it has made 
for final emancipation.” 

Tarkakama betrayed many tokens of uneasiness while listen- 
ing to this plain-spoken address. But he patiently heard it 
out, and replied in a somewhat subdued and faltering voice : 

“ I do not see any inconsistency in the position that the Vedas 
exhibit an inferior, but nevertheless, a real road to felicity. 
The felicity to which that road leads may fall short of reaching 
the utmost limits of human capacity and human aspiration ; 
but still it is felicity. There may be two ways, both real, but 
differing in character, and suited to men of different abilities. 
The Vedas do not ignore the disparity which exists in the 
capacities of men. Some persons there are, capable of greater 
mental abstraction, and fitted for higher roads than others, to 
whom every passage that does not keep to the level of their 
gross sensibilities, appears uphill work.” 

“Oh,” rejoined Satyakama, “then there are exceptions to 
the dogma that pain proceeds from pain ! You think the 
aphorism is not of universal application. But be that as it 
may, since the candidates for this transcendental knowledge 
are manifestly few, it does not appear to me particularly 
modest to condemn the largest portion even of learned Brah- 
mins, to a state of deplorable ignorance of the more excellent 
way. But do you really mean to adopt this distinction ? The 
Vedas you say teach a real but an inferior way, suited to men 
of small capacities. Yet these Vedas in fact constitute the 
peculiar inheritance of the twice-born classes. The Brahmin 
is especially enjoined to study them, while the servile order, 
in common with the female sex, is excluded from the privilege 
of even hearing them read 1 . The Vedie ritual can only be 
used by the higher classes. Whom then do you mean by 
the persons of gross sensibilities for whom the Vedas are in- 
tended ? It can be no other than the Brahmins themselves. 
What becomes now of the dignity of the exalted race, that 
sprang from the noblest member of Brahma’s body? Their 
high pretensions can have no solidity, if their class privileges 
turn out to be of such questionable worth. Their especial 
inheritance, the right to read and expound the Vedas, has 
after all but a nominal value. To obtain a real superiority, 
they must still qualify themselves as disciples of Gotama and 
Kanada. They must, by a more successful cultivation of 
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their intellects, exhibit a higher proof of their second birth 
than the mere possession of their sacred thread, or they 
will be left in a position scarcely more to be coveted than 
that of barbarians and once-born S'udras. They will still be 
excluded from the beatitude which awaits the adepts in 
the Nyaya and Sankhya. They must know how to define 
terms and classify ideas. They must enter the lists and 
choose their.. sides in the philosophical controversies which 
have divided Gotama, Kapila, Ivanada, and Vyasa. They must 
decide whether sound is eternal or not, whether proofs, 
or instruments of right knowledge , are in number four, three, 
two, or one. Failing in these and other like distinctions, 
they must find themselves — in company with barbarians 
and S'udras. as aliens from the society of emancipated 
saints. And so, alas ! Tarkakama, you too bring down the 
exalted race that proceeded from the mouth, to the same level 
with those that issued from the feet, of Brahma. 

“ But I have yet weightier matters against you. What 
right have your philosophers to assert that fallible men can 
teach a way which S'astras of God cannot teach? Can the 
teaching of finite minds be superior to that of the Infinite ? 
Supposing you can surmount this (to me insurmountable) 
difficulty, another at once presents itself. These your guides 
are not only fallible , they are discordant. How then am I to 
choose? I should still require an infallible monitor to teach 
me which of these fallible guides (if any) is to be followed.” 

Tarkakama . — “ The infallible monitor you require is pro- 
vided for you in the Veda. The Veda may not teach the 
highest way to felicity. It is nevertheless an infallible touch- 
stone of truth — and herein consists its dignity. Whenever 
great ltishis are discordant, the Veda steps in and reconciles 
them. The final appeal with all of them is to the S'ruti. You 
can easily understand what an elevated position I am allotting 
to the Veda, when I am declaring it to be the highest authority 
in the decision of controversies. It is our Sudder Court of 
appeal in philosophical disputes — ” 

iSatgakdma . — “And a pretty Sudder Court you make of it! I 
suppose Gotama, Kapila, and others, are your Moonsifs and 
Deputy-Magistrates. Your Sudder Court is so obliging that it 
upholds all their decisions, however discordant and mutually 
conflicting. But what do you think would be the fate of a 
Moonsif that set at naught a construction of the Sudder Court, 
by maintaining that justice could not flow from its decisions, 
any more than the relief of chillness from the application of 
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cold water / An English philosopher said that while man has 
the exclusive privilege of forming general theorems, he has 
also a monopoty of the privilege of absurdity , to w r hich no 
other living creature is subject. And of men , he added, those 
are of all the most subject to it that profess philosophy, Excuse 
my presumption, but it strikes me that in India this monopoly 
is in the hands of those who profess to adhere to the Dars'anas. 
All these systems are right in their ej 7 es, notwithstanding 
their mutual inconsistencies 1 . Whichever system they happen 
to take up is for the time supreme. This is your philosophy. 
The fact is you hardly know your own minds. You care little 
for the objects of science, and you have no hearty belief in the 
Yedas. You cannot persuade yourselves that offerings of 
twigs, steeped in butter, and thrown over a blazing fire, will 
really procure heaven, and yet the fear of being branded as 
heretics deters you from expressing } r our contempt for the 
Mantras. Nor have you the courage to test the correctness of 
philosophic results, wfliich may have been arrived at by teachers 
of established reputation. And you virtually set the Veda at 
naught, when you receive with admiration the aphorisms of 
your sages. It is chiefly w r hen an honest thinker, who candidly 
speaks and follows out his sentiments, is to be rebuked, that you 
fall into a paroxysm of loyalty for the S'astras.” 

While this animated conversation was going on, A'gamika 
appeared to be labouring under great perturbation of mind. 
Attached as he was, devotedly, to the ritual system of Brah- 
manism, he had much clearness of mental perception and 
great honesty of purpose. He observed with unexampled 
candour; “In justice to Satyakama I must sa} T that he has 
reason to inveigh against your positions, Tarkakama. I quite 
agree with the English philosopher's remark. After the Vedas 
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“ Scripture, and that what appeared in any of them to be a deviation from the 
“ truth, was, in reality, only an accommodation to the weakness of the human 
“understanding, which renders it necessary in the first instance to communicate 
“ the truth under the garb of error, just as a mother, in pointing out the moon 
“ to her child, speaks of it as the shining circle at the end of her finger, which is 
“ intelligible to the child, while the mention of its being distant by thousands of 
“leagues would have hopelessly bewildered him .” — Synopsis of Science, v ol. I, 
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have laid down your duties, it is highly arrogant in you to 
speculate on a more excellent way. I do not question your 
liberty to expound, illustrate, and declare the sense of the 
Vedas. That is in truth the study and peculiar privilege of 
our class. Jaimini, in his Sutras of the Mimansa, has indeed 
conferred a benefit alike on learning and theology. I do not 
deny that, in his eagerness to defend the institutions of the 
Veda, he has made use of expressions, at least seemingly at 
variance with the reverence due to Him who breathed it out. 
But I am very jealous of Gotama, Kanada, and even Vyasa, 
though the latter professes to base his system almost exclu- 
sively on the authority of the S'ruti. What respect could 
Gotama entertain for the Vedas when he introduces terms and 
definitions on which the sacred oracles are wholly silent, and 
declares their investigation to be necessary for emancipation ? 
The Vedas then must fall short of securing that object. The 
wisdom inspired by Brahma must then be inferior to that of 
the husband of Ahalya ! And as to your Kapila, though I can 
never deny the tribute of veneration to a name honourably 
mentioned in the Vedas 1 , yet I consider his system as scarcely 
disguised Buddhism. If you can go the length of Kapila, 
I really cannot see how you may not go further. If you can 
be justified in openly declaring that the means of salvation 
revealed in the Vedas are insufficient, how can I blame Satya- 
kama for reducing your maxims to practice? You are both 
impugners of the Vedas. If we tolerate the one, while we 
exclude the other, we shall be following neither Menu nor 
reason. You may differ ever so much from each other, what 
have we to do with that ? If the supreme authority of the 
Vedas he attacked, it matters little what particular line of 
approach the rebels adopt. As to the distinction attempted to 
be drawn between theory and practice, if there be any difference, 
it is rather to the credit than the discredit of Satyakama.” 

Tarkakama appeared quite amazed at the tone in which his 
friend spoke. He never expected such a rebuke from that 
quarter. He was at a loss what to say in reply. After a short 
pause — 

“What,” said he, “is it all the same to you whether a 
person follows a system that originated in the country itself, 
the Aryavarta of Menu, called also Punyabhumi by the 
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lexicographer, or whether he becomes an adherent of foreign 
novelties hatched in the defiled land of Mletchas? ” 

The remark was accompanied by a misanthropic sneer which 
certainly did not enlist my sympathy in its behalf. Satyakama 
however only observed, good humouredly — 

“ It seems as if the spirit of your philosophy ceases to 
inspire you directly you begin to think of the poor Mletchas. 
Does not your admired aphorist say that time and place 1 
cannot affect the eternal soul. Truth cannot suffer from the 
place where it is recognized, any more than the sun 9 from the 
disorders of the eye that beholds it. What is right in itself is 
right in all places, and at all times. Truth may confer a 
distinction on a site otherwise of no importance, but it is 
impossible for any place, however unholy, to cast a slur on 
truth. If what you call a Mletcha region has received the light 
which truth sheds, you must not say that the truth is thereby 
defiled. You should, on the contrary, correct your vocabulary, 
and find a better term for such a country.” 

To A'gamika the turn which the discussion had taken did 
not seem to augur well at all He was trembling lest his 
polemical friend might, in the heat of the debate, take up 
positions which would do no credit to his order. He was 
hardly more anxious that the controversy should be dropped, 
than that Tarkakama himself should renounce his attachment 
to logic and metaphysics. 

“You see, Tarkakama,” said he, “your dialectics will not 
do. You had better submit with becoming humility to the 
teaching of the Yedas, without affecting wisdom superior to 
Brahma's. Unlearn, as fast as you can, the restlessness which 
probably the aphorisms of Gotama and Kapila have produced 
in you. Remember an unsettled state of mind is not the 
characteristic of a wise man, nor is there any moral dignity 
in continually seeking to split straws. Keep to the duties 
enjoined in the Veda, and eschew your philosophy. Remember 
how hopeless it is to arrive at truth by means of controversy. 
Listen to what S'ankaracharya says : ‘ Arguments, founded on 
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‘ human speculation alone, and not derived from the S'astra, 

4 are interminable, because there can be no limits to mere 
‘ speculation. The arguments which some clever disputants 
4 may bring forward, after much thought, may be refuted by 
'others broached by cleverer heads; those again may be cut up 
‘ l)3 r still sharper intellects. It is impossible to bring a discus- 
'sion to a close, because of the diversity of human thought. 

4 Nor can one hope for finality in a discussion, by resting on 
4 arguments, approved by some eminent teacher of established 
4 reputation, such as Kapila ; because we see that the opinions 
'even of Kapila, Kanada, and other saintly sectaries of 
'acknowledged eminence, are mutually conflicting .’ 1 Thus 
said S’ankaracharya. I hope this will satisfy you how 
dangerous it is to depend on the precarious results of human 
philosophy.” 

Satyakdma . — " Though it is not directed against any of my 
positions, I must not allow your sweeping attack against 
philosophy to pass without a remark. It is but just that we 
should hear what S'ankaracharya says on the other side 
of the question: — ‘It cannot be urged that no argument 
' is allowable. Even where the sense of the Vedas is 
4 opposed, it is only by logically refuting such false in- 
' terpretation that the true sense can be made out. Manu, 
4 too, thought on this wise.’ The Commentator of the 
Vedanta then quotes the author of the Institutes to uphold 
the lawfulness of argumentation 2 . Of course neither Vyasa 
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nor S'ankaracharya will on the whole tolerate an argu- 
ment on matters revealed in the S'astra (A 'gama.) But what 
if we be disagreed (as indeed you and I are,) which is the real 
A 'gama — the true record of God’s will ? Y r ou cannot expect 
me to be silenced by the authority of that which I do not allow 
to be an authentic statement of the Divine law. The question 
necessarily admits of fair discussion. Then again, though I 
believe with you that God has spoken, it may yet be possible 
that there are provinces of thought in which scientific specula- 
tion is not only allowable, but highly laudable. Human philo- 
sophy cannot of course, as I have contended, teach a more 
excellent way than Divine revelation. But there are various 
questions, connected with our earthly improvement, on which 
the Divine law is silent, because they fall within the range of 
human investigation. Whatever it is within the pow er of 
reason to discover, does not need the assistance of revelation. 
Such questions are left to be determined by the light of nature. 
Though not necessarily connected with* the well-being of the 
soul in another world, they are subjects justly demanding our 
attention. 

“ Such philosophy, it must be remembered, can never be 
opposed to God’s will ; for one fact can never contradict 
another fact, the book of nature cannot contradict the hook 
of revelation — nor the w T orks of God be otherwise than confor- 
mable to His w r ord. The primary duty of man is to inform him- 
self of what is required of him in the World ; and, that he may do 
so as intelligently as possible, his next duty is to cultivate his 
mind to the utmost extent of his opportunities and capacities. 
It is not the least of a man’s privileges to read, as deeply as he 
can, the book of nature, so full in its delineation of the power 
and wisdom of his heavenly Father. The Bhasha poet 1 gives 
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si description, as true as it is beautiful, of the influence of 
material vestiges on human sensibility, when he represents 
Bharata as deriving, from the foot-prints of an absent brother, 
all the joy of a personal interview in the charming forests of 
Chitrakuta. The pious heart may in like manner derive the 
unalloyed delight of a communion with his unseen Maker, by 
recognizing the vestiges of His wisdom and beneficence in the 
creation around him. 

“ The success which has manifestly attended the cultivation 
of natural and experimental science in Europe, is a sufficient 
index of God’s will in this respect. Is it possible that the 
Supreme Being had created the elements, and adapted their 
properties in such a manner, that water should, by the appli- 
cation of heat, produce a power capable of propelling vessels 
on the great deep, and dragging trains of carriages on the dry 
land, without wishing that man should, by the exercise of his 
intellect, discover the secret? Can a cultivated mind treat 
with scorn the science which, by the agency of steam, has 
connected the very antipodes of the globe, as if they were no 
further off from each other than Calcutta and Agra — and 
which will one of these days turn Purushottama itself into a 
single manzal from Kasi ? Is it possible that the application 
of certain acids to certain metals should generate a power by 
which men, separated by hundreds of miles, might communi- 
cate with one another as if they were conversing in the same 
room ; by which the priests of Vis'wes'wara can ask a question, 
and get the reply in a minute from the Pandas of Jagannath ; 
and the Creator of the Universe not will that men should avail 
themselves of such a power? The most rapid communication, 
which the poetical genius of Kalidasa could conceive, was by 
the flight of a cloud from the verdant peak of Kamagiri to the 
genial atmosphere of Alaka ; but he put forth the idea only to 
condemn it as the reverie of a mad sentimentalist 1 , smarting 
under sentence of separation from the wife of his bosom. 
Science has however carried facts beyond the fictions of poetic 
imagination. What would Kalidasa have said to a line of 
electric telegraphs connecting Bengal with England, and 
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carrying messages with a velocity that may anticipate the 
very steeds of the sun ? Is it possible to decry the study of 
science after such triumphs ? 

“ Of course the systems of philosophy which have prevailed 
among us for centuries justify much of your apprehensions. 
They have produced no results on which the mind can dwell 
with complacency. The misfortune is that our leading Kishis, 
instead of patiently investigating facts, and thence deducing 
general principles, laid down certain dogmatic aphorisms, to 
be received without controversy, or, if discussed at all, to be 
discussed after the manner of a paid advocate. The way 
again in which physics, ethics, and theology were blended (or 
rather, confounded) did service to none of those sciences, but 
propagated and confirmed errors in them all. Such a process 
is apt to alarm all inquirers after truth. 

“But, because a Gotama or Kanada has staked the soul’s 
salvation on a precise knowledge of his own categories, and 
imposed his aphorisms on posterity, with the understanding 
that they were to be received, not reasoned against ; it is not 
necessary that every teacher of science should follow the 
example. S'ankaraeharya says, 4 there is no reason whatever 
that one should himself be a fool, merely because an elder was 
a fool .’ 1 

“ It must also be remembered, in justice to the founders of 
our philosophy, that their eminence in learning, and intel- 
lectual activity, necessarily earned for their writings an 
authority to which their successors implicitly submitted. They 
could not help their own greatness. 

“ The rules of philosophical investigation which Gotama and 
Kanada, more especially the latter, propounded, were no doubt 
fundamentally correct. If they had followed out those rules 
themselves, and encouraged their followers to do the same, we 
could not have had much to complain of. The pit}' is that 
they hastily entertained, and dogmatically inculcated, princi- 
ples, which cannot stand the tests of their own logic. 

“ Still though a man may, without endangering his soul’s 
welfare, remain ignorant, not only of Gotama’s own ideas of 
the properties of water or air, but also of the real facts, as 
unravelled by the patience and industry of experimental 
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philosophers in Europe, yet human society has undoubtedly 
benefited much by philosophical investigations of physical and 
mental phenomena, in the East no less than the West. The 
definitions of our predecessors have unquestionably contributed 
to precise expressions of truth. 

“ As to scientific speculations in general, you cannot refuse 
assent to the maxim of your own Veda, that the ignorant are 
murderers of their souls . 1 Those who wilfully throw away 
opportunities of mental improvement, and of philosophical 
investigation, certainly do great injustice to themselves.” 

A'gamika was a good deal affected by the above speech. He 
on his part had not calculated on hearing the names of Gotama 
and Kanada mentioned with any degree of approbation by 
Satyakama. “ It is impossible for me,” said he, “ to make a 
hasty statement on all the points that you have advanced. I 
can only promise to think on them. But, Satyakama, you said 
a little while ago — that I greatly misapprehended your doc- 
trines and practices, and that you would explain both before 
we parted. I am ready to hear you now.” 

Our host had now a delicate task to perform. He had to 
satisfy his guests that the cry raised against himself had no 
foundation. When men differ in opinion on points of practical 
philosophy or theology, it is no easy work for them to under- 
stand each other. Satyakama endeavoured to make out that 
men who freely speculated among themselves, regardless of the 
authority of the Vedas, had no just ground of complaint against 
him — and that his guests had no more right to find fault with 
him than with one another. 

“The regrets you have expressed,” said he, “at my disap- 
pointing expectations formed of me, I accept, not as re- 
proaches, but as compliments — not as tokens of disregard, but 
as proofs of kindness and affection. I fear, however, I am in 
your estimation a godless person, without those tender sensibili- 
ties, which you think are not compatible with the rejection of 
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the Vedas, and neglect of the duties they enjoin on Brahmins. 
The pictures, which a large portion of our literature has drawn, 
of the doctrines and practices of those, who, in former times, 
impugned the Vedas, readily present themselves to your imag- 
ination. You cannot believe that one can reject the Vedas, 
without being a Bauddha, Jain, or Charvaka, or a demon in- 
carnate, such as Kansa or Havana was. Now will you allow 
me to say that, whilst I pronounce no opinion at present as to 
the correctness of the portraits that S'ankaracharya and Vyasa 
have given of their heretical opponents, I do most unhesita- 
tingly repudiate (and with no less depth of feeling than you 
yourself, A'gamika, would,) the supposition that I hold any 
thing akin to the atheistical and sensual doctrines attributed to 
Bauddhas and Charvakas. Let me assure you that, although 
my opinions have changed since I was young, I have not un- 
learnt a particle of the horror which we all entertained for 
God-denying and voluptuous principles. You are astonished 
at this ? and yet is it not possible that two things may differ 
from a third, and yet be very far from identical with each 
other ? This is all that I have any right to demand of you 
now : — but so much I may without impertinence demand. 

“ I must embrace another opportunity of explaining in full 
the doctrines which at present guide my conduct. But allow 
me, once for all, to relieve your anxiety on my behalf, by satis- 
fying you that not one of the doctrines and practices which 
haunt your imagination, when you think of me, has any count- 
enance from myself. You charge me with forgetfulness of 
spiritual duties, because I have ceased to tell the Sandhya 
three times a day. It is not from thoughtless indolence that I 
have given up that form of devotional exercise. My maxim 
still is — ‘ Evening, and morning , and at noon-day , mill I pray.' 
It is only because I have found a more excellent way that 
I do not make use of the Sandhya. I do not indeed invoke 
blessings from the waters of dry and marshy lands , from 
natural and artificial pools J nor call upon the sun, and the 
elements, to take away in the morning sins committed in 
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the night; but it is my practice to call daily upon Him* 
who made the waters, the sun, and the elements, to confess 
before Him, morning and evening, both what I have done 
and what I have left undone, and to ask His pardon for 
sins, of thought, tvord , and deed, whether committed at night 
or in the day. 

44 You have also charged me with abandonment of my 
Swadharma. Now do not consider it a mere cavil, if I ask 
you, what do you mean by Swadharma V' 

44 Why, your own religion ,” said Tarkakama, rather impa- 
tiently. 

44 Pardon me,” said Satyakama, 44 if I repeat the question — 
What is my own religion V' 

44 The Hindu religion to which you were born — the religion 
of the people of India. That is plain enough as a definition.” 

44 The Hindu religion ! does such a term or idea occur in any 
S'astra. Will you cite a passage of S'ruti or Smriti, giving such 
a definition of Swadharma ?” 

Tarkakama paused for a moment — when A'gamika remarked, 
“ Yes ! it is singular the term Hindu is not found in our sacred 
language, and yet we speak of the Hindu religion. I wonder, 
how we got such a term. I fancy we got it from the Moham- 
medans.” 

Satyakama. — 44 The oldest writing in which the word, or 
something very like it, occurs, is a portion of the Hebrew 
scriptures 1 . The Greeks appear to have got it from some 
eastern country, and rendered it ‘India, and the Arabians 
and Persians 4 Hindi We received it no doubt from the 
Mohammedans.” 

“ Whatever the origin of the word may be,” said Tarkakama, 
“ here we have it — and by the Hindu religion we mean the 
religion of the inhabitants of this country. 1 mean the right- 
ful inhabitants of our Punyabhumi, excepting of course such 
men as the Mohammedans, Parsecs, and other foreigners who 
have recently settled here.” 

Satyakama . — 44 But where do you find the religion of the 
rightful inhabitants of the country?” 

Tarkakama. — 44 You are putting questions after the manner 
of Vakeels in the courts ; — of course, in the Veda and other 
S'astras.” 

44 Pardon me again,” said Satyakama, 44 I mean no offence ; 
but I am not aware of any system inculcated in the S'ruti and 
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the Smriti which may be called the religion of the rightful 
inhabitants of this country. Nor is it easy to determine who 
are the rightful inhabitants of our Punyabhumi. The Vedas 
speak of the A 'ryas, and it is supposed by many learned persons 
that the A'ryas were emigrants from the other side of the 
Indus. But whether they were emigrants or aborigines, they 
certainly did not form one community with the Dasyus, spoken 
of also as inhabitants of the country — and there could be no 
system which might be called their common religion. And 
there were Rakshases, also inhabiting the country, whose 
Swadharma , or religion, as you have expounded the term, 
consisted in acts which it would not be safe in us to en- 
courage, though Rama Chandra himself did not deny it was 
their Dkarma V’ 

“ But the Rakshases never pretended to be any other than 
enemies of Brahmins.” 

“ Very true — but they were nevertheless rightful inhabitants 
of the country. All I contend for, is that there is no system 
in the S'astras, which maybe called the common religion of all 
Hindus.” 

“ But the Rakshases were not Hindus .” 

“ I do not know that you can deny them the right of occupa- 
tion in the country. But I will not dispute that point with 
you. You acknowledge the S'udras as Hindus — do you not?” 

“ Certainly. If we were to discard the S'udras, twelve annas 
or more of our community would be lopped off* — The Rajah, 
our own Zemindar, would himself be excluded. And we 
should lose almost all patrons of our religion.” 

“ Well : — do the S'astras inculcate any common Dliarma for 
Brahmins and S'udras? I suppose you cannot answer the 
question in the affirmative. The Brahmins have to study and 
meditate on the Vedas — S'udras only to do service to the twice- 
born. ‘ Only one duty/ says Menu, 4 has the Creator ordained 
to the S'udra — to serve the three superior orders/ And this is 
his swadharma . 

“ Granted — what then ?” 
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“ Swadhanna, then, means the duties proper for one’s class. 

I only wish to understand the precise nature of the charge 
against me. I suppose I may expect that you will not encour- 
age the vulgar clamour in this respect. People ignorant of the 
S'astra think that all Hindus have a community of Dharina — 
a word by which they understand religion, when, as we have 
just seen, it more properly means class-duty. The word Hindu 
is unknown in the S' rati and Smriti , and there is no other term 
by which the whole body of rightful occupiers of our punija- 
bhumi may be designated. If there were a community of 
religion, there would surely be a name whereby to designate it.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ A'rya varta is synonymous with Punyabhumi. 
I should say the word A' nja would be a common designation.” 

“ But,” said Satyakama, “ A'rya cannot possibly include 
Dasyu, with which it is plainly contrasted in the Vedas, and 
I believe it excludes S'udra. 4 The Brahmin is a caste divine ; 
the S'udra from Asuras or demons 1 .’ You would hardly be 
disposed to call the S'udra an A'rya.” 

“ But why all this discussion? Granted, Swadhanna means 
the peculiar duties of one’s own class. Can its observance be 
the less binding for that ?” 

“ Let it be understood then, that I am to be put on my trial 
on a charge of deviating from the duties of my class. Will 
you tell me what those duties are ? ” 

“ Manu’s summary,” said Tarkakama, “is no doubt the 
best. 4 To Brahmins he assigned the duties of reading the 
4 Veda, teaching it, of sacrificing, of alluring others to sacrifice, 
4 of giving alms (if they be rich), and, if indigent, of receiving 
‘gifts 2 .” 

“ You cannot easily convict me,” said Satyakama, “ of 
habitual neglect of all these duties, unless I voluntarily plead 
guilty of doubting the inspiration of the Veda.” 

“ Well,” said Tarkakama, “ there can be no difficulty in 
showing that you have not been particularly careful in abstain- 
ing from acts forbidden in numerous texts of the S'astras, 
such as the following : ‘ The Brahmin is not to dine with the 
S'udra 3 . ’” 
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“ You have not given the full meaning of that text, as 
expounded by Bishis. The Brahmin is not to take any food 
supplied by a S'udra. Even raw materials 1 such as ghee, and 
unprepared rice, given personally by a S'udra, are forbidden 
to him. Is that not the teaching of the S'astras ? 

“ It is,” said A'gamika. “ There can be no doubt about it.” 

“ Well then,” said Satyakama, “ although on my trial, allow 
me to suggest another rule, which may further strengthen the 
cause of the prosecution, whenever a Brahmin is arraigned 
before you for breach of duty. The Brahmin is prohibited to 
rook for the S'udra, , — to perform religious offices for him — to 
follow the profession of arms — or to live by liis pen or by selling 
his learning . Is that not the dictum of the S'astras 2 ? ” 

“ There can be no doubt about,” it said A'gamika. 

“ Hear now my defence ” — said Satyakama. “ You have 
lamented over me as an apostate from my Swadharma. We 
have seen that the observance of our Swadharma means the 
observance of all the rules we have just cited, and many others 
which we have not cited. Do you not see that if I am to be 
lamented over as an apostate, there are myriads of others who 
are as fitting objects of your compassion. If my friend 
Tarkakama condemns me, I find myself condemned in very 
good company. Whosoever, being a Brahmin, follows the 
occupation of a paid professor of our sacred language, in a 
College or School, whosoever officiates as a village priest, or at 
poojahs in the houses of S'tidras, whosoever accepts from 
S'udras offerings of any thing eatable, whosoever enlists in an 
army, or works for his livelihood as secretary or clerk, is as 
much an object of your compassion, as one that may have 
given up the Sandhya, or renounced his Dharma, as the vulgar 
would say. How many Brahmins do you think there are who 
can stand a searching investigation on these points? You 
have no doubt heard of a society called the Dharma Sabha ; 
you will recollect who its president was — a Eaja of the S'udra 
caste, wdiile the Secretary was a Brahmin.” 

“ What could we do under the circumstances ? ” said Tarka- 
kama. “ No Brahmin could be found possessing sufficient 
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influence to be fit for the President’s office. We were glad to 
accept the assistance which the Rajah rendered, though a 
S'udra. We have no longer Kshetriya princes. There would 
be none to defend our Dharma, if we did not allow S'udra 
zemindars to support it.” 

44 They support your Dharma by really destroying it. It is 
like the visit of congratulation which S'ani paid on the birth of 
Ganes'a — the infant's head dropping off from his neck , the 
moment the visitor's eyes fell on it 1 . The S'udra that puts him- 
self at the head of a society, having Brahmins for its members, 
breaks through his Swadliarma , by placing himself in such a 
position — and the Brahmins, who are members, break through 
theirs , by humbling themselves before those who ought to be 
their servants. What they then defend is neither the spirit nor 
the letter — but the carcase of their Dharma, strangled to death 
by the Sabha itself.” 

Tarkahdma . — 44 It would be impossible to maintain our real 
position over the S'udras at a time when we have no Kshetriyas 
to defend our Dharma, or to make public provision for our 
maintenance, and the S'udras have risen to such power as 
Rajahs and landholders.” 

Satyak&ma . — “ I am rather surprized Tarkakama at your 
defending deviations from Swadharma on the part of men, like 
the domestic priest of our S'udra zemindar, while yon are still 
eagerly condemning me for my departures. You say, there are 
nh Kshetriya patrons of Brahmins — no provisions for them 
from the public revenue — how are they to maintain themselves ? 
They are compelled to accept service from Sudra patrons. I 
do not wish to contradict your position. Let me however 
remind you of what the Sri Bhagavat says : 4 While there is the 
4 bare ground, why labour for beds? While there is your own 
4 arm, why labour for a pillow ? While the palms of your hands 
4 may be joined, why trouble yourself for dishes and platters? 
4 While there are barks on trees, why labour for raiment ? And 
4 — are rags never found on the high way ? Do not hospitable 
4 trees give alms ? Are rivers dried up ? Are caves closed up ? 
4 Besides — does not the Lord support all who seek his protec- 
4 tion? Why then do the wise serve those who are blinded by 
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‘the pride of wealth 1 ?” Yon may admit this reasoning if it 
please you. But if you persist in saying that hard necessity has 
driven the stipendiary professors of our Colleges, the domestic 
priests of our S’udra nobility, the Brahmin clerks of our public 
offices, to a deviation from the rulers of Swadhanna, then it is a 
confession, that the observance of our oicn religion is impossi- 
ble in these days. Do not then insist on its observance, since 
it is impossible to maintain it in its integrity. Scarcely a 
single Brahmin keeps to the prescribed rules of his class. You 
confess it would be impossible to observe them all in these 
days. But Kapila says rightly, what is impossible is no rule — 
though enjoined , it is no injunction V’ 

A'gamika here heaved a deep sigh, and said, “ Alas for the 
humiliation of our Sanatana (eternal) Dharma in this Kali 
Yuga !” 

“ You need not grieve, friend A'gamika,” said Satyakama, 
“ for there is no such thing as an eternal Dharma to be deduced 
from the S'astras. Class rules, now called sioadharma , do not 
seem to have existed from the commencement of Indian 
society. There are no traces of them in the oldest Mantras of 
the Vedas. And it is said in the Mahabharata itself, that there 
was at first no distinction — the whole universe was of Brahma A 
the distinction arose subsequently from different occupations. 
The caste rules, then, could not have existed at that time. 
They were formed long after in the age of the Puranas — and if 
they are not strictly observed in the present day, it is because 
the castes have been much modified under new influences. 
Surely there is no sanatana , or eternal, Dharma in all this. 
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Our swadharma , as we have been speaking of it, may have 
existed in the mediaeval period of Hinduism — but certainly it 
had no existence in the Mantra period, and, as you see, it has 
very much changed in the present era of foreign domination.” 

Tarkakdma . — “But I cannot allow that one becomes an 
apostate by officiating for S'udras, or accepting gifts of eatables 
from them. A Brahmin’s dignity may be somewhat compro- 
mised thereby, but he does not cease to be a Brahmin.” 

Satyakama. — “ Many texts inveigh as strongly against such 
degrading acts, as they do against any other delinquency which 
you may call more heinous. While other texts again speak of 
the indelible character of the Brahmin’s sanctity, so that he 
can never forfeit his superior station, how gross soever his 
delinquency may be. But you will not deny, Tarkakama, that 
some of the S'astras, at least, not only tolerate, but highly 
applaud a total renunciation of caste, or, in other words, our 
own D karma. 11 

Tarkakdma. — “ What do you mean ? 

Satyakama. — “ I mean when a person joins any of the sects 1 , 
and devotes himself to some peculiar ishta devatd, whether it 
be a form of Vishnu or of S'iva.” 

Tarkakdma . — “Ah, but then, he renounces the world for his 
ishta devatd , and, with the world, all its occupations and 
pleasures — every thing appertaining to it — and, consequently, 
its duties also.” 

Satyakama. — “ So may one, for aught you know to the 
contrary, that gives up his swadhainna for the sake of some 
other ishta devatd. At any rate the renunciation of the world 
by a sectary does not mean that he may not marry and keep 
house. For such persons are not unfrequently exhorted 2 to 
lead ‘ household ’ lives, and yet they are absolved from the 
bondage of sioadharma . Nor are shortcomings in point of 
personal character considered a disqualification for such liberty, 
for, it is added, that if a person, giving up caste from religious 
motives, fails in attaining his end, he suffers no harm thereby.” 
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A'gamika . — “ That is only when one gives up caste for Hari, 
ix. y Vishnu.” 

Satyakdma. — “Very true, but the principle of abandoning 
ones own religion (as the vulgar understand by Swadhar- 
ma) for something more excellent — some islita devatd to 
which the mind is devoted, is recognized, nay applauded, 
in the S'astra . Whether I have found a more excellent 
way to justify my act, is a point on which I will not 
offer evidence now ; — and, indeed, according to Indian custom, 
one ought not to pry into another's islita devatd , that being a 
pure question of conscience with him. But if occasion should 
offer, and you desire it, I, for my part, shall have no scruple in 
laying before you the grounds on which I adhere to my Lord 
and Master.” 

Tarkakdma. — “ But to what extent soever a person may 
deviate from his Swadharma , we have never heard him say he 
does not reverence the Vedas. All Hindus, including Sudras 
and Sectaries, bow to the authority of those oracles of 
inspiration.” 

Satyakdma . — “The Sudras cannot know any thing of the 
Vedas, because they are not allowed even to hear them read — 
and there can be no real reverence for a Scripture without 
knowing something about it. As to the sectaries, they are 
glad enough to seize on any passage that may be tortured into 
an approval of their opinions, but it is evident they care little 
for texts of the Vedas when opposed to their sentiments. And 
it is notorious they have fabricated many Upanishads in order 
to beguile the unwary. Such a vague and questionable 
reverence, producing the most opposite doctrines and practices 
cannot be recognized as a bond of union in Hinduism, for 
even the Jesuits of Madura exhibited some such reverence. 
You may have heard of their forgeries.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ The sectaries are a set of ignorant fanatics — 
dupes of cunning and ambitious leaders. If their minds had 
been enlightened by the teaching of Gotama, Kapila, and 
others, they would not have been so unsteady.” 

Satyakdma . — “ Some of the sectaries have ideas of Divine 
love, and are animated by sentiments of devotion to the 
Supreme Being, which they would fast unlearn, under the 
teaching of Gotama and Kanada. And as to Swadharma, 
those doctors would make quick work of it.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ You must be greatly mistaken. I wonder 
the more at your mistake, because even foreign scholars 
profess the greatest respect for the schools of philosophy, 
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though they despise our rites and ceremonies. I should like to 
disabuse your mind by pointing out in detail the excellencies 
of those systems, and refuting your objections.” 

Satyakama . — “ I shall be very happy to listen to your 
explanations.” 

Tarkakama was going to commence his explanations, 
when A'gamika, having no great relish for them, and per- 
ceiving that the son of Kasyapa had already driven the solar 
car nearly over our heads, proposed that we should stop this 
intellectual repast, however pleasant, and look for something 
more material, which, whatever his philosophical friends might 
say to the contrary, he, for his part, particularly felt the need 
of at that moment ; promising, if it pleased the company, 
to come some other morning to listen to Tarkakama’ s explana- 
tions. All assenting to the proposal, the meeting was adjourned 
to Monday week. 

Such, my learned friend, was the conversation I witnessed 
between the parties I have already named. The whole 
occurrence was so novel — almost startling — that I could not 
forbear sending you this full account. If any thoughts strike 
you after reading it, pray let me have the benefit of them. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Pursuant to the arrangement of the previous week, I went 
to Satyakama’s as early as I could on Monday, hoping, though 
not sanguinely expecting, to witness the conference proposed 
by Tarkakama. We had all made a grand mistake in appoint- 
ing that morning for the discussion. On the day of the first 
conference, we did not remember that our almanacs held out 
the threat of an eclipse to the beautiful moon, which had been 
waxing for several nights past. The giant was right earnest 
in verifying the threat. Nearly a third of the splendid orb 
which rose in the evening, shedding its nectareous beams on a 
delighted world, was in the ruthless demon’s grasp for more 
than two hours after midnight. The excitement produced by 
the event turned night into day. Every lane and alley was 
crowded by men, women, and children, some begging, others 
giving alms, and all in breathless haste moving towards the 
river. For A'gamika to think of rest in such a night was 
impossible. The ceremonies, usual on such occasions, occupied 
him nearly till the close of the third watch. He could hardly 
have any sleep after that. It was not to be expected that he 
could take part in a conference on speculative subjects after 
the fatigue and excitement of a sleepless night. He did not 
make his appearance at all. 

Nor was Tarkakama punctual in coming. It is not proba- 
ble that a mere lunar eclipse could have disturbed the repose 
of an admirer of Bhashkaracharya, but he did not wish to 
appear singular in his practice, and was resolved not to show 
any disrespect to the institutions which governed the conduct 
of his countrymen. 

“ Our friends are not yet arrived,” said Satyakama “ per- 
haps they find it inconvenient to come this morning, because 
of last night’s eclipse.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said I, “that is the cause of their ab- 
sence. But I am not sorry your conference is postponed. As 
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I never paid much attention to the dogmas of the schools, the 
discussion will not be the less interesting to me, if meanwhile 
I can revive my knowledge of the Sutras. The fact is we 
generally receive our ideas of the Nyaya and other systems at 
second or third hand. Few of us ever read the Sutras them- 
selves. The Bhashaparichchheda and the Vedanta Sara are 
text-books with most of us. The Sutras of Gotama are in- 
deed studied to some extent. But how few have read even 
the Vedanta Sutras. How still fewer are those who have seen, 
(to say nothing of reading) the Sutras of Kanada, Kapila, 
Patanjali and Jaimini. And yet we all talk of the Vaiseshika, 
Mimansa, and Sankhya, as if we were quite familiar with 
them. I should be glad to know something definitely of them. 
But what puzzles me most is that the different schools are 
supposed to discuss one another’s views. We hear of Gotama 
replying to Kapila, and Kapila to Gotama; of Vyasa assailing 
Kanada, and Kanada Vyasa. How could the earlier philoso- 
pher reply to the later? or are we to suppose that they 
knew one another’s opinions by supernatural vision, and 
that the earlier sage replied to the later by anticipation ! 
A mystery seems to hang over the whole question. Is it 
quite impossible to trace the gradual formation of the various 
schools?” 

Satyakdma. — “ It is perfectly true, as you have said, that 
Brahmins often talk of the opinions of Gotama and Kanada 
without caring to read their Sutras for themselves. They 
thereby give circulation to erroneous opinions on the subject. 
It is commonly believed, is it not ? that while Kapila discarded 
the idea of a Supreme Intelligence creating the universe, 
Gotama and Kanada repudiated such atheistical views, and 
laboured hard to prove the existence of an Almighty and 
Intelligent efficient cause who arranged the universe.” 

“ Of course” said I, “ that is the traditional account we have 
of those eminent liishis’ doctrines.” 

“ The Sutras do not bear out the tradition,” said Satyakama. 
“ I will show you the Sutras on some future occasion. With 
reference to the order in which the various schools were formed, 
— that is a question which has often exercised my thoughts. 
Last night I put some ideas on paper on the subject, which I 
would have read to you, but that I fear they are very crude 
and undigested.” 

“ You have no doubt studied the subject,” said I, “though 
it seems you have not drawn the right conclusions. Such, 
however, is my desire to enlarge my general knowledge of the 
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question, that I shall gladly hear what you have written. Do 
therefore read your paper.” 

Satyakama accordingly read as follows : — 

“ It is very difficult to trace the origin of Hindu philosophy. 
Our ancient writers have left no records which can be properly 
called historical. The charms of poetry, by which their minds 
were captivated at an early period, maintained their power to 
the last. Not only in the department of subjective theology 
(where the facilities which poetry lends to devotion cannot be 
denied), but in historical narratives, in science and philo- 
sophy also, the genius of poetry had absolute sway. The 
metaphysics of Is'wara Krishna, and the astronomy of Bhas- 
karacharya are both in verse. Pleasant reading it was, no 
doubt, to have the fascinations of poetry along with the dry facts 
of history, and the stern principles of science. But nothing can 
be had in the world without a price. If history and science 
were made to contribute pleasures and amusements which they 
were not bound to supply, it has been at the expense of their 
proper tributes — truth and exactitude. The exchange has 
been no benefit, but rather the reverse. When the annals of 
kingdoms, and the definitions of science, are given in poetry, it 
is obvious that the labour required for conducting critical and 
inductive investigations will be in constant danger of being 
supplanted by the comparatively more agreeable exercise of the 
imagination and fancy. 

“ And as to chronology nothing can be a more heterogeneous 
compound of possibilities and impossibilities. You have the 
same Viswamitra, putting Haris'chandra to the trial of his faith, 
and afterwards conducting Rama Chandra to the palace of 
Janaka. You have the same Vas'ishtha at the courts of Dilipa 
and Dasaratha. 

“Accordingly we are left to grope our way in the dark aswe 
best may. All our writers were poets. Facts are so blended 
in their compositions with fictions, that it is impossible to 
disintegrate them.” 

“ But,” added he, folding his paper with some diffidence, 
“ I am afraid what I am reading is irrelevant to your question. 
You probably do not care about the early history of the Brah- 
minical intellect, nor the way in which the various schools of 
philosophy arose.” “ Pray go on,” said I — “ Let me hear what 
you have written. I feel much interested in the question how 
these several systems originated ; — which was the earliest, and 
which the most recent.” 
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“ I do not pretend to unravel that mystery, but perhaps 
some light will be thrown by a consideration of the Sutras 
themselves.” Satyakama then continued to read : “ In the 
midst of the obscurities in which the want of historical 
records has left us, one thing we may assume as certain, 
that the Brahminical mind was formed in the mould of the 
Vedas. Indian scholars were from the earliest times possessed 
with the highest notions of reverence for those writings. In 
all questions, whether political or religious, dogmatic or philo- 
sophical, the authority of the Vedas was conclusive. None 
dared to contradict what they inculcated. No appeal to reason 
or experience lay from their verdict. 

“ But the Vedas are for the most part known to our country- 
men, now, by name only. Probably not one of our contem- 
poraries has read the whole of them — or even seen them in 
their integrity. European enterprise has given portions of 
them to - the world, but few of us think it worth our while 
to procure or peruse them. The small tracts, distinguished by 
the name of Upanishads, are alone familiarly known to any of 
us. Nay it appears that our standard authors on theology and 
physics confined their attention to those tracts, for it is but 
seldom we meet with Vedic passages, quoted in their writings, 
which may not be traced to some Upanishad or other. 

The division of our Vedas, it is well-known, is two-fold, into 
Mantras and Brahmanas. The former may generally be con- 
sidered devotional, the latter ceremonial and dogmatic. As for 
the short treatises called Upanishads, they are, with a few 
exceptions, appendices, to the dogmatic parts, and, like 
codicils nf wills, are held to be the most recent, and there- 
fore the most matured, expositions of the authors’ minds. They 
profess to be repositories of pardvitlyd , or superior knowledge, 
and look down on the great bulk of the Vedas, as cvpard , or 
inferior. They contain some rude indications of philosophic 
thought, and, like the twinklings of stars in a dark night, may 
occasionally serve as guides in a history of Hindu philosophy. 
They do not however exhibit any great attempt at method, 
arrangement, classification, or argument. Even there the 
poetry predominates over the logic. Bold ideas abruptly strike 
your fancy, but you find no clue to the associations which called 
them forth in the author’s mind, and search in vain for the 
reasons on which they were based. Sublime thoughts are not 
wanting, but they resemble sudden flashes, at which you may 
gaze for a moment, but are, immediately after, left in deeper 
darkness than ever. Nor are they free from those irregular 
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flights of the imagination in which poets, with vitiated tastes, 
delight to indulge., setting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality 1 . 

“ The Upanishads appear from their language and style 
to have been the latest, and the Mantras, the earliest of Vedic 
compositions. It may be a delicate question, but it is one 
which ought not to be unfairly suppressed, whether the authors 
of the earliest compositions, the Mantras, profess to have 
written them down as inspired records. You are fond of saying 
that they were breathed out by Brahma at the time of the crea- 
tion, and yet you speak of the liislii of each Mantra . The Man- 
tra itself is such that its Biski may well be supposed to have 
composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter 
and style which could possibly require divine illumination. 

“ That our ancestors looked on the Vedas with such reverence 
is no marvel. The Vedas were the first national efforts in the 
department of literature. In the infancy of literature, the 
ignorant, who did not know how to read or write, would 
naturally look upon those mysterious talents as divine endow- 
ments, as especial instances of Saraswati’s grace. They would 
accordingly feel a sort of religious veneration for such gifted 
and highly favoured persons, and consider their writings as 
divine inspirations. 

“ The Mantras again were hymns. Those who could not 
read, would listen to their recital with the greater devotion, 
and learn to rehearse them in moments of leisure. And those, 
who could read, would go over them as religious exercises. 

“ llhythmical phraseology is always favourable to the senti- 
ment of devotion. The fine versification of the Mantras, their 
excellent adaptation for chanting and music, were charms 
which could not fail to impress both readers and hearers. 
They accordingly considered them as the voice of God. No 
wonder that in the language of poets even birds and beasts 
should be subject to the spell of Vedic recitations. 

“The reverence, first accorded to the Mantras, was easily 
extended to the whole Vedas. Their interpretation was held a 
secondary point. It was received as tradition handed it down. 
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No one dared to expound the Veda in a novel way. The faith 
and practice of one generation were quietly followed by that 
which succeeded it. Indeed the question with the generality 
of men in all countries has been, not, What says the law ? 
but, What says practice? 

“ The Vedas formed from the first the peculiar inheritance 
of the learned, who were honoured under the title of Brahmins. 
Originally all who could, were allowed to read them. This 
appears to be the meaning of the tradition in the Mahabha- 
rata, that there w r as no distinction of castes in the beginning, 
and that the distinction arose subsequently from diversities of 
occupations — and, it may be added, of talents. The learned 
were then classed in a separate order — the Brahmins — who 
became the priests of the w r hole nation, charged with the 
duty, and endowed with the privilege of tapasij ’, or divine 
meditation, for the benefit of themselves and of the whole 
community. The fact is attested by the Bamayana, the oldest 
of epic or Pouranic poems, wdrich says that, in the Satya-yuga, 
devotional exercises w T ere not allowed to any but Brahmins l . 
And indeed some such spiritual privilege must have been the 
monopoly of the priestly order, w'hen Vis'waniitra and Janaka, 
excluded therefrom by their birth, made such strenuous efforts 
to partake of it. 

“ That the right of engaging personally in hard religious 
exercises was not considered an empty privilege, will appear 
from a story, related in the oldest epic poem, just named *. 
After Kama had returned home from his expedition to Lanka, 
and commenced a happy and prosperous reign in Oudh, a Brah- 
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min came to his door, bitterly complaining of the untimely 
death of a child, only five years old, and attributing the tragical 
event to some curse under which the kingdom lay, owing to the 
king's want of watchfulness. Rama, listened to the Brahmin’s 
invectives with self reproach, and could not, with such a humi- 
liating fact before him, gainsay the Brahmin’s conclusion. 
Advised by ministers and Rishis, he proceeded, sword in hand, 
to search out the unknown cause of the national sin. By the 
side of a tank he discovered a man absorbed in deep and austere 
devotion. Challenged by the king, the devotee gave his name 
(Sambuca), and confessed his race (Sudra). For a servile man 
to seek admission to the society of gods by such religious exer- 
cises, was an iniquity, which sufficiently accounted for the 
national calamity. With one stroke of his sword, the king 
severed the Sudra’s head from his bod} 7 . Indra and the other 
gods fell into ecstacies of delight at the promptness with which 
the son of Dasaratha exterminated such a crying evil, and 
immediately sent down a perfumed shower of celestial flowers, 
acknowledging at the same time that the stop, so effectually 
put to the aspiring Sudra’s attempt to obtain a footing in 
heaven, was a service done to themselves. And Rama was 
then assured that the moment the wretched man’s head 
dropped from his neck, life was restored to the Brahmin’s son. 

“Although the Kshetriyas were afterwards (in Tretayuga, 
says the Ramayana 1 ) admitted to the privilege of devotional 
exercises, they were only allowed to read the Yedas for 
themselves. They were forbidden to teach or expound them. 
That still remained the exclusive privilege of Brahmanical 
scholars, to whom implicit obedience was paid when they laid 
down any doctrine. 

“This implicit obedience appears to*have been cheerfully 
accorded to them in the Yedic period. The whole community 
entertained such high notions of their learning and sanctity, 
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that none dared to dispute their authority. Between that 
period and the age of the Dars'anas, however, a tremendous 
revolution had taken place in the opinions of men. 

“ From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition 
is easy. Those who were called upon to render implicit obedi- 
ence to the Brahmanical college, began to question the very 
foundations of sacerdotal authority. The Brahmanical hierarchy 
had become so powerful, as to set the sovereignty of kings and 
princes at defiance. The fear of incurring their malediction — 
an anathema, the effects of which would be felt for countless 
generations, — would haunt the priest-ridden minds of Kshetriyas 
by day and by night, if ever they set themselves in opposi- 
tion to Brahmins. The legend of Haris'chandra, who con- 
sented to sell his queen and his only son, and submitted 
to the vilest of servitudes, rather than incur the conse- 
quences of a Brahmin's resentment, bears conclusive evidence 
of the fact. At length, however, a prince arose in the 
royal line of Ikshwaku, (to which Haris'chandra himself 
belonged,) determined to dissolve the charm by which the 
minds of men were held in servitude to the Brahmins. 
Sakya Muni imposed on himself the task of reforming the 
religion of his country. He cared not, like Yis'wamitra, for 
promotion to the Brahmin ical College — nor, like Tanaka, for 
occasional participation in their exclusive privileges — nor yet 
for inflicting such temporary humiliation on the priestly order, 
as was implied in Bamachandra’s triumph over Parus'arama. 
Disgusted, when young, with the evils of disease and death, he 
renounced the pleasures of dignity and royalty, and went about 
preaching every whereon the necessity of seeking for Nirvana, 
or release from transmigrations, as the only remedy for the 
evils of life. He pronounced the rites and ceremonies of the 
Veda to be idle sports, and the exclusive privileges arrogated 
by the Brahmins, to be empty pretensions. He assailed the 
authority of the very books on which those pretensions were 
founded. He declared that the division of castes was a mere 
human invention, and invited all ranks to assemble under his 
banners on a footing of eqnalit)". The Brahmins add that he 
also denied the immortality of the soul, and pronounced the 
expectation of a future world to be a vain reverie . 1 Whether 
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Buddhism was really liable to the charge of materialism pre- 
ferred against it by the Brahmins, or not, it certainly had no 
divine revelation to plead for its support, nor could it appeal to 
any tradition in its favor. It could only stand on its rational 
pretensions. The study of philosophy and metaphysics was 
therefore absolutely needed for its very existence. So long as 
men believed in the infallibility of the Yeda, they could appeal 
to its texts for the decision of controversies and the solution 
of doubts. But when revelation was ignored, disputes could 
only be settled by the verdict of reason . The necessities 
of Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and meta- 
physics absolutely indispensable, and thus were the first 
attempts at philosophy called forth in India. Hence it 
was that the terms Haituka and Hetu-S'astra were applied to 
the heretical systems. 

“ Buddhism however failed to maintain its ground against 
the Brahmins. It was driven to seek refuge in regions whither 
the Brahmins did not care to pursue it, and where it found as firm 
a footing as Brahminism itself had on the plains of Hindustan. 

“But though expelled from India, Buddhism left strong 
traces of its anti-Yedic rationalism on the field it abandoned. 
It had infected the Brahminical mind itself. It had sown the 
seeds of heresy in the very camp of orthodoxy, and fostered 
among the champions of the S'astra themselves, a spirit of 
discontent with its ritual. Hence it is that so little of rever- 
ence for the Yeda is found in the systems of philosophers. 
All the Dars'anas are branded in the Padma Purana as equally 
pernicious with Buddhism, and equally destructive of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Yeda. S'iva openly confesses to his wife 
Parvati that he had himself taught those doctrines of darkness , 
in the forms of Kanada and others, with a view to bring about 
the destruction of the world 1 . 
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“ Of our six Darsanas, or schools of philosophy, two, how- 
ever, those of Jaimini and Vyasa, are generally considered 
orthodox — while the other four are looked upon with great 
suspicion by the Brahmins themselves 1 . I think that the 
Dars'anas of Jaimini and Vyasa, (called the Former and Latter 
Mimansas, or deciders,) were written with a view to correct 
the errors of their predecessors, and w r ere of more recent dates 
than the rest. 

“ The Nyaya and the Sankhya are in fact a sort of compro- 
mise between Brahminism and Buddhism. They contain as 
much of the Buddhist element, as could be held without danger 
to Brahminical supremacy. The authors lyrofess to uphold the 
Veda, because experience had taught them that the dignity of 
their order could not be maintained without the Veda — and 
they inculcate the reality of future states of life against the 
Buddhists. But the spirit of their teaching is quite as hostile 
to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism. 

“I believe therefore that the Nyaya and Sankhya were 
among the first fruits of the Brahminical intellect, when it 
sought to enlist the aid of rationalism in the service of the 
Brahminical order. As to the question of priority between the 
two systems themselves, the fact of one of the Sankhya Sutras 
making plain reference to the Nyaya, and speaking of the 
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six categories of the Vaiseshika may be considered as decisive 
proof in favor of the Nyaya. Such evidence, it is true, is far 
from being conclusive, because there have been many interpo- 
lations ; — but the Nyaya is the least controversial among the 
systems, and there is no reason of any cogency for rejecting 
the authenticity of the Sankhya Sutra in question. The 
Nyaya may therefore be considered the first production of 
Brahminical philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in 
India. 

“ The prevalence of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins 
of the use of metaphysics in conducting controversies, and 
especially in refuting objections — and of the risks, they ran, of 
incurring the contempt of the community by confining their 
attention to the simple ritual of the Yedas. The Nyaya with 
its orderly array of scientific terms, its physics, logic, and 
metaphysics, was manifestly fitted to train and quicken the 
intellectual powers. 

“ While heresy had been rampant, the vast majority of the 
Brahminical order were unable to think for themselves, or 
unlearn prejudices already instilled into their minds. The 
reasons for which S'udras were relieved from the task of 
intellectual exercises, were becoming more and more applicable 
to the twice-born classes. Traditional teaching, and the pre- 
scribed ritual, received with implicit submission, were fast 
incapacitating them for vigorous mental labour. If the servile 
tribes had a routine of duties made ready for them, the higher 
grades had also their routine, not indeed of servile attendance 
on human superiors, but of endless rites and ceremonies, 
no less enslaving to the mind. As far as intellectual acti- 
vity was concerned, the distinction between Brahmins and 
S'udras had become almost nominal. 

“ The author of the Nyaya would no doubt have the satis- 
faction of believing that his new system would arrest the 
progress of heresy, and prevent the gradual decline of the 
orthodox intellect. If the Brahmin’s mind continued to be 
stinted by the discipline of the Vedas, in the same manner 
as the S'udra’s was by the authority of the twice-born, 
what real difference would there remain in point of mental 
freedom between the highest and the lowest tribes ? Implicit 
submission of intellect was exacted from both. Was it at 
all wonderful then that heresy stalked abroad, and that 
many Brahmins had themselves fallen into the snare ? Could 
minds of any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions ? 
Must they not meditate on the wonders of the creation, except 
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as the antiquated Vedas directed them? And must they 
always interpret the Vedas in the monotonous way taught by 
the old Rishis ? 

“ Orthodox philosophers accordingly came forward to supply 
the craving of the Brahminical mind, without endangering 
the stability of the Brahminical order. They did not seem 
to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwilling to 
renounce those time-honoured compositions. The Vedas had 
indeed charms to which Gotama and Kapila themselves, 
however sceptically inclined, could not be insensible. And 
besides the real interest they might take in the fine hymns of 
the Saman, and in the theological enigmas of the Upanishads, 
there was another point to be considered. A slur cast on the 
Vedas might prove dangerous to the Brahminical order, and 
would be enjoyed as a triumph by the vanquished Buddhists. 
It might also lead to radical changes in the constitution of 
society. The improvement of the Brahminical intellect 
could not indeed be safely attempted, unless revolutionary 
agitations among the S'udras were at the same time jealously 
guarded against, and unless the twice-born themselves 
maintained inviolate their respect for authority. 

“ To conservative considerations, such as the above, we may 
fairly attribute the notable fact, that,* in most of the systems 
of Brahminical philosophy, we find the authors not only 
addressing a select few, by means of enigmatical Sutras, 
instead of the public at large, in language understood by all, — 
but also maintaining the authority of the Veda, without 
caring much for its doctrine and ritual, and, while introducing 
mere physical and metaphysical subjects, promising to their 
pupils nothing less than the final emancipation of the soul 
as the reward of their intellectiuil labour. 

“ That the Brahminical philosophers taught initiated 
scholars only, and that their systems were thoroughly esoteric, 
is evident, not only from the jealousy with which they 
excluded the inferior castes, but also from the mode in which 
they committed their lectures to writing. It is related of 
the great Alexander, who invaded our country more than two 
thousand years ago, that when his tutor Aristotle published 
his physical lectures, the monarch wrote him to the following 
effect : “ You have not done well in publishing these lectures ; 
“ for how shall we, your pupils, excel other men, if you make 
“ that public to all which we learnt from you.” To this 
Aristotle is said to have replied, “My lectures are published 
“ and not published ; they will be intelligible to those who 
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“ heard them and to none beside 1 .” The authenticity of this 
anecdote may be reasonably questioned, but the very fabrica- 
tion of it would show the difficulty which the worid experi- 
enced in comprehending the lectures of Aristotle. Now 
if lectures which, however abstruse, had their sentences 
complete, and their subjects and predicates expressed, 
could still be so obscure that their publication was held to be 
no publication, how little was the chance of an uninitiated 
mind’s understanding the Sutras of our philosophers ! Then- 
sense was couched in sentences often incomplete, with sub- 
jects or predicates in the minds, not in the language, of the 
authors, with arbitrary anuvrittis , or ellipses, — and the reason- 
ing but obscurely hinted at. Sutras, without commentaries, 
are proverbially sealed books. 

“ The peculiar construction of these sentences could not 
have been accidental. We cannot suppose that Gotama and 
Kapila were not competent to write more intelligibly, nor can 
we entertain the idea that they would, without a motive, write 
what no one could read. The obvious inference is, that they 
were unwilling to speak but to a select body of pupils, for the 
edification of whom, and of none others, the Sutras were com- 
posed. They were not intended for the public. The S'udras 
certainly had no right to them. 

“ Nor does it appear that our philosophers had a real belief 
in the Vedas. A'gamika was not far in the wrong the other 
day, in saying that Gotama and Ivanada could not entertain 
much respect for the Vedas, when they set forth categories 
and topics, wholly unknown to those S'astras, as absolutely 
necessary for Emancipation. And yet they never formally 
denied their authority. On the contrary, they professed the 
highest reverence for them as oracles of truth, as if they really 
constituted (to use the homely illustration of Tarkakama), a 
Sudder Court of Appeal. This appears still more clearly from 
the way in which some have endeavoured to reconcile these 
inconsistencies. They divide the Veda into the Karina Kdnda , 
or the Chapter on Works, and the Jndn Kdnda , or the Chapter 
on Knowledge. The former, they say, were intended for the 
ignorant, the latter, for the enlightened. We might have 
known how to understand them, if they had maintained that 
the Chapter on Works was revealed in the infancy of human 
society, when the minds of men were not prepared for a higher 
knowledge of divine things, and that the Chapter on Knowl- 
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edge was communicated in a more enlightened age. But 
their theory is, that the Vedas were, in their entire form, pro- 
duced before the origin of human society. And the division 
into the chapters on works and knowledge is altogether arbi- 
trary. For the Jnan Kdand itself contains directions for ritual 
observances ! 

“ The most striking instance of such spasmodic fits of rever- 
ence for the Veda is found in Kapila. In the 82nd Sutra of 
the 1st Chapter, he maintains that the provisions in the S'ruti 
are insufficient for the final cure of the threefold evils of life, 
and in the 83rd Siitra, he appeals to the Veda itself for the 
truth of that assertion, thus citing it as a witness against its 
own incompetency, and extorting a confession of its own im- 
becility. The fact is that while our philosophers were glad 
enough to make a convenience of the Veda, they entertained 
little or no respect for it absolutely. 

“ Probably they conceived that, as some external respect for 
the Vedas was necessary to conciliate the feelings, and command 
the attention of even their own pupils, the division mentioned 
above, would be the most sagacious device for inculcating a 
more rational doctrine than that of mere ritualism. The Brah- 
mins were far too devoutly attached to those writings to listen 
to teachers who openly attacked them. Of course this 
mode of teaching involved a sort of chhala , or deceit, which 
did no credit to the teachers ; but if Gotama and Kapila 
did not act altogether innocently in adapting their doctrine 
to the prejudices of their contemporaries, the spirit of the 
age in which they lived would be some palliation of their 
conduct. 

“ The same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times 
led them to promise supreme felicity as the reward of philoso- 
phical speculation. Nothing short of the summnm bonum was 
considered a sufficient recompense for the trouble it imposed. 
That the sentiment of religion predominated in the minds of 
our ancestors is evident from the spirit of our ancient literature. 
It indicates a feeling of dependence on supernatural powers, 
which is equalled only by the contempt the authors expressed 
for the perishable objects of the world. Philosophers perhaps 
imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths which 
could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the 
qualities of earth and water, they could never find an audience, 
unless they held out hopes of everlasting welfare as the prayo- 
jana, or end, of their investigations. In the estimation of their 
contemporaries, no inferior boon was worth the trouble. 
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“ The offer of such spiritual rewards on the part of philoso- 
phers, for investigations chiefly physical, at best metaphysical, 
though it must be accepted as a pleasing testimony to the 
religious feelings of our predecessors, was productive of con- 
sequences very much to be regretted. Physics, metaphysics, 
and theology, were confounded in one mass. While the most 
trifling points of inquiry (whether, for instance, upamdna , or 
“comparison/’ was a distinct class of proof, and, whether the 
body was a compound of one, three, or five elements,) were 
prosecuted with some feeling of religious awe, questions of really 
vital importance, which regarded the existence and attributes 
of God, and the permanent interests of the soul, were necessa- 
rily robbed of their due solemnity. Theology and physics being 
placed on the same level, the former could challenge no greater 
degree of attention than was accorded to the latter. The 
degradation of the one, and the undue exaltation of the other, 
were the natural consequences” — 

“I do not quite comprehend the drift of your observa- 
tions — ” said I, interrupting the essayist. 

“ I mean,” said Satyakama, “ our philosophers considered the 
investigation of the elements of which the body was composed, 
and the inquiry into the source whence the world was produced, 
and into duties on which our everlasting welfare depends, as of 
equal importance, thus unduly exalting the one, and virtually 
degrading the other branch of human inquiry. If we did not 
know the precise nature of our corporeal composition, we could 
not lose much by our ignorance ; but we might be in eternal 
peril by our ignorance of the duties we owe to our Maker. 
Things of time were placed on the same level with things of 
eternity. That which might be called the one needful thing 
for all persons, and which might therefore justly engross our 
chief attention, was set on a footing of equality with other ques- 
tions of far less importance.” 

Satyakama continued ; “ Gotama appears to me to have led 
the way in the career of Brahminical philosophy. The name 
must be familiarly known to all students of Vedas and Puranas. 
My. namesake in the Chhandogya Upanishad, the son of 
Jabala, had a Gotama for his patron and preceptor. It was a 
Gotama too (I cannot determine whether he was identical with 
the son of Haridrumat of the Chhandogya,) whose domestic 
happiness was marred b}^ the lascivious prince of the gods, 
himself punished with the natural consequences of the 
Brahmin's indignation. Various other Gotamas are also cele- 
brated in the Sastras. There was one of that designation, 
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tlie spiritual preceptor of the Pandavas. There was another 
too, famous in the legends of the Buddhists, and corrupted in 
extra-Gangetic India into Gaudma. Which of these, or whe- 
ther any of them, was the author of the Sutras, which claim 
the same name for their author, is more than I can say. 

“ The author of the Nyaya Sutras has been otherwise called 
Akshapada. The Sa rvada rs 'a na -Sa ncjra hct styles him so. 
Vijnana Bhikshu, the commentator of the Sankhya, gives him 
the same appellation. There are various stories current among 
the learned as to the reason for which this surname was given 
him. One of those stories has been thus communicated to me. 
Gotama, they say, used to go about in such a state of abstrac- 
tion, pondering the figments of his system, that his ordinary 
eyes quite forgot their office, on which Vishnu was so good as to 
plant a pair of optics in his feet, hence Akshapada or eye-footed . 
Hemchandra however gives the word Naiyayika as synonymous 
with Akshapada, the etymology of which is given differently in 
a manuscript lexicon, the S'abda-muktd-mahdrnava h 

“ Gotama aimed at the promotion of scientific and metaphy- 
sical researches, as the best mental discipline for the Brahmins. 
An idle dependence on the authority of the Veda, and a blind 
adherence to the ritual therein enjoined, had not proved a 
sufficient protection against heresy. When Buddhists made 
their appeals from the authority of the Vedas to that of reason 
and conscience, Brahmins were almost silenced. Many were 
even converted, to the no small triumph of the enemy 2 . It was 
high time that Brahmins should know how to wield the wea- 
pons of logic, and not allow their opponents to make a monopoly 
of Jictu, or argument. 

“ Gotama accordingly directed the attention of the Brahmins 
to the several branches of human knowledge, which he thought 
were calculated to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to 
conduct polemical discussions with advantage. He classified 
them under sixteen topics, which he enumerates in his first 
aphorism. It is singular that, unlike Brahminical authors in 
general, he commences his work without any manyaldcharna , 
or auspicious introduction. The aphorisms of ali the other 
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schools commence with the word atJia, supposed to be an 
auspicious particle. The sixteen topics proposed by him 
certainly embrace a wide range of human research and specula- 
tion ; but as the Brahmins in general cared little for intellectual 
and physical inquiries, not founded on the Veda, he endeavoured 
to gain them over by proclaiming that the final liberation of the 
soul depended on the study of his topics. 

“ I have supposed Gotama to be the earliest of Brahminical 
philosophers. My reason for doing so is that his system, while 
it combats many opinions advanced by teachers of heresy, con- 
tains nothing that may be considered as levelled against doc- 
tors of other orthodox schools. He notices and answers 
numerous objections, (some of a most fanciful description,) 
which cannot be traced to any work or system now known ; 
but there is no evidence of his contending against Vedantism, 
or feven the Sankhya. The commentator recognizes a few 
skirmishes against Kapila in some of the Sutras, but in no 
Sutra does any characteristic doctrine of the Sankhya school 
appear to be the point of attack. 

“ Gotama appears, as I have said, to have laboured to 
introduce among the Brahmins the study of logic and phys- 
ics, and although in consequence of the great variety of 
topics which he undertook to discuss simultaneously, he did 
not arrive at any great results, the rules he laid down for 
correct reasoning, and especially for the detection of fallacies, 
have done great service to posterity. He taught in its elemen- 
tary form the very method of syllogism with which the name 
of Aristotle is associated in Europe — a name which many of 
us have heard from the Omla of our courts, and from others 
who have carefully studied the literature of the Mohammedans. 
If Gotama’s system of logic were amended by succeeding 
scholars, not bound by the authority of their immediate 
teachers, we might expect the same success in India which 
has crowned the efforts of philosophers in Europe. 

“ But in order to ensure that success it wouid be necessary 
to allow fair discussion — unrestrained by the dictum of 
authority, and unhampered by the dread of incurring popular 
obloquy, when errors and defects required to be corrected by 
careful experiment and investigation. To perpetuate those 
errors and defects, instead of rectifying them by the light of 
new discoveries, is in reality not reverence to the memory of 
that eminent philosopher, but injustice to the truths with 
which the errors are mixed up. It was a great thing that he 
taught the rules of correct reasoning, and a system capable of 
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improvement — and if he did not succeed in rightly applying 
those rules in many points, it is incumbent on his successors 
to follow them up, and supply the deficiency. But to perpet- 
uate the errors alongside the truths, is like an obstinate 
refusal to wipe off the mildew on a beautiful picture, and like 
wilfully thrusting a great piece of art on the notice of posterity 
in an unclean and disfigured state.” 

Satyakama paused for a moment here to decipher some 
scrawls in his paper. I took the opportunity of asking what 
he meant by errors in the system of Gotama. “ Kishis,” said 
I, “ cannot err. We must have very cogent reasons, indeed, 
if we be called upon to abandon that long-cherished maxim.” 
“ I will not enter now,” said Satyakama, “ into the question 
of the specific errors of Gotama. We must have a conference 
on the subject sooner or later. But the fact of the various Kishis, 
who founded schools of philosophy, having disagreed among 
themselves, is sufficient evidence against your long cherished 
maxim. Where two persons hold conflicting opinions, one 
must be in the wrong — because truths cannot be conflicting.” 

“ But perhaps,” said I, “ they only misunderstood each other 
— perhaps their opinions were only seemingly conflicting.” 

“ S'ankaracharya,” replied Satyakama, “ understood them to 
be really conflicting. A'gamika cited a passage to that effect 
the other day. But even if they misunderstood each other, 
the misunderstanding itself was an error.” 

Satyakama resumed his discourse: — “ I should be inclined 
on general grounds to place Kapila as the immediate successor 
of Gotama, but the express mention of the six categories, and 
‘ the Vais'eshikas ’ in the 25th Sankhya Sutra presents a diffi- 
culty. A comparison of the Sankhya and Vais'eshika does 
not countenance the supposition of that Sutra being an inter- 
polation 1 must therefore name Kanada as our second 
philosopher in order of succession. 

“ Kanada’s system is considered a branch of the Nyaya. 
His theory is what we call the Atomic — a theory which was 
simply hinted at by Gotama. The founder of the Vais'eshika 
school took up “the less than the least,” as the author of the 
Nyaya Sutras had defined an atom, and produced theory, 
which has earned for him and his followers the nickname of 
feeders on small particles . The name Kanada itself lias that 
meaning, and was evidently given him by his enemies His 
real name appears to be unknown. 

“His first three Sutras form an extraordinary introduction 
to his work. As if by way of making a mere confession of 
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faith, he begins by defining Dharma 1 , and declaring the author- 
ity of the Yadas, though we hear nothing on religion or ethics 
in the first chapter, and but very little in any other part. His 
categories and his classification of causes bear a singular 
resemblance to those of the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while 
his mode of accounting for. the origin of the world, by the 
combination of atoms, is almost identical with that of a sect 
of ancient European philosophers, the Epicureans, as represent- 
ed by Lucretius. He does not indeed betray the diffidence 
with which the Latin poet asserts the necessity of a small, the 
smallest possible, inclination in the motion of falling atoms, 
nor is be afraid of introducing the theory of oblique motions 2 , 
but he boldly attributes to adrishta, four things, which he 
conceived to be necessary for the first start of his world, viz. 
the upward course which heat takes when emitted by fire, the 
oblique motion of the air , and the primal action of atoms and 
of the mind 3 . He does not seem to have entertained the idea 
of a Self-existent Supreme Intelligence creating the world.” 

I could not help interrupting my friend again. “ Do you 
mean,” said I, “ to maintain that Kanada did not allow the 
existence of God, or that his system is niris wara? ” 

“ I have no knowledge of him,” answered Satyakama “ ex- 
cept from his Sutras, and I can safely say he makes no men- 
tion of God in any of them — and that he ascribes the primal 
action of his eternal atoms to adrishta . Atoms combine by 
actions and impulses. These are imparted by combinations 
already formed, and thereby fresh combinations are produced. 
In tracing these actions and impulses to their origin , he could 
not find any cause for the first impulse, except in adrishta * 
If this implies that he did not admit the existence of a God, I 
am sorry for it, but I cannot help it.” 

“ Does not S'ankaracharya say, and is it not universally 
believed, even among the opponents of Brahminism, that the 
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Nyaya, including the.Vais'eshika, considers atoms as the mate- 
rial , but God as the efficient cause of the world 1 ? ” 

“ S'ankaracharya certainly attributes that doctrine to 
the followers of Kanada, and many of them indeed 
maintain it, but there is no trace of it in the Sutras of 
their original teacher ; and S'anbara thus represents his 
doctrine : 4 At the creation also, an operation is pro- 
‘ duced in aerial atoms, which is dependant on aclrisJita . 
4 That operation joins its own atom with another. Then 
4 from binaries, by gradual steps, is produced the air. 
4 The same is the case with fire. The same with water. 
‘ The same with earth. The same with organized bodies. 
1 Thus is the whole universe produced from Atoms. The 
* form and other qualities of binaries and other compounds 
‘ are derived from those of the atoms themselves 2 / As to the 
opponents of Brahminism — if thereby you mean Europeans, 
they have for the most part drawn their information from 
Coiebrooke, the most learned of foreign scholars — and very few 
that may have consulted native authorities, probably attended 
solely to modern manuals, or confided in their pundits, and 
did not care to verify what they read or heard by a reference 
to the Sutras. 

“ Coiebrooke makes no mention of the above Sutra, but 
he evidently refers to it when he speaks of the Nyaya theory 
of the original combination of atoms 3 . As he did not discuss 
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3 “Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue, the creative 

will of God, or time, or other competent cause, constitute a double atom of 
earth ; and, by concourse of three binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced ; 
and, by concourse of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom; and so on, to a gross, 
grosser, or grossest mass of earth : thus great earth is produced ; and in like 
manner, great water, from aqueous atoms; great light, from luminous; and 
great air, from aerial. The qualities that belong to the effect are those which 
appertained to the integrant part, or primary particle, as its material cause : 
and conversely, the qualities which l>clong to the cause arc found in the effect.” 
Colebrooke’s Essays. 
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the meaning of ndrishta , those that followed him, without a 
knowledge of the Sutra itself, did not perhaps pay especial 
attention to all the expressions which he used, and so missed 
his reed meaning. Whether adrishta means destiny, or some 
unseen virtue in the material atoms themselves, is a question 
which we shall discuss afterwards. I shall for the present content 
myself with having given you Kanada’s own words, which 
scarcely justify our explicitly assigning to them a theistical 
character 1 , nor is there any thing in Gotama calling for the 
same/’ 

I was much surprized by what Satyakama represented to be 
the teaching of Ivanada, but, reserving further discussion for a 
future occasion, I begged him to resume his paper. He con- 
tinued ; “ Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 
three-fold evils of life, which neither the Vedas nor the com- 
mon sense of mankind had been able to remove. Who this 
Kapila was, or when he lived, is equally uncertain with the 
age and personality of Gotama. There is a Kapila mentioned 
in the Swetaswatara, a son of Brahma, but some commentators 
explain it away by taking the word as an adjective, not a* 


l t{ The Nvaya is essentially theistical. According to them, God is personal. 
He is not, as it expressly asserts, mere existence, mere knowledge, mere Rliss, 
but he is a substance, of which existence, <fcc. are attributes ; for it is immpossible 
to think of existence, knowledge, <fce., without referring them to a subject which 
exists, which has knowledge, &c. He is not the supreme soul of the Veddnta 
which is the whole universe, but distinguished as well from the world as from 
finite spirits. He is not a mere emanation from nature, as Kapila asserted, but 
altogether different from nature, and self-existent. He is also not, as appears 
to be Pdtanjali’s opinion, a merely omniscient being ; but he is of infinite power, 
the Ruler of the universe, and nature could not exist independent of a God, or 
could exist only without order, harmony and object. And this idea is not only 
a fortuitous addition to the system, but one of its chief springs ; for all the 
substances in the world, without God, remain unconnected. There may be 
atoms, but they do not constitute a world, they are solitary, unconnected, without 
any apparent difference ; of themselves they have no action, produce no effects, and 
not even the simplest compound of two atoms can arise from them alone, much 
less a compound of a certain form and for certain objects, not the world in its 
unity, harmony, and infinite variety of forms. There may be souls, independent 
of a creator, but without conscience, without enjoyment, without development, 
and without a final end, for they are not united with mind, the instrument, by 
which they are connected with the world, among themselves and with the 
Creator. Because this connexion exists, because there is form, because indiv- 
idual souls have conscience, therefore it is necessary to assume a God who 
by his infinite power and knowledge is the author of this connexion, of the 
all-pervading harmony of the world. This argument for the existence of a 
deity is essentially theological or based upon final causes in nature. The deity 
is the creator of the world as to its form, not as to its matter.” Dr. Roer — 
Bibliotheca Indica, Yol. ix. 

One cannot help wishing that the learned expositor had added definite 
references to the passages of Gotama or Kan&da on which these remarks ore based. 
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substantive. Kapila is also reckoned in the Puranas as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, by whom the Sankhya system was 
revealed for the salvation of the world. He is identified with 
the sage, represented in the Ramayana, as the destroyer of the 
unhappy sons of Sagara, who were disturbing the world m 
search of their stolen horse. Sagara had all but completed the 
wonderful sacrifice, As'wamedha, when an envious god 
interrupted it by stealing the steed consecrated for the altar. 
Commissioned by their father, the princes, sixty thousand in 
number, went in all directions to trace the course of the 
missing animal, and when it could not be found on the surface 
of the earth, they dug out a passage to the lower regions, where 
the consecrated horse was seen by the side of the divine Kapila 
absorbed in religious contemplation. Not doubting that the 
apparent devotee was in reality but a thief, the princes, 
meditating revenge, set up a yell, which roused him from the 
lethargy of his devotion. Directly the sage’s eyes, glowing 
with fury at the uncalled-for disturbance, fell on the vociferat- 
ing princes, they were reduced to a heap of ashes. A nephew 
of the ill-fated youths afterwards recovered the sacrificial horse, 
and was advised to make supplications for the descent of the 
Ganga from heaven, with a view to the future salvation of his 
uncles. At Ganga Saugor, or the mouth of the river Hooghly, 
there is still a shrine dedicated to Kapila, and that is supposed 
to be the spot where the tragical event took place, though 
Saugor in Central India corresponds better to the geography of 
the site where the sacrifice is said to have been celebrated. 
The S'ri Bhagavata expresses its doubt as to the correctness of 
this legend, which, it says, ill accords with the excellence of a 
character that was at the same time an incarnation of Vishnu 
and the founder of the Sankhya. 

“Kapila went the length of denying, outright, the existence 
of the Deity. The wonder is, that he is still ranked among 
orthodox philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of 
heresy like the Buddhists. But the Brahmins are very for- 
giving, if one will humour them in their notions of superiority 
as gods of the earth , and conform to the authority of the Vedas. 
The 92nd and two following Sutras of the first chapter of 
Kapila, may be characterized as black aphorisms , since therein 
he not only declares that the existence of a Supreme Being is 
not proved, but asserts it impossible for such a Being to be the 
Creator of the World 1 . 
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“With Kapila there could be no real freedom if a person 
were subject to a desire or motive. The soul, being essentially 
free, is, according to his theory, incapable of volition. It is 
ucld sin, or perfectly unmindful of the external. It is a simple 
witness. He accordingly argues that, since no thinking agent 
performs an action without a motive , the Soul could not be 
supposed to be the Creator without being subject to a motive 
or desire. Such subjection however would imply a bondage, 
and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary consequence, 
from its power. If it had the desire, it would be wanting in 
the power — and if it had the power, that is to say perfect free- 
dom, it would not have the will. Hence a thinking agent would 
not, if he could, and could not, if he would, create the universe. 
The acuteness displayed in this argument is indisputable, but 
subtlety and profundity are not synonymous. 

“ The system of Kapila is more metaphysical than that of 
Gotama or Kanada, and deals as much more with mere 
subtleties, as the latter two, with the realities of psycho- 
logy and physics. But Kapila has in many respects 
influenced the popular mind more than Gotama or Kanada. 
The title Sankhya, accorded to his system, signifies numeral, 
implying its precision in the enumeration of first principles. 

It stands also for discriminative knowledge, or judgment. 
Although plainly denying the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and therefore styled Niris'wara, neither he nor his system has 
incurred the odium which had fallen to the lot of Buddha and 
his system. The Puranas and Tantras, those undoubted ex* 
ponents of the popular mind, have borrowed more from 
Kapila’s, than from any other philosopher’s system. It is a 
common saying that there is no knowledge equal to the 
SdnkJuja, nor any power equal to the Yoga l . 

“ Kapila maintained that the true remedy for the perils of 
life is to be found in discriminative knowledge. The instru* 
ments of that knowledge are three, perception, inference, and 
sabda> w T hich may be rendered, the word. Gotama also had 
acknowledged those sources of knowledge, and had added a 
fourth, upamana , or analogy, while Kanada had reduced the 
number to two, by contending that the word was implied in 
Inference, 

“It does not clearly appear what Gotama, Kanada, and 
Kapila meant by S'abda, or the word. They defined it to be the 
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language of unerring authority; but was it Unerring de jure , 
or simply dc facto / If, as is more probable, they meant the 
former, then by S'abda they understood simply the authority 
of the S'astra — ignoring that important branch of evidence for 
truth, which is founded on human testimony. According to the 
rules of those philosophers, it would in that case be impossible 
to prove to a Bengali, that the sepoys of the Bengal army 
mutinied at Meerut and Delhi. 

4 4 The objects of knowledge are, according to Kapila’s ar- 
rangement, twenty-five. Prakriti , or nature, defined to be 
the equipoise of the three qualities of excellence, foulness , and 
darkness , is the first, as Purusha , or soul, is the last. The 
intervening twenty-three are mahat , or intelligence, ahankdra , 
or self-consciousness, the five tanmdtra , or subtle elements, 
eleven organs, inclusive of the mind, and the five gross ele- 
ments. Of these Prakriti, the rootless root , is the first cause 
of all things — while Purusha, or soul, is a simple witness. 
Both are eternal : but the former, inanimate and non-sentient, 
is prolific and active ; — the latter, intelligent and sentient, is 
non-productive, because free and indifferent. Prakriti how- 
ever creates for the soul, and in its vicinity. 

“ The atheistic part of Kapila’s system was rectified by a 
mystic Rishi of the name of Patanjali, who unmistakeably 
inculcated the existence of Is'wara or God, and whose system 
has consequently been called Ses'wara , or theistical. It must 
however be confessed, in justice to Kapila, that Patanjali does 
not attribute the creation to his Is'wara. His definition of 
Is'wara corresponds exactly to Kapila’s idea of the soul — viz., 
44 untouched by troubles, works, fruits, or deserts 1 .” The only 
difference is that Patanjali considers him to be the guru , or 
master, of 44 even the elder beings 2 ,” — thereby acknowledging 
one spirit as supreme over the rest. The non-acknowledgment 
of some such Supreme Being was a glaring inconsistenc} r in 
Kapila, when nevertheless he contended for the authority of 
the Vedas. Who could have inspired the Vedas if there were 
no Supreme Being? 

44 Patanjali’s is thoroughly a mystical system. It consists 
mainly of some vague rules of yoga , or a sort of mental and 
corporeal discipline, which cannot be considered as other than 
chimerical. His references to Is'wara pranidlidna , or divine 
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contemplation, we must accept as a pleasing witness to that 
religious sentiment, which God has implanted in human nature, 
and which is indeed the most satisfactory evidence of His 
existence. But we cannot set much value on the rules he has 
laid down for Yoga. They are only negatives l . The internal 
and external senses must be abstracted from the out-side world. 
Except the vague idea involved in the expression Is'wara 
pranidhdna , he suggests no realities on which the mind is to 
exercise itself — nothing about the doings of Is'wara, or his 
perfections. 

“ The rules again for the performance of Yoga, not only 
relate to various kinds of mental abstraction, but embrace 
peculiar corporeal practices, such as the suppression of breath, 
the twisting of limbs, and certain prescribed postures of the 
body. The system is in fact a motley compound of mental and 
corporeal exercises. To these exercises, extraordinary physical 
and intellectual powers are ascribed. By abstracting the 
corporeal senses from their ordinary media of communication, 
the Yogi is endowed with heavenly senses. He may not see or 
hear what passes around, — he may be insensible to external 
impressions — but he has intuition of things which his neigh- 
bours cannot see or hear. He becomes so buoyant, or rather 
so sublimated by his Yoga, that, gravitation, or, as Bhaskara- 
charya calls it, the attractive power of the earth*, has no 
influence on him. He can walk and ascend in the sky, as if 
he were suspended under a balloon. He can, by this intuitive 
process, inform himself of the mysteries of astronomy and 
anatomy — of all things in fact that may be found in any of the 
different worlds. He may call to recollection the events of a 
previous life. He may understand the language of the brute 
creation. He may obtain an insight into the past and future. 
He may discern the thoughts of others, himself vanish at 
pleasure, and, if he chose to do so, enter into his neighbour’s 
body, and thus take possession of his living skin 3 ! 
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“ Before I introduce the names of the two remaining leaders 
of Brahminical philosophy, a few remarks may not be irrelevant, 
on the effects produced by the dogmas of the schools already 
named. I am not now speaking of those dogmas in detail. 
But, from the open avowal, or unmistakeable insinuation, that 
the Vedas were not competent guides to inquirers after saving 
truth, and from the promise of emancipation to a mere 
knowledge of physics or metaphysics, it will perhaps be ac- 
knowledged that their speculations did not contribute much, 
either to the growth of the religious sentiment, or to any real 
advancement in human science. When men prescribed means 
for attaining supreme felicity other than the teaching of what 
was conceded to be a revelation from God, especially when those 
remedies were trumpeted forth as superior to and purer than 
what was “ heard,” — the tendency of the doctrine must have 
been to foster a spirit of infidelity and of self-willed philosophy, 
far worse, because more insidious, than that of Buddhism ; at 
which A'gamika’s indignation, the other day, was only consist- 
ent with his avowed principles as a Vedic Brahmin. The 
desultory passages in which our philosophers contended for the 
authority of the Vedas were probably dictated by prudential 
motives. They were mere manifestoes of faith, unconnected 
with the arguments of the Sutras, and could not be intended 
for the conviction of intelligent inquirers. 

44 The results of philosophical speculations, which, professing 
to include theology, ignored every consideration calculated to 
magnify the glory of Him, from whom the science of theology 
derives its title, were not unlike the effects produced elsewhere 
by the writings of the earlier sages of Greece. There are but 
few educated Indians who have not heard of Socrates and 
Plato. The philosophers who preceded them had in some 
respects speculated, like Gotama and Kapila, on the properties 
of matter and mind. They were also classified into schools, 
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such as the Ionic, the Eleatic, the Pythagorean. They pro- 
pounded many theories on the origin of the world, the nature 
of God, the properties of matter and mind. Water, air, fire, had 
each its claims recognized as the primary element. Some 
thought that the world was evolved by the disjunction or decom- 
position of an infinite mass, the reverse process of the Nyaya ; 
others, like Kanada, taught that it was formed by the combi- 
nation of small particles. 

“ The effects produced by such speculations were the 
unsettling of men’s minds, and the mere disturbance of 
existing institutions. Nothing was established, every thing 
was shaken. Sciences, distinct in themselves, were blended 
logether. Objects, which surpassed the limits of the human 
understanding, were pursued with the same confidence and 
eagerness with which the easiest questions were investigated. 
The philosophers professed to have solved problems, really out 
of the range of our knowledge, while they threw doubts on 
matters which every body believed, and which none could 
deny without belying his nature. 

“ The speculations of the Nyaya and Sankhya bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to those of the Grecian schools, and the results 
were not unlike. The topics of Gotama, the categories of 
Kanada, and the twenty-five principles of Kapila, though they 
included some important points of human knowledge, proved 
nevertheless a failure. The authors began to dogmatize in the 
very infancy of philosophical speculation. They drew general 
conclusions before they had collected facts. They worked up 
their own ideas, without sufficient attention to external pheno- 
mena. They delivered obscure Sutras to exercise the ingenuity 
of their followers. Their disciples were reduced to the neces- 
sity of exhausting their talents in servile commentatorial work, 
without the liberty of rectifying what was wrong. 

“ Neither did they stop to consider the true range of human 
capacity, and the limits which mark off things comprehensible , 
from those that are incomprehensible. While they boldly 
speculated on points which man can never determine by the 
exercise of reason, they did not deal fairly with those inquiries 
for which they were really competent. No wonder that their 
researches were unsatisfactory. 

“ In justice to the founders of our schools, we must con- 
fess that the opinions which they embodied in their systems 
had probably long been floating in the popular mind. The 
Buddhist defection had no doubt produced a spirit of scepti- 
cism, from which the authors of the Sutras were not altogether 
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free. And they perhaps laboured to give such a shape to 
those sceptical opinions as might be consistent with the supre- 
macy of the Brahminieal order. Two things, they thought, 
were necessary for the maintenance of that supremacy; the 
toleration of the Vedas, and the substitution of metaphysical 
speculations for the too frequent performance of the Vedic 
ritual. Without the first, the foundation of Brahminieal 
supremacy would be cut away. Without the second, the 
Brahminieal mind would be doomed to a state of perpetual 
imbecility, familiar only with ceremonial observances, and 
utterly unable to meet the challenges put forth by sceptical 
heretics on the arena of controversy. 

“ Not that there was much essential difference in point 
of doctrine between the heretical and some of the orthodox 
schools. If Kapila could assert the non-existence of a Supreme 
Being, and if Kanada could attribute the primal action of 
eternal atoms to adrishta , I cannot see how there could be 
a marked difference of opinion between them and the heretics. 
And so, instead of repulsing and discouraging the enemy, they 
armed him with stronger weapons.” 

Scarcely had Satyakama read the last words when Tarkakama 
came in. After the customary salutations, “ Whom were you 
comparing,” said he, “ with the heretics, and what is that 
long file of papers about ?” 

Satyakama. — “ I said that I failed to see a marked differ- 
ence of opinion between Kapila, Gotaina, and Ivanada on one 
side, and the heretics on the other.” 

Tarkakama. — “ Indeed ! Then does it seem to you that 
the distinction between those who revere, and those who 
despise, the Vedas, is so extremely impalpable ? To my mind 
it involves something like down-right antagonism ?” 

Satyakama. — “ I have really failed to see much devotedness 
to the Vedas in Kapila and others. But that was not what 
I meant. I meant that the opinions of the one party were 
very much like those of the other party on the being and 
attributes of God.” 

Tarkakama. — “ Then, again, the practices of the heretics, 
they are unclean and unholy.” 

Satyakama. — “ I was not talking of practice either. In 
practice, the Buddhists are of course anti-Brahiniuical. Their 
deviation from Brahminieal practice is no doubt an act which 
you cannot easily forget. If Buddhists had only kept up your 
external observances, you would not have treated them as 
heretics,” 
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“ But wbat did you mean,” said I, “ by asserting that the 
teaching of Kapila has influenced the popular mind more than 
that of any other philosopher ?” 

“ I meant,” replied Satyakama, “ that the cosmogony of 
the most popular Puranas is founded on the basis of the 
Sankhya. Kapila taught that prakriti , or nature, produced 
the world for Purusha, or soul — but without any interfer- 
ence on the part of soul. This is the Niris'wara or atheistic 
Sankhya. The Ses'wara, or theistic, Sankhya of Patanjali did 
not correct Kapil a’ s theory of the creation. But other popular 
teachers took up the ideas of Prakriti and Purusha from the 
Sankhya, and, rejecting the doctrine of Purusha’s inactivity and 
unproductiveness, attributed the creation of the world to the 
union of the two eternal principles enunciated by Kapila. This 
was a sort of philosophical amendment on the Niris'wara 
theory of Kapila, — and it originally implied nothing more than 
that the creation was the joint operation of God and nature, 
or, in other words, that God and matter w r ere concurrent 
causes of all things — a doctrine not essentially different from 
that of the modern Naiyayikas. But poetic imagination found 
something in the ideas of Prakriti and Purusha, which it did not 
in God and Atoms — and therefore, leaving the system of the 
Nyaya to its own initiated adherents, allegorized the philoso- 
phical amendment on the Sankhya ; and mystic theology turned 
Prakriti and Purusha into divine personifications. Prakriti 
was held, in the philosophic conception, to be the passive or 
material cause of the world, and Purusha the active or efficient. 
The one was accordingly represented in popular theology as the 
female , and the other, the male energy ; and to the union of the 
two was attributed the production of the universe. Hence 
perhaps originated the mythological representations of male and 
female divinities. The Purusha, or male creator, was identified 
either with S'iva or Vishnu, according as the mystic theologian 
was himself a follower of the one or the other — while Prakriti, 
or the female power, was considered to be no other than the 
wife of either of those gods — Parvati, otherwise called S'acti, or 
Lakshmi. And it is in this sense that Kalidasa called S'iva and 
Parvati th e parents of the universe 1 . 

“ To this compound of metaphysical and mythological ideas 
is owing the reverence with which the legendary accounts of 
S'iva’s and Krishna’s sensual indulgences are received by their 
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respective adherents. The extent to which Kapila’s theory 
has in this way affected the popular mind can hardly be 
exaggerated.” 

“I do not understand,” said Tarkakama, ‘‘the drift of all 
this. But let me not interrupt your discourse.” 

Satyakama resumed his paper — “ When Jaimini came for- 
ward with his Mimansa, or decider, he was probably desirous of 
mediating between the controversialists that preceded him, and 
hoped to determine questions which had so long agitated the 
Brahminical mind. He could not fail to see that neither the 
Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, could stand long, if 
the Nyayaand the Sankhya were to direct the Indian intellect. 
Barren speculations, he thought, had been abundantly indulged. 
Topics, categories, and principles, had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. What was the result? They had introduced some 
technical terms, and taught some controversial tactics. But 
they gave little or no assistance in the discovery of the truth 
which those terms and tactics were intended to guard. The 
patient was supplied with scales and weights, mortar and pestle, 
but the medicines to be weighed and compounded were not 
forthcoming. Poisons and noxious weeds were alone at hand. 
Jaimini stepped in to give a practical turn to what was before 
mere speculation. He commenced his Mimansa with the 
enunciation of Duty 1 , the only topic he had to propound.” 

Tarkakama . — “ Kanada, too, commenced his system in the 
same way — did he not ?” 

Satyakama . — “ He did, but, as I have already remarked, 
after the second Sutra you hear nothing more of Dharma until 
you come to the sixth chapter — and then the only ethical 
instruction given is on the kind of Brahmins among whom you 
are to distribute alms, and the sort of men whose properties 
you may accept, as well as the extent to which you may attack 
your neighbour in self-defence. The author throws but little 
light on what we absolutely owe to God and man.” 

Satyakama continued; “If Jaimini had carried out his 
proposal of considering the nature of duty in a truly 
philosophical spirit, he might have greatly contributed to the 
improvement of the Indian mind. The wisest philosopher of 
ancient Europe had undertaken to correct the wild specula- 
tions of his predecessors in a similar way, and it is universally 
confessed that he created an epoch in the history of the human 
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mind. The measure of success which crowned his efforts was 
doubtless owing to his powerful appeals to * what is fixed and 
indestructible in man, his moral convictions/ He referred 
men to those ethical principles which lay within the range of 
their own consciousness. This was certainly treating man as 
his Maker intended he should be treated. Had Jaimini labour- 
ed in a similar way to strengthen those moral principles which 
the Almighty had implanted in the human mind, he might 
have met with a success honourable to himself and beneficial 
to the nation. But a servile adherence to the Yedic ritual had 
unfitted his mind for such speculations. Jaimini had no 
other idea of duty than as an injunction of the b'ruti ; and that, 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. We have 
seen previously how r Kapila could admit the Yeda as an author- 
ity, without a Supreme Intelligence to inspire it. We observe 
a similar anomaly in Jaimini. He urges the consideration of 
duty, without caring for any to whom it may be due. He 
contends for the authorized Yeda without an autliorizer , for 
a law without a law-giver , a revelation without God. He 
detaches the idea of duty, not only from moral convictions, but 
also from the sovereign will of a Supreme Governor. It has 
no existence save in the texts of the Mantras and Brahmanas. 
Bent on the vindication of the Vedas, and anxious to avoid the 
rock on which metaphysical authors before him had struck, he 
felt no scruple in devastating the province of reason, and con- 
tended for the paramount authority of the Yeda, without any 
reference to Him from whom alone such authority could be 
derived. He enforced the observance of Dharma as the highest 
duty of Brahmans. But no term in our language is liable to 
greater misconceptions than Dharma. While it means duty, 
it means also religious merit, and hence the desert derived from 
the doings of a previous life. In this last sense it implies the 
same idea as adrishta. Now, while enforcing Dharma in the 
sense of duty, or works, he has taken no precaution to magnify 
Him from whose will alone the idea of duty could receive its 
highest sanction. To say that Dharma signifies an injunction 
of the Yeda, can only be intelligible in the sense of its involv- 
ing the will of the Author of the Veda. Jaimini however, has 
said nothing as to its Author, nor while talking of its eternity , 
as Sabda or the w T ord, has he made mention of any co-eternal 
Intelligence, uttering or revealing it. His Sutras are so vague 
on this point, and on the existence and providence of God, that 
for any thing which may be adduced to the contrary, he may 
be called a second Kapila, maintaining the authority of the 
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Yeda, without admitting His existence without whom no 
composition can be pronounced to be inspired. His system 
has accordingly been understood by many in a niriswara 
sense. It is expressly stigmatized by that name in the Padma 
Purana 1 — and the Vidwanmoda-tarangini attributes sheer 
atheistic opinions to his follower, the Mimansaka, who is made 
to say there is no God the creator or preserver of the world ? Some 
of Jaimini’s eminent disciples also took his lectures in the 
same sense, and taught atheistic doctrines under the title of 
the Mimansa. S'ankaracharya too, whose fairness in repre- 
senting the opinions of orthodox schools is above suspicion, 
puts the following language into the mouth of Jaimini : ‘ If 
4 the Yeda be authority, the relation of works and fruits (or 
‘effects), ought to be received just as it may be proved from 
‘ that source. That God gives the fruit (or effect), is not de- 
‘ ducible, because various kinds of effects cannot proceed from 
‘ a cause in which there is no variableness, and because [if an 
‘ intelligent author were allowed] he would be subject to a 
‘ charge of injustice and cruelty, by reason of inequalities in 
‘ the creation. Such a theory would render the observance of 
‘ ceremonies futile. Wherefore fruits (or effects) are from 
‘ Pharma (or works) alone 3 .’ 

l See the passage eited in page 48. 
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“ The opinions of Jaimini are still more startling than those 
of Kapila — for Jaimini is the great champion of Dharma 
and the Veda. It is impossible to imagine how Dharma or 
the Veda could stand without God. 

“ That the Mimansa of Jaimini met with no success in 
settling the questions so long controverted, is no marvel. Men 
who had learned the arts and tactics of Gotama and Kapila 
were not to be silenced by the eternity of Sound. The human 
mind wanted something more substantial than the offerings 
and oblations of the Vedas — the authority of which was con- 
tended for without an Intelligent Author. Dharma was set 
forth ; but there was no one in the system to whom it could 
be due , if it meant duty, — nor any who could be trusted for its 
fruits, or reward, if it meant works. 

“ Vyasa, the well-known compiler of the Vedas, accordingly 
put forth a second deeider , the Uttara Mimansa, or Vedanta, 
in which the old pantheistic doctrine of the Upanishads was 
reproduced. Not to give an uncertain sound like Jaimini on 
such a cardinal point in Theology as the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, he propounded that as the most prominent, and the 
only great, idea pervading his system. But if there can be no 
mistake as to the idea of a God in his doctrine, it is neutra- 
lized, if not nullified, by the identity of that God with every 
thing else — with the whole visible world. He inculcated the 
existence of one sole essence — manifesting or producing itself in 
the form of the universe before our eyes. If Brahma is the 
efficient cause or Creator of the world, he is also its substance — 
as the gold is of the bracelet. This identity of the universe 
with God precludes the idea of duty on the part of the creature 
towards the Creator, quite as effectually as does Jaimini’s 
theory. 

“ Tradition will have it that Jaimini was a disciple of Vyasa. 
Their Sutras certainly show that they were contemporaries, 
for they refer to one another by name . 1 


1 Dr. Ball ail tyne says in a foot-note to the 1st Part of his “ Aphorisms of the 
Mimdnsd” — “ The mention of the name of ‘ Badarayana’ (or Vyasa) in the 
“ Aphorisms goes to prove that Jaimini’s work, the ‘ Purva-mim&nsi,’ was not 
“ antecedent in time to Vyisa, the author of the * Uttara-mimans&. > Mr. Cole- 
“ brooke’s rendering of the terms Purva and Uttara by ‘ prior’ and * later’ (see 
“ Essays, vol. I, pp. 227, and 295,) would seem to have led Dr. Ritter to suppose 
“ that Jaimini’s system was the earlier in point of time. He says, (at p. 376, 
“ Vol. IV of his History of Philosophy, — Morrison’s version) “ that according 
“ to Colebrooke, the adherents of this School may be divided into the earlier 
“ and the later,”— and then he goes on to speak of “ the older and genuine 
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“The very first aphorism of the Vedanta proves that its 
object was to substitute Brahma for the D karma, or “ Duty/’ 
of the first Mimdnsd. Of the peculiar doctrines of the Vedanta 
philosophy I need not now speak more in detail. The analogy 
between the first and the second Mimansas ought however to 
be noticed. One grand feature is common to them. Both 
profess to be founded on the Vedas, the texts of which their 
authors labour to expound. Both repudiate arguments and 
assertions unsanctioned in, or militating against, the Sniti. 
But here the similarity ceases. Jaimini is of opinion that the 
end of the Vedas is to enforce certain practices 1 : Vyasa thinks 
their ultimate object is intellectual apprehension — even the 
knowledge of Brahma. His effort accordingly is to discover 
the occult signification of passages whose obvious meaning had 
satisfied his pupil, and to deduce a consistent theory from 
conflicting texts. Jaimini takes up the sense of the Veda as 
he finds it on the surface ; Vyasa must dive into the depths, 
and collect its tenets from the bottom. He will not allow that 
the sentences of the Vedas are to be blindly followed. Their 
sense must be logically arrived at. He therefore admits 
deductive reasoning as a legitimate source of knowledge, so 
long as it is consistent with the dictates of the Vedas. He 
necessarily claims greater latitude in interpreting the oracles of 
inspiration than Jaimini thought it proper to allow to himself. 
Sankara gives an ingenious reason for this claim ; and that 
reason is itself a good index to the character of the second 
Mimansa : ‘ In the inquiry after Brahma, the Vedas alone are 
‘ not authority, as is the case in the inquiry after Dharma, or 
‘ Duty. But here deduction too, is, as far as possible, proof ; 

‘ because the knowledge of Brahma is to be collected by dedue- 
‘ tion, and because it concerns an extant substance. In duties 
‘ to be performed, there is no room for deduction; hence the 
‘ Vedas alone may be the proofs. That which is to be done 
‘ depends on the man for its accomplishment. A duty, 


“ Vedanta : ’’—but in fact tlio terms ‘ prior ’ and ‘ later ’ refer to the divisions of 
“ the Veda which Jaimini and Vyasa respectively expound, the latter confining 
“himself to the Upanishads, or theological sections, which stand last in order.” 

Colebrookc, and after him Ritter, were not wrong in considering Jaimini’s as the 
earlier work At any rate it is certain that Vyasa speaks frequently of Jaimini 
by name. (See Ved&nta Sutras I. 2. 28, 31. I. 3. 31. I. 4. 18. III. 2. 40. III. 4. 2. 
IV. 3. 12). The master and pupil must have revised their works after seeing one 
another’s productions. From the nature of the subject, Jaimini’s would appear to 
be the “prior” work. 
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4 whether secular or Vedic, may be (at the doer’s pleasure) 

4 performed, or omitted, or gone through in a modified manner. 
4 As one may go on horseback, on foot, or in another way, or 
4 not go at all ; so it is possible for one (or fulfil opposite in- 
4 junctions of the Veda) and to receive a particular utensil in a 
4 particular ceremony, and also not to receive it ; to sacrifice at 
4 sunrise, and to sacrifice before sunrise.* * * * But one cannot 
4 say alternately in the same way that a substance is thus and 
4 not thus, is and is not.* * * Therefore proofs concerning an 
4 existent substance depend on the substance itself 1 .” 

44 The doctrine which Vyasa brought to light from the depths 
of the Veda is no other than the teaching of the Upanishads, 
that this universe is God — that the things made and their 
Maker are identical — that the human soul is one and the same 
with the Divine Spirit. The doctrine is held in two different 
ways 2 . One way is the Parinama Vada , which, acknowledging 
the reality of the visible universe, wdiile it identifies it with 
God, pronounces it to be a formation or development of Him- 
self. The other is the Vivarta Vada , which, maintaining that 
the one eternal essence, Brahma, manifests himself in various 
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illusory forms, denies the real existence of any substance which 
is not God, and holds the visible world to be a mere shadow, or 
Maya, such as the reflections of the sun and moon in waters. 
Both these views are condemned in the passage, to which I 
have already made reference, in the Padma Purana 1 . The 
first is said to have been inculcated for the destruction of the 
world — and the second is stigmatized as Buddhism in disguise . 

“ All ideas of duty and responsibility are openly repudiated 
in the Vedantism of Vyasa. The human soul and the Divine 
Spirit, being identical, how can there be an obligation on the 
part of the one to the other ? How or whom can one mind or 
despise 2 ? ‘ Here, says Sankara, there is no admission of even a 
smell of works 3 .’ Good manners and good works are however 
declared to be useful for the attainment of true knowledge. 

“ To this rapid survey of the schools of Brahminical philoso- 
phy, I shall only add, that the mistakes in their various 
theories of the creation, were owing to a notion in which they 
all participated, that since every human fabric before ns 
had a pre-existent material cause — since no architect can make 
a house without bricks or bricks without earth — the same 
necessity must be supposed in the case of the universe at the 
creation. Waiving therefore the question by whom they con- 
fined their attention to the question of what the world was made. 
The pre-existent material must be such as to preclude the 
recurrence of the question, And that whence matter / The 
Upanishads had inculcated that Brahma or God was himself 
the substance of which the world is made. The Nyayaand the 
Sankhya, rightly judging that a spirit could not be the matter of 
a world, nor a pure intelligence the substance of a universe full 
of impurities, rejected that pantheistic theory, and introduced 
materialistic hypotheses. The Nyaya propounded a theory of 
atoms less than the least, and, in their disconnected state, 
incapable of forming any magnitude cognizable by the senses ; 
and the Sankhya found the material of the universe in Prakriti, 
or inanimate and unintelligent Nature. Neither school how- 
ever properly discussed the question of an intelligent efficient 
Cause, to whose creative power the harmony, observable 
in the world, might be attributed. The Vedanta, justly 
condemning this omission, reproduced the theory of the 

1 See the passage cited in pages 43 and 49. 
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Upanishads, and maintained that Brahma was at the same 
time both the material (call it substantial, if you will,) and 
efficient cause of the universe, which it produced from itself — 
after the manner of a spider forming his web from his own 
substance. In the controversy between the three schools, we 
find the Nyaya and Sankhya strongly inveighing against the 
doctrine of a spirit being the substratum of a material world, 
and the Vedanta equally ardent in condemning the theory of 
such a beautiful and harmonious world coming into existence 
without the agency of a Supreme Intelligence. They were all 
right and all wrong — right in their exposure of opposite errors, 
wrong in their adherence to their favourite tenets. The con- 
troversy does not appear to have been entirely fruitless in its 
effects on posterity. The followers of the Nyaya subsequently 
brought in their existing theory of atoms as the material, and 
God as the efficient cause of the world. The Sankhya was 
amended, (as I have Just mentioned), by the theory of Prakriti 
and Purusha jointly creating the world — and the Vedanta modi- 
fied its pantheism by the doctrine of Maya, pronouncing the 
world to be a mere reflection — a shadow — an illusion.” 

Satyakama having read thus far, placed his paper on the 
carpet, when Tarkakama remarked that he must protest against 
many points asserted in the essay, which, to say the least, 
would admit of much discussion. 

“ I have no doubt of that,” said the essayist. “ We hoped 
to see you earlier. It was the eclipse that prevented your 
coming in time ? ” 

“ That was the reason of my being late this morning. Will 
you have any objection to handing me your paper? — and then 
let us meet, say on Thursday morning, to discuss the points 
you have raised. I will undertake to inform A'gamika, if you 
approve of my proposal.” Satyakama cheerfully gave up his 
paper, and we, readily assenting to what Tarkakama suggested, 
parted as good friends. 

You see, my learned friend, what we are about. I will not 
fail to communicate to you from time to time how the dis- 
cussion goes on. I hope you will also send your comments 
on the topics contained in Satyakama’s essay. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I told you in my last that Tarkakama took away the 
discourse which Satyakama had read. He came to the appoint- 
ed place of meeting on Thursday, accompanied by A'gamika. 
After some conversation on the events of the day, “ I have 
read your paper, Satyakama,” said he, “ but cannot report that 
it has convinced me of the correctness of your strictures. You 
evidently wrote it in a spirit of hostility to all the orthodox 
schools : which again you endeavoured to embroil in mutual 
disputes. You have studied to damage the reputations of 
their founders and leaders. Well, I do not regret your attempt, 
— and I do not charge you with artifice or unfairness ; but I 
am confident that the honoured names of Gotama, Kanada, 
and the other great characters will outlive your attack : — and 
that their memories will be all the dearer to posterity for this 
onslaught. They will shine the more brilliantly for all you 
have said against them ; just as a mirror 1 , to use the poet’s 
illustration, becomes the clearer by the very action of the 
dusty hand that rudely brushes it. Two simple points, which 
you seem to have ignored, might have explained all the difficul- 
ties that you have found in the Sutras, and dissolved the 
evil phantoms that your imagination has conjured up. You 
seem to have forgot that our philosophers were devising 
remedies by "which the necessity of future births might be 
obviated, and the bonds of Dharma, or works, be broken. 
And you appear to have ignored the fact that, since nothing can 
be produced out of nothing , our Kishis were constrained to look 
for a material cause of the universe in their theory of the 
creation. The Nyaya pronounced pre-existing atoms to be 
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the materials of which the world was made — the Sankhya 
would not acquiesce in the theory of an infinite number of 
eternal entities of diverse kinds, and therefore declared 
Prakriti or nature to be itself the cause of all things — while 
the Vedanta magnified the ineffable glory of God, by teaching 
that He was the sole cause — the maker and substance of the 
universe. There is in all this nothing that should provoke 
criticism, much less hostile declamations ; and there is 
certainly a great deal to call forth our admiration.” 

Satyakama . — “ Confining myself to your first point for the 
present, may I ask you what you mean by the bonds of works, 
and the necessity of future births.” 

Tarkakama. — “ The necessity of future births arises from 
the events of previous births, which were also the causes of 
our bonds — the bonds of works. Every man that you see 
in the world is by birth in a state of bondage. He must satisfy 
the requirements of adrishta. He must undergo those troubles 
which are the necessary consequences — the legitimate fruits — 
of his previous works. His deeds in the present life, again, lay 
the foundation of future sufferings in his next scene of existence. 
Philosophers have therefore mercifully come forward to rescue 
them from that bondage. There is nothing in all this which 
it can be difficult to appreciate.” 

Satyakama . — “ You are assuming that we have all passed 
through a previous state of existence before the present life.” 

Tarkakama . — “ I am not assuming it without high authority. 
Have not all the schools consentiently held that doctrine as 
proved? And does not the experience of the world bear 
testimony to it ?” 

Satyakama. — “ I have not observed any such testimony in 
nature — nor have I noticed any reasoning on the subject which 
may not be called Sadhya-sama , or identical with the thing to 
be proved — in foreign words, a petitio principii” 

Tarkakama. — “ Do you mean to assert that the doctrine of 
the soul’s pre-existence is a gratuitous tenet, for which our 
philosophers had no authority, and of which they adduced no 
proofs?” 

Satyakama. — “ They certainly had no right to receive or 
assert such a doctrine. The proofs they adduced were no better 
than arbitrary assumptions. That there are reasons for not 
considering this as the only scene of our existence, I am far 
from denying. Eternity will open before us as soon as we escape 
from the bonds of time and sense. But no one can prove that 
we existed in a previous state before we were born : much less 
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ought such a theory to be made the basis of those startling 
conclusions which our philosophers have drawn from it.” 

“ Tarkakama . — “ Do not the inequalities in birth, position, 
tastes, and enjoyments, observable in human life, prove such a 
prior existence ? Some are very happy, namely the gods and 
other residents of the upper regions ; some are very miserable, 
namely, the brute creation ; while others have a middle state 
between the two, such as men. S'ankaraeharya reasons most 
justly in attributing these inequalities of birth to works 
performed in a prior state, and requited in this. 

“ The incidents of life, again,” continued Tarkakama, 11 are 
so irregularly diversified, that the only way to reconcile them 
with rule or order, is by supposing them to be the consequences 
of past works. In the same family you will often find one 
member clever and sharp, a second dull and stupid, a third 
self-denying and virtuous, a fourth sensual and voluptuous, a 
fifth in the enjoyment of wealth and plenty, a sixth in penury 
and misery. Do not such facts prove a by-gone state of life, 
in which certain habits were formed, by which tastes and dis- 
positions are influenced in this world, and certain merit or 
demerit acquired, regulating the present distribution of pleasure 
and pain, — especially when you often see the wicked prospering 
and the righteous suffering ?” 

Satycikdma . — “ They do not prove your theory. As to S'an- 
karacharaya’s argument, we shall presently examine it. You 
will then see in what different tones he speaks in two different 
places. And with reference to the inequalities of birth to 
which you have alluded, they do not necessarily imply a dis- 
proportion of happiness or misery. How often do we find the 
high-born man in greater misery than the low-born ! A Per- 
sian Poet has well said 1 , ‘ While a poor man has only to seek a 
morsel for himself, and, when he has got that, sleeps as soundly 
as if he were an emperor, a prince is troubled with the concerns 
of a whole world.’ 

4 4 As to diversities in intellectual and moral habits, they 
do not require to be accounted for by the supposition of a 
previous life. Man is in a state of probation. The develop- 
ment of his character depends on the way in which he makes 
use of his opportunities , and profits by his external circum- 
stances. 
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“ diversities of enjoyments and sufferings, again, may in a 
great measure be traced to virtuous or vicious conduct in this 
very world. ‘Virtue, as such, naturally procures considerable 
‘advantages to the virtuous, and vice as such, naturally 
‘occasions great inconvenience and even misery to the vicious, 
‘in very many instances. The immediate effects of virtue and 
‘vice upon the mind and temper are to be mentioned as 
‘instances of it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some 
‘sort of uneasiness, and, not uncommonly with great disturb- 
ance and apprehension 1 .’ Our success in life also is much 
dependent on ourselves. You will frequently find that the man 
whom the world calls fortunate, has made a better use of his 
time, his talents, and his abilities, than he who has proved 
unfortunate. The fortunate man has perhaps been industrious, 
attentive, honest, courteous ; the unfortunate, on the contrary, 
may have been inactive, lazy, imprudent, dishonest, ill- 
mannered, or rash. ‘Public honors too, and advantages, are 
‘ the natural consequences, are sometimes at least the con- 
sequences in fact, of virtuous actions; of eminent justice, 

‘ fidelity, charity, love to our country, considered in the view 
‘of being virtuous. And sometimes even death itself, often 
‘ infamy, and external inconveniences, are the public conse- 
‘ quences of vice as vice 2 .’ 

“ The facts to wffiich you have adverted, Tarkakama, in 
order to prove a prior existence, may be, in a great measure, 
accounted for by differences observable in the world itself, in 
the actions of men. 

“ It is not necessary for any to blame Destiny, after the 
fashion of the ignorant 3 , for what his own acts bring on 
himself ; neither is it philosophical to seek an unseen cause in 
‘ adrishta,’ where there are visible causes before you to explain 
the mystery. I do not of course mean that all the inequalities 
in life can be accounted for in this way. I admit that you will 
find a large residuum which, after you have solved the far 
greater portion in the manner suggested above, will still 
continue a difficulty in one’s way.” 

Tarkakama . — “I admire your candour. I was going to say 
you could not in that ingenious way explain away all the 
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inequalities in the world. Well, how can you account for the 
residuum without admitting a previous life?” 

Satyakama . — “That, Tarkakama, only shows that we cannot 
consider this as our only stage of life. It forces us to look 
forward to another. It does not however necessarily force our 
eyes backward to a previous state.” 

Tarkakama . — “ So you wish to get rid of what you call an 
arbitrary assumption of our Kishis, in order to make room for 
an arbitrary assumption of your own ?” 

Satyakama . — “I am not contending for any arbitrary 
assumption. But I can safely say that the doctrine of a prior 
existence is the very worst way of accounting for inequalities in 
life. You say they are the results of peculiar habits and works 
in a previous scene of existence. But you thereby only 
remove your difficulty one single step, for the question will 
recur, Whence those peculiar habits and works , — and, Whence 
the inequalities in that life / You will say with your philoso- 
phers that those inequalities were owing to the acts of another 
previous life. You will then refer to another still older, and 
so on, until you are forced to conclude, as indeed the liishis 
before you did conclude, that the world had in reality no 
beginning ! Thus your theory involves difficulties far greater 
than any it is intended to remove. Your remedy proves worse 
than the disease. One obvious disadvantage is the false security 
on the one hand, and the despair on the other, which it is 
calculated to produce. And it precludes that wholesome dis- 
cipline which hopes and fears of a future retribution must 
exercise on the mind.” 

Tarkakama . — “ How can our theory preclude the wholesome 
discipline of hopes and fears ? We do not say that man has 
no control over his future lot. Why should there be any false 
security or despair? We only account for his present con- 
dition in life by a reference to his prior existence, and to 
adrishta. He has still the power of self-determination, and 
there is every room for hope and fear. Indeed the actual 
experience of the effects of his previous acts will add strength 
to his hopes and fears, and so deter him from repeating wicked 
deeds. He will feel that there is such a thing as retribution 
in the world.” 

Satyakama . — “But you do say — I mean philosophers, and 
authors of S'astras, have said in several places — that no one 
can resist the power of Destiny, or adrishta, which not only 
determines the conditions, but also guides the actions, of men, 
and imparts the motions under which the body and its members 
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perform their functions 1 . The condition itself often influences 
actions, and affects the interests of futurity. Eminent sages 
have also frequently excused heinous acts of their own perpe- 
tration, by laying them at the door of daiva or adrishta — that 
is to say, Destiny 2 . Some have also extenuated offences com- 
mitted by their neighbours by attributing them to the same 
influence 3 ; which others, again, have held as a good reason 
for not putting forth any efforts for the improvement of their 
circumstances 4 . These views of your doctrine can exercise no 
good moral influence on men — nor give rise to salutary motives. 
Why then introduce a gratuitous theory so replete with evil?” 

“ Of such inequalities as may not be explained by men’s 
virtuous or vicious conduct in this very world, a simpler, and 
far more satisfactory, account may be found in the doctrine of 
a future state of final rewards and punishments ; for which 
the present is a mere preparation. Are you puzzled on 
seeing honest men suffering in the world without any fault of 
their own ? Do not aggravate the infliction by telling them 
that it is the consequence of vicious acts done in a former life, 
and for which there is now no remedy ! The suffering may 
be intended as a discipline, only to enhance their future 
happiness. Have you not heard, Tarkakama, of king Haris' - 
chandra ? The story may be a mere fable, but it beautifully 
illustrates what I mean. You see there a good man had a great 
man reduced to a condition, the very recollection of w T hich 
floods your eyes with tears. Must you say he suffered for his 
previous crimes ? Do you not see w T hat the end was ? How it 
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compensated for his past sufferings ! Think you that the good 
king regretted what he had undergone when he had received 
the fruition of the glory that awaited him ? He did not. Thus 
it is that 1 virtue is often militant here ; and various untoward 
1 accidents contribute to its being often overborne : but it may 
‘ combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail 
1 completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in some 
1 future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps 
4 despised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity 
4 lasting enough, and in every other way adapted to afford it a 
4 sufficient sphere of action ; and a sufficient sphere for the 
1 natural consequences of it to follow in fact. 1 ’ ” 

Tarkakama was for a moment ’ silent, when A'gamika 
interposed a remark — “ What you say, my long-tried friend, 
suggests a most important consideration. That I will not fail 
to give to the question. But is it not true, (I have at least 
heard so from many friends learned in Mohammedan lore,) 
that the most eminent philosophers among the Yavanas held 
the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence ? Is it fair, is it modest, 
so summarily to condemn a doctrine that has approved itself 
to the reasons and consciences of so many races of men? ” 
Satyakama. — 11 Had that doctrine not been productive 
of so much undeniable mischief in our country, I could 
not have denounced it in strong terms. It is truth which 
constrains me to say that this is a question on which 
philosophers had for a long time groped in the dark, even 
in Europe. That the soul was immaterial, and distinct from 
the body which it animated, they understood easily enough ; 
not indeed from the necessity of thinking charitably of those 
who performed pious offices toward the dead, as Gotama would 
have it 2 , but from its peculiar independent functions, of which 
each individual was conscious in himself. That the soul was 
unaffected by those causes of decay to which the body was 
subject, they also comprehended. But, like our own ancestors, 
they had (apparently, without discussion) adopted a maxim, 
that whatever had a beginning must have an end. Those who 
could not allow that the soul died with the body were driven 
to the conclusion that it had no beginning. Until nearly two 
thousand years ago, when life and immortality were brought to 
light by One who spake as never man spake , (of whose teaching 
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I shall embrace an opportunity on some future day of saying 
something), men could not understand that the soul could be 
immortal without being also uncreated. They accordingly 
pronounced it to be eternal. They stopped not to reflect on 
the consequences involved in such a theory ; the} 7 did not 
consider that it robbed the Supreme Being of some of His 
most glorious titles which even their own poets had accorded 
to Him, in common with other writers of more than human 
authority. If all souls were eternal, than there could be no 
Creator of souls, no Father of spirits, no irarr^p avhpwv re 0ewv 
re, As most of those philosophers also held that matter, too, 
was eternal in some shape or other, their doctrine obviously 
involved the denial of a real creation, and consequently of a 
Creator.” 

“ You refer to the philosophers of Greece. Your Mu- 
hammadan friends are right in saying they held the 
theory of the soul’s pre-existence. We should however con- 
sider how they deduced it, before attaching much value to 
their conclusion. 

“Among the arguments which Plato uses in his celebrated 
dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, one is the deduction 
of its eternity from its past and future existence. Its past 
existence is deduced from his well-known dogma, that all 
learning is reminiscence. He proves this point by assuming 
that a spectator often associates a truth he had never before 
seen or perceived with some fact just presented to his senses. 
From this mental association, which is carefully explained in 
another dialogue (the 4 Meno’), as well as from his theory of 
general ideas, the philosopher deduced his maxim, that 
knowledge is nothing but reminiscence ; — which of course 
involved the pre-existence of the soul 1 .” 

Tarkakama . — “ Plato’s argument is almost identical with 
Gotama’s, and that is what I meant by the experience of the 
world. I wonder how you can still resist the doctrine. You 
may account for the unequal distribution of pleasure and pain, 
by the supposition of a future state of retribution, but how can 
you account for peculiar capacities and habits in men equally 
circumstanced. Gotama’s argument is unanswerable.” 
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Satyakama . — 14 Is it so? Will you state the argument in 
detail.” 

Tarkakama. — “Gotama, you must remember, was demons- 
trating the eternity of the soul, and so he proves that it never 
began, nor shall ever cease, to be. The former point, from 
which the latter followed as a matter of course, he thus 
attempts to make good. He says (III. 19.) 4 Because of the 

4 manifestation of joy, fear, and grief, in him that is born, from 
4 the memory of previous habits.’ The commentator expounds 
4 the meaning of the Sutra in the following words : 4 The rise of 
4 joy and other feelings in the infant that is born, while the 
4 occasions of those feelings are yet not apprehended in this 
1 birth, can only be accounted for by his recollection of previous 
4 apprehensions. Thus the successive prior stages of the 
4 present soul being shown, it is proved to be without beginning. 
4 And what is without beginning can have no destruction. 
4 Thus is its eternity demonstrated 1 .’ Can any one conceive a 
possible objection to this argument ?” 

Satyakama . — 44 It seems Gotama himself could conceive an 
objection to his argument ; at least he notices one in the next 
Sutra. — 4 The changes (on the child’s face) may be like the 
4 opening and closing of the lotus.’ (III. 20.) The commentator 
thus expounds the objection. 4 Joy and other feelings in the 
4 infant are inferred from changes on his face. They may be 
4 produced by some especial unseen virtue, as in the opening 
4 and closing of the lotus’ 2 .” 

Tarkakama . — 44 But Gotama furnished a ready reply to 
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the objection. 4 No ! for causes of changes in things 4 composed 
4 of the five elements, are heat, cold, rain, season 1 / 99 
Satyakama . — 44 The reply is not satisfactory. The objection 
is neither worded nor expounded as clearly as it might 
have been. It may fairly be thus paraphrased. Gotama 
says that certain internal emotions are indicated by changes 
on the child’s face, and that those emotions are proofs of a 
prior existence. The objector does not disallow the premises, 
but he disputes the conclusion. He admits the existence of 
the internal emotions, but he contends they are occasioned by 
external impressions after birth. He contends that the first 
instances of joy and fear are owing to outward causes sur- 
rounding the child. Of the changes on its face, those emo- 
tions may be the proximate causes ; but the external impres- 
sions, by which the emotions themselves were excited, must 
be recognized as their remote causes. The changes on the 
child’s face may accordingly be compared with the expansion 
and contraction of the lotus. You say the expansion and 
contraction of the lotus are caused by heat and moisture. 
Granted. But it would be more accurate to say that the 
heat and moisture are neither their immediate , nor only 
causes ; that the expansion and contraction have the flower’s 
own organism as their proximate cause, and that the external 
heat and moisture are remoter causes acting on that organism : 
for without the intervention of that organism the flower would 
no more be affected by the atmosphere, than the wax or light- 
wood lotus which your children value so much as a toy. The 
analogy between the child and the lotus, therefore, stands 
good. External circumstances act on something internal in 
each case, and thereby occasion certain visible changes. That 
the organism is in the one case only physical, in the other both 
physical and intellectual, does not affect the analogy. 

44 It cannot therefore be said, in reply, that the changes 
on the child’s face are independent of eternal causes. That 
would be a begging of the question. The child is ex- 
posed to certain outside impressions from its very birth, and 
these impressions excite certain mental emotions which are 
indicated by change of countenance. The case of the lotus 
is an example in point. The child has a mental constitution 
by virtue of which external circumstances are able to call into 
action certain internal feelings. The lotus, too, has an 
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organism of its own, by virtue of which the action of the 
atmosphere occasions the expansion ancl contraction of the 
flower. In both cases certain effects are produced by virtue 
of internal organisms, through the action of external impressions. 
The child may be afterwards capable of pure internal impulses, 
not depending immediately on the external. But you cannot 
prove that, previously to the reception of its first impressions 
from without, any of its internal capacities are in active 
exercise ; much less that such exercise is conscious and delib- 
erate. The indications of joy and sorrow on the infant’s face 
do not, therefore, demonstrate the fact of previous habits 
acquired in a prior state of life, but are simply proofs of the 
capacities , in the mental constitution of human nature, for 
certain emotions which ar q put in exercise by impressions from 
without ; and the analogy of the lotus stands good, inasmuch 
as the lotus has also an organism in its tender stalk, by virtue 
of which its flowers open and shut when acted upon by heat 
and moisture.” 

Tarkakama. — 44 I am not convinced that Gotama’s argument 
is invalid. But that is not his only argument. He has 
another : — * From the desire for milk, after dying, caused by 
the habit of taking food.’ (III. ‘2*2). The commentator gives the 
following scholium on it — 4 After dying, or rather having died, 
4 means being just born, after the dissolution of the previous 
4 body 1 .’” 

Satyakdma . — 44 Neither is this argument above the pos- 
sibility of assault in the author’s estimation, for he anticipates an 
objection. 4 The child’s spontaneous approach to the mother's 
4 breast may be like that of the iron to the magnet.’ ” (III. 23). 

Tarkakama . — 44 That only shows the author’s candour. But 
see how he repels the objection. 4 No ! because there is no 
motive, elsewhere.’ (III. 24). That is to say, as the scholiast 
renders it, 4 the child is moved only to suck the milk. The 
4 rule does not hold good in the other case. Why ? Because 
4 there is in reality no motive in the other case i.e., in that of 
4 the iron. Motive is deduced from effort, not from a mere 
4 act 2 . Hence the argument is not vitiated.’ ” 
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Satyakama. — “ I do not deny that the child, being endowed 
with intellectual and active powers, is capable of an effort of 
which inanimate iron is incapable. But this fact does not 
proves the soul’s pre-existence. But as Gotama has another 
argument yet, let us hear it before we discuss the reasons he 
has adduced for and against his doctrine.” 

Tarkcikdma . — “ ‘ From not seeing any one, born without 
desire 1 .’ The innate affections of human nature are proofs of 
a previous state of existence, in which their germs were 
planted.” 

Satyakama. — “The author is again candid enough to anti- 
cipate an objection. ‘ Its birth is like the production of a 
substance with inherent qualities 2 .’ ” 

Turkakama . — “ He refutes it too. ‘ No ! for desire and 
other affections are occasioned by intelligence,’ i. e ., deliber- 
ation 3 .” 

Satyakama . — “ I say again the answer is not to the point*. 
With reference to the second argument, facts do not warrant 
the conclusion that the infant, previous to after-birth experi- 
ence, is moved, or makes a deliberate effort, to approach the 
breast. All that you can say is, that when the breast is applied, 
it sucks. But it will suck any thing that is presented to it. 
It sucks its own fingers. The fact only proves that it has a 
capacity and an inclination for sucking, just as the magnet has 
the capacity of attracting iron. If the infant afterwards indi- 
cates a discriminative knowledge on the subject, that is owing 
to its experience after birth. The three arguments of Gotama 
may be compressed into one. He contends that men exhibit 
from their infancy certain habits and inclinations, passions and 
affections, which cannot be accounted for without assuming 
a previous state of existence ; and, as that state, again, must, 
for the same reasons, have another antecedent to it, you must 
carry the argument successively backwards, and pronounce 
the soul to be eternal. Is not this his argument ?” 
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Tarkakdma . — 44 I do not object to your construction of his 
argument ; but what can you say in reply?” 

Satyakdma. — “I can say something* by quoting one of his 
own texts, by opposing Gotama to Gotama. He had asserted 
in his definition of the soul, that 4 Desire, Aversion, Volition, 
Pleasure, Pain, and Knowledge, are its characteristics, (i. 10) 1 ’ 
If then the infant exhibits external indications of those 
mental operations, the phenomenon simply proves the existence 
of a soul in him . Those characteristics have nothing to do with 
the soul’s pre-existence. The examples cited in the objections, 
are not fairly met by his answers. It is a characteristic of the 
soul to think, feel, desire, shun ; to desire that which imparts 
pleasure, to avoid that which communicates pain. If the 
infant spontaneously takes to sucking, it is because that is an 
effort natural and agreeable to him ; and indeed every effort is 
then agreeable, which affords exercise to his physical or mental 
capacities, without actually imparting pain. There is not the 
slightest necessity for assuming that his involuntary motions 
are the results of habits acquired in a previous state of 
existence, or that they are reminiscences of past associations.” 

Tarkakdma . — 44 The argument is not merely that the in- 
fant evinces desire and inclination, but that he evinces inclina- 
tion for particular objects, as if known by previous experience 
to be agreeable to the taste ; and hence Gotama contends that 
it is proof of a previous life.” 

Satyakama . — 44 Here the premise is incorrect. It is not 
true in fact that the infant evinces a taste for particular objects, 
prior to experience in his existing state. It makes an effort to 
suck whatever is presented to its mouth. Among some nations 
it is usual to give the oil of Rendi (castor-oil) as the first food 
for an infant when it is born — and it takes the oil as promptly 
as it does milk. And it would suck either liquid with the same 
readiness, even if it contained arsenic. You cannot say it had 
found oil and arsenic to be so agreeable in a previous life. 

44 These involuntary efforts in the infant are exactly what 
you would expect from human nature. You need not form a 
theory of pre-existence in order to account’ for them. Since 
light and heat are characteristics of fire, if you make a piece of 
iron red-hot, it will naturally both shine and burn. Would you 
say it is owing to habits of a previous state ? Of course you 
would not. You would simply recognize the natural property 
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of fire already ascertained. So, when the child only manifests 
the characteristics of the soul that animates his body, you 
have simply to accept the fact as a verification of your own 
aphorism on the nature of that soul. You have no room for 
bringing in a new theory. You cannot do so without stultify- 
ing your own Sutra . The child does what you would expect 
from his soul. If the case were otherwise, if the child gave no 
more indication of internal sensibility than a wooden doll, you 
should have to revise your aphorism. You have no phenomenon 
before you, but what is fully explained by your previous 
premises. Your argument is redundant, and your theory of a 
pre-existence unnecessary. ” 

Tarkakama . — “Even if Gotama’s argument were incon- 
sistent with his definition of the soul, still how would you 
account for such natural dispositions in the infant? Who 
taught him the way to take food at an age when he is incapable 
of learning from those around him? ,, 

Satyakama . — “The natural dispositions of the infant are 
to be accounted for in the same way in which you might account 
for the natural properties of other substances. Who gave the 
champa its fragrance, the lion its courage, and the sun its 
refulgence ? Answer my query, and, I warrant you, the same 
answer will explain who taught the way of taking food at an 
age when the infant is incapable of communicating with his 
neighbours. The same great Being, Tarkakama, is the giver 
and the teacher in both instances. His Maker instructed the 
infant to desire food, to take it in the way best suited to his 
state, to give forth signs of pain when he misses his sustenance. 
Do not stare at what I say, as if it were something uncommon. 
The natural law which instructs and guides the infant governs 
the whole of the animal and vegetable creation. The same fiat 
which bestowed on the peacock its beauty, the swan its gloss, 
the kokila its voice, the chakwa its sentiment, the elephant its 
strength, conferred on man the nature he exhibits even in 
infancy. The babe is taught how to suck, by Him who 
instructs the bird how to build her nest when the comforts 
of her offspring require it ; who commands the mdlati to 
entwine itself round the tree that supports it, the lotus to 
open by day, and the kinnuda by night ; who admonishes 
trees, herbs, and creepers to germinate in the way best suited 
to their organism, and animals to seek the nourishment best 
adapted for their constitution.” 

Tarkakama . — “What you say maybe a fine theory in itself. 
But it does not disprove Gotaroa’s doctrine. The phenomena 
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you have mentioned may be accounted for equally well on the 
suppc ition of a previous existence.” 

Satyokdma . — “Neither do the reasons adduced by Gotama 
prove his theory ; which indeed readies much further back 
than simple pre-existence. He contends that the various 
stages of previous lives may in like manner be proved from 
those immediately succeeding them, and thus the soul demon- 
strated to be uncreated and eternal, and that not merely in a 
spiritual state, unconnected with body and mind, but in an 
embodied and intellectual state. See then the length to 
which the argument carries you. If man has existed without 
beginning, sucked milk, taken food, there must have been 
vegetable life, co-existent with him. How could he otherwise 
be sustained ? Even if he lived on nothing but animal matter, 
still the animals which supplied that matter must have requir- 
ed vegetable sustenance. And if animal and vegetable life 
be uncreated and eternal, so must inorganic matter be too ; 
for it is from inorganic matter that vegetables draw the 
sap which sustains them, the gas which supports them, and 
the heat which vivifies them. If you allow the validity of 
Gotama’s argument for the pre-existence of the soul, and 
extend it, as he has done, to times without beginning, you 
must then maintain the eternity of every thing around you ; 
and that, not in an atomic state, but collected in masses. 
And if the universe be uncreated and eternal in a perfect state 
of development, how can you, on your own theory, contend 
for the existence of God ? Since the theory of a previous life, 
and the principles of Gotama drive us to this extremity, 
how can you say that the supposition of a pre-existence 
explains the facts before us, equally 2cell with that for which I 
am contending?” 

Tarkakdma . — “ But granting that the argument, based on 
the infant’s spontaneous efforts, is inconclusive, because there 
is nothing to preclude the supposition of their being natural 
to him ; how can you, still, get over the moral argument, 
or withhold your assent from the doctrine, when you con- 
sider the marked inequalities in the circumstances and posi- 
tions of men? How can you reconcile with the justice 
and equity of God the fact of some men being in the enjoy- 
ment of honor and wealth, others pining in penury and 
misery, — except by considering their various conditions as 
the consequences of their own works in a past world ? 
Human happiness or misery, you said, may be traced to 
virtuous or vicious conduct in this very world. I do not 
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deny it may be so in some cases — but surely you do not mean 
to stigmatize every poor man as a monster of wickedness. To 
vindicatethe justice of God, and to save the credit of men, it is 
necessary to look to the events of a prior existence for an ex- 
planation of the difficulty, especially when you consider that 
many are born with disease and infirmity which they could not 
have brought on themselves by their own acts, but which 
nevertheless render. them miserable for life.’* 

Satyakdma . — “ That a portion of our happiness or misery is 
owing to our actions in this life, you seem to admit. 

“ So far then we are agreed. As regards differences in race 
and birth they are not, (I have already said,) necessarily con- 
nected with corresponding diversities in enjoyment or suffering. 
The elephant is of a different species from the lion, the peacock 
from the deer, the bull from the horse. Does it necessarily 
follow that the deer is less happy than the lion, or the horse 
than the elephant ? By no means. Is it then impossible to 
vindicate the justice of God without supposing a prior existence 
regulating the differences in their species ? Each may be 
amply endowed in its own way, and each bears testimony to 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. The same may be 
predicated of races of mankind. There is a variety in the crea- 
tion which, while it indicates the inexhaustible riches of the 
Divine intelligence and goodness, does not for a moment 
suggest a want of equity in the Author of our being. No one 
had an antecedent right to be created in a particular manner, 
or of a particular race. He that was free to create in His own 
way, has so performed his work that there should be symmetry, 
variety, and happiness, in the universe. And that there is. 
The smallest insect that crawls on the ground contributes to 
the beauty and harmony of the world in its own way, as the 
lofty elephant does in his way. How could there be order if 
there were no variety ? Is that symmetry, or that harmony 
worthy of the name, where there is no plurality of different, 
but proportional, substances ? Inequalities are in themselves 
no proofs of injustice, or culpable partiality. 

“ I will not deny, what I have already admitted, that there 
is a large residuum of worldly inequalities which may still 
remain to be accounted for. That account, however, is found 
more satisfactorily in my theory than in yours — I mean, in the 
supposition that this is a state of probation and trial prepara- 
tory to another and a better world. Probation itself demands 
difficulties. The gold cannot be tried without being placed in 
the heated crucible. The child is not trained for the purposes 
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of life without passing through the ordeal of a school. This 
world may be to us a preparation for a better. There is 
nothing in this idea which is derogatory to the justice and 
goodness of God.” 

Tarkakama. — “You called the doctrine of a prior state an 
arbitrary assumption. Is your doctrine of probation and trial, 
preparatory to a better world yet to come, anything better? 
You cannot prove it either.” 

Satyakdma. — “ Strong presumptive evidence you know is 
proof in cases which do not admit of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The theory I propose accounts for our difficulties, 
without giving the lie to our moral convictions. Your theory, 
on the contrary, is nullified by its own vagueness, and, instead 
of justifying the ways of God, has a tendency to cast doubts on 
His very existence. Witness the argument of Sankaracharya ; 
‘ What is the want of equity (on the part of God) ? He makes 
‘ a distinction between souls, high, low, middling. Hence ex- 
4 hibiting partiality and prejudice, and other infirmities, he 
4 might be proved to be like ourselves, and therefore no God 1 .” 
The question is accordingly one of vital importance in theology. 
S'ankara, I may say, has given two solutions of the problem 
which are apparently inconsistent with each other. In one 
place, at least, he strongly inveighs against the w T ay in which 
you propose to account for it. 

‘If it be said/ he continues, ‘ that the above distinctions 
‘ are owing to the past works of the souls themselves, and that 
‘ consequently there can be nothing wrong in the existing 
‘ inequalities ; the solution will not stand : for w T orks being 
‘ motions, and God the mover, there will still be the fault of 
‘ [cause and effect resting on] reciprocal support [as in a 
‘ vicious circle]. If you say there has been a series of works 
‘ without a beginning, then, as in the present world, so also 
‘ in past states, the same fault must be found of reciprocal 
‘ support, [each cause producing, and also being produced by, 
‘ its own effect] and it will be after the manner of a troop 
‘ of blind leading the blind 2 .’ 
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“ I do not cite S'ankara approvingly, but I wish simply 
to remind you that he does not here countenance your theory 
of past works justifying present distinctions. It will drive us 
from one world to a second, from that again to its predecessor, 
until, as in Gotama’s theory, you are compelled to hold the 
eternity of the world before us.” 

Agamika . — “ But if so many philosophers of the west and 
east held the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence, is it, I ask 
again, modest to treat it as a mischievous theory?” 

Satyakama . — “ I have myself only said that our philosophers 
have drawn from it the most startling conclusions. It would 
hardly be worth one’s while to combat the doctrine, if it were 
held as a mere opinion, and if no inferences, subversive of the 
interests of religion and morality, were deduced from it. 

” In Plato’s system the theory of the soul’s pre-existence 
holds a very subordinate place. It is not pushed to any ex- 
treme conclusion, destructive of religion or morals. The doc- 
trine appears to have had a feeble hold on his mind. In the 
arguments brought forward there is nothing which corresponds 
to the force usually attached to Socratic sayings. The immor- 
tality of the soul is his great theme. Its past existence is insist- 
ed on for the purpose of demonstrating that theme. As your 
Arabic and Persian scholars constantly parade the name of 
Plato in connection with the doctrine under consideration, let 
us, once more, consider that philosopher’s reasoning. 

“ Plato’s opinion of the soul’s pre-existence appears some- 
what abruptly in the conversation which Socrates last held 
with his friends before his death. The philosopher was there 
joyously contemplating the happiness that awaited his submis- 
sion to the cruel sentence of his countrymen. He did not grieve 
at a prospect which to his friends appeared so melancholy, but 
looked without the least concern for the fatal cup preparing for 
him. As a reason for this indifference, he stated his belief that 
he was going to a happier world, where he should find a better 
community. The scepticism of his friends leads him to a 
philosophical discussion of his hope of immortality. He 
assumes as an axiom, what his friends admit without difficulty, 
that in all things which are pioduced, the process is no 
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otherwise than opposites issuing out of opposites 1 . So that 
when a thing becomes greater, it is from having been less. 
Life proceeds out of death, and death out of life. Thus he 
concludes that souls exist in Hades after death. The 
pre-existence of the soul is involved in this reasoning, which is 
founded on the gratuitous assumption, so frequently observed 
in our Indian S'astras — that whatsoever is born must 
necessarily die, and whatsoever dies must as necessarily be 
generated again 2 . Birth succeeds death, no less than death birth. 
The soul when it is born is only re-manifested after a previous 
death — and consequently after an anterior existence. In the 
course of the above reasoning, he refers to an old tradition, 
that souls, dying, go to Hades, and, being born, return from 
the dead. That this old saying had influenced Plato more 
than any reasons by which the doctrine itself was supported, 
would appear from the assertion of Aristotle that the ancient 
philosophers were afraid of nothing more than this one thing, 
that any thing should be made out of nothing pre-existent. 
To say that the soul was created would of course involve the 
dreaded predicament. 

“Then again Plato’s opinion of knowledge being mere 
reminiscence, necessitated the doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
existence. Socrates calls up an untaught slave boy, and, 
by a string of leading questions, makes him enunciate the rule 
for the duplication of a square. I am not sure that any 
catechizer, short of a Socrates, would succeed in drawing, 
from the lips of an uninstructed clown, a statement of the 
truth, that in a square, the square of “what professors of 
science call the diagonal ” is equal to twice that of one of the 
sides. But even if every teacher of youth had the tact and 
ability with which that great philosopher catechized the boy, 
just referred to, what would the fact prove ? Nothing more 
than this, that the human mind was so constituted that some 
ideas should be suggestive of others. The truths of geometry 
have been successively deduced by that very mind. AVhat 
wonder then that a clown, under the tuition of such an inter- 
rogator, should gather some of those truths, though never be- 
fore instructed. The notions which, from the constitution of 
our minds, are generated within us by external sensation and 
internal reflection need not be considered as stamps of 
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previously existing ideas. Whatever those ideas be in Plato’s 
system, there is no reason why we may not at once assume 
the present as a world of reality in which our ideas are for the 
first time learnt. 

44 Plato likewise concluded that the soul was uncreated and 
immortal from its being an independent ever-moving principle. 
4 Every soul is immortal, for that which is in ceaseless 
4 motion is immortal. But that which moves another, and 
4 is moved by another, as it stops in motion, stops in life.* * * 
4 If then there be nothing which moves itself but the soul, it 
4 necessarily follows that the soul is a thing uncreated and 
4 immortal 1 * * .’ 

44 Plato you will observe did not deduce or persist in 
any conclusions from that doctrine opposed to the glory 
of God or the interests of man. In truth Socrates himself 
propounds it with diffidence in the Meno . He positively 
refuses to make any other use of it than that of encouraging 
men to persevere in intellectual pursuits. He thought people 
would be more manly and less idle, if they were persuaded 
they were once endowed with knowledge, and could conse- 
quently regain it with facility, than if they believed they were 
never blessed with knowledge, and that what they had never 
known, it was neither possible nor necessary to inquire after. 
If you were once possessed of ideas, now forgotten, it is evident 
you may recall them without difficulty. You should not then 
indulge in idleness as if it were impossible for you to improve 
your mind. This is the sort of exhortation in which that 
philosopher delighted. But it is evident there was no necessity 
for postulating the pre-existence of the soul with a view to 
this. It were quite sufficient to say the soul is naturally 
capable of intellectual acquisitions, and that therefore earnest 
endeavours after knowledge must be successful. 

44 If he made any other practical use of his doctrine, it was 
to enforce the observance of morals, by holding out the terrors 
of a future world to the wicked and ungodl}\ 4 Whosoever 
4 passes his life justly, afterwards obtains a better lot, but who 
4 unjustly a worse one. Those who are timid and unjust are 
4 changed into women in their second generation.’ ” 

Tarkakama . — 44 What other conclusions could our philoso- 
phers, either, have drawn from the doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
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existence ? They too insisted on good behaviour as a tteces*- 
sary qualification for future happiness.” 

Satyakama. — “ I see 1 have not yet succeeded in explaining 
my views to you, notwithstanding several attempts. I think 
it is not too severe a remark to say that they have all drawn 
from it conclusions which militate against our conceptions of 
the divine attributes, and which tend to the subversion of good 
manners. Such conclusions may be called mischievous, may 
they not, Tarkakama?” 

4 4 Of course, if they really involved notions such as you 
describe.” 

44 Well, then, one great conclusion that our philosophers have 
drawn from the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence is that this 
world is a scene of reward or punishment according to works 
performed in a previous state. Whatever happens now is 
owing to adrishta, or the ‘unseen’ merit or demerit of past 
works, otherwise called daiva 1 . Our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are all fettered by the events of a life already passed. 
It is impossible even for God to help us except as far as 
adrishta will allow. He cannot get over this difficulty any 
more than he can produce rice out of wheat seed, as 
Sankaracharya says. On the immoral consequences of such 
a doctrine of necessity, I need not expatiate. 

Tarkakama . — “But adrishta simply regulates our condition 
in life as the reward of punishment of past works. 1 repeat, 
it does not diminish our control over ourselves.” 

Satyakama . — “ The condition itself is in your system almost 
every thing. If a person is degraded by adrishta to a Siidra’s 
condition, he is precluded from every aspiration which may be 
called noble — for according to the Sastra he should be engaged 
solely in doing service to the twice-born. He may, by a lucky 
stroke of daiva , get up to the surface again, but he cannot cal- 
culate on such a chance, nor guide himself by such a hope. 

“ Then, again, although some parts of the Sastra, with a 
view no doubt to stimulate human efforts, limit the operation 
of adrishta 2 , and magnify man’s freedom of will and action, 
thereby enhancing his responsibility, there are other parts 
equally. — I may say, more, — decisive in establishing the para- 
mount influence of daiva , and extending it without bounds to 
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all actions and events 1 . The very exceptions that are solemnly 
mentioned prove its absolute sovereignty as a rule. Philoso- 
phers maintain that by true knowledge one can cast off the 
bonds of works, and sectarians contend that by devotion to their 
ishta devata?, or favourite god, one can get over the effects of 
daiva % or Fate; both thereby admitting its uncontrolled 
potency in ordinary cases. And it is not denied by those who 
would limit the influence of daivci that it extends over every 
event — only that it requires the concurrence of human efforts.” 

“But I do not see,” said Tarkakama, “what great evil 
would arise from the doctrine of adrishta or daivci , supposing 
that it does imply a restriction on men’s actions.” 

Satyahima . — “ If you admit the extreme view of its power, 
by which for instance the Brahmin, already adverted to 3 , 
excused an unnatural act of severity against his own sons, it 
4 amounts to a doctrine of fatalism. Now suppose a fatalist to 
4 educate any one from his youth up, in his own principles ; 
4 that the child should reason upon them ; and conclude, that 
4 since he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, he is 
4 not a subject of blame or commendation, nor can deserve to 
4 be rewarded for, or punished : imagine him to eradicate the 
4 very perceptions of blame and commendation out of his mind, 
4 by means of the system ; to form his temper and character 
4 and behaviour to it ; and from it to judge of the treatment he 
4 was to expect, say, from reasonable men, upon his coining 
4 abroad into the world, as the fatalist judges from this system, 

4 what he is to expect from the Author of nature, and with 
4 regard to a future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to 
4 ask, whether any one of common sense would think fit that a 
4 child should be put upon these speculations, and be left to 
4 apply them to practice. And a man has little pretence to 
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as 

1 reason, who is not sensible, that we are all children in specula- 
4 tions of this kind. However the child would doubtless be 
4 highly delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of 
4 fear and shame, with which his play-fellows were fettered 
4 and embarrassed ; and highly conceited in his superior knowl- 
4 edge so far beyond his years. But conceit and vanity would 
4 be the least bad part of the influence which these principles 
4 must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, during the 
4 course of his education. He must either be allowed to go on 
4 and be the plague of all about him, and himself too, 
4 even to his own destruction : or else correction must 
4 be continually made use of, to supply the want of those 
4 natural perceptions of blame and commendation which we 
4 have supposed to be removed ; and to give him a practical 
4 impression of what he had reasoned himself out of the belief of, 
4 that he was in fact an accountable child, and to be punished 
4 for doing what he was forbid 1 .’ 

44 Our best security against this mischievous theory of 
adrishta is in those principles of conscious responsibility which 
the Supreme Being has implanted in our minds, and which we 
cannot wholly unlearn, notwithstanding all that philosophers 
may say to the contrary. Hence it is that poets have often 
censured an idle dependence on daiva , and inculcated a firm 
resistance of its power. But the jwiver itself is not denied.*" 

Tarhahima. — 44 What is daiva but the inscrutable will of 
God ? Is it not right that man should not presume too much 
on his power or freedom, but be constantly reminded of his 
dependence on the will of God?” 

Satyakdma. — 44 Certainly. If daiva or adrishta signified the 
inscrutable will of God, there could be no objection to extend- 
ing the range of its operation* The impression that we are 
under the power of God’s will, can never discourage efforts in 
the right direction, nor diminish our sense of responsibility. 
Indeed it would rather heighten both. But neither daiva nor 
its synonymes dista, adrishta y bhdgya , can be so construed. 
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They are defined by philosophers, poets, and lexicographers, 
all, to mean the luck, desert, habit, or disposition which de- 
pends on, and is derived from, one’s own acts in a previous 
life 1 . To be under the influence of such luck is not to be under 
the guidance of an all-wise and beneficent Intelligence — hut to 
continue subject to a blind influence, the nature and extent of 
which are obscure and indefinite. I do not wonder at men’s 
impatience under such a supposed bondage, and their eagerness 
to escape from its trammels. 

“ The theological errors deduced from this theory of the 
soul’s pre-existence are equally grave. How does Gotama for 
instance account for the creation ? He introduces a 
sha , or a primd facie opinion, different from his own, to the 
effect, that ‘ God is the cause (of the universe) for the (previous) 
works of men are found to be unfruitful.’ (iv. 19) He then 
replies, ‘No; for there can be no fruit without (previous) 
works.’ (iv. 20.) The obvious meaning here is that the works 
of a previous life, not God, produced the world . The scholiast 
does his best to explain away this apparent denial of God, by 
contending that the author only denies the material, or sole , 
causality of God, teaching thereby that God and adrishta were 
joint causes of the Universe 2 . Even if this explanation were 
accepted, it would still, by associating Him with Fate or Luck, 
be an avowed abridgment of the Creator’s power, already 
curtailed by the admission of atoms. But this is not all. How 
could there be a Fate or Luck, dependent on prior works, at 
the original creation ? If then, there could be no fruit without 
such works , the world could never have been really created. That 
this is not a mere speculative inference drawn by myself from 
his principles, but expresses his real opinion, is evident from 
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his argument for the Soul’s pre-existence and eternity already 
considered 1 * . 

44 The Vais'eshika leader Kanada, too, drew a similar infer- 
ence from the theory of pre-existence and adrishta. He boldly 
asserted that the primal action of atoms is caused by 4 adrishta,’ 
to which was also owing the first act of mind (manasas'cha.) 
So that if there be a Supreme Being, still He cannot have 
moved without adrishta. 

“ In Jaimini’s system, again, every thing is works , that is to 
say, works in the sense of adrishta. It is by virtue of 4 works’ 
that the affairs of the world are conducted. Works procure 
merit, and merit regulates events. This succession of works, 
and their consequent events, has gone on from eternity like 
seed and plant. The seed produces the plant, and the plant 
again yields the seed. Works regulate events, and events lead 
to works. They thus form a chain of inter-dependent links. 

“ It is adrishta, too, which affords refuge to the atheistic 
Sankhya. The arrangement of the world and the regulation 
of human affairs might have driven him to the necessity of 
acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence, but the doctrine of 
adrishta furnished him with an escape. 4 The distribution of 
fruits could not be by a divine cause, for it is determined by 
works 5 / This, as we have seen, was likewise the opinion of 
Jaimini, S'ankaracharya being witness 3 . 

“ As to the Vedanta, although, as I have shown before, it 
does not consider the doctrine of previous works as a sufficient 
explanation of the diversity observable in human condition, 
yet it draws in other places conclusions equally subversive of 
the Creator’s independent agency. As S'ankaracharya always 
states his opinion with great perspicuity, I shall read his words 
in full. Commenting on Sutra II. i. 34, the object of which 
is to show that God creates the world out of regard to human 
4 works, It may be objected,’ he says, 4 God is then proved not 
‘ to be the cause of the universe. Why ? From the visible 
‘ instances of injustice and cruelty. Some he makes very 
4 happy, i. e.> the gods ; some very miserable, the brutes, Ac. ; 
4 some middling, men, Ac. As the author of such an unequit- 
4 able creation, He is proved to be subject to passions like other 
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‘ persons, that is to say, to partiality and prejudice, and there- 
‘ fore His nature is found wanting in the spotlessness which is 
‘ set forth in the S'ruti and Smriti. And by dispensing pain 
‘ and the ruin of all creatures, He is chargeable with a malici- 
‘ ous cruelty, deemed culpable even among the wicked. Hence, 

‘ because of the visible instances of injustice and cruelty, 
‘God cannot be the cause of the universe.’ ‘To this,’ 
continues S'ankara, we thus reply : ‘ Injustice and cruelty 

‘ cannot be charged upon God. Why ? Because he did not ^ 
‘ act independently. If God, alone, had, independently, created 
‘ the world of inequalities, then these faults of injustice and 
‘ cruelty might indeed be attributed to Him. But one, who is 
‘ not independent, cannot be charged with the act of creation. 

‘ God, being dependent, creates this world of inequalities. If 
‘ you ask on what is He dependent ? We reply, He is depend- 
‘ ent on Merit and Demerit. That there should be an unequal 
‘ creation, dependent on the Merit and Demerit of the souls 
‘ created, is no fault of God. God is to be looked upon as the 
‘ rain. As the rain is the common cause of the production of 
‘ rice and wheat, but of their specific distinctions as rice and 
‘ wheat, the causes are the varying powers of their respective 
‘ seeds ; so is God the common cause, in the creation of men, 

‘ gods, and others, but of the distinctions between gods, men, 

‘ and others, the causes are the varying works, inherent in their 
‘respective souls. Thus God, being dependent (on works), ^ 
‘ cannot be charged with injustice and cruelty 1 .’ 
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“ S'ankaracharya then shows that the Vedas inculcate the 
same view, and proceeds to expound the next Sutra, in which 
is answered the objection, how could there be previous works 
at the original creation ? The objection itself is thus repre- 
sented : ‘ This, beloved, was one, without a second, at the 

‘ beginning. Hence, as there could be no distinctions before 
‘ the creation, there could be no works, in dependence on which 
‘ inequalities might be created. After the creation there may 
4 be works dependent on corporeal distinctions, and corporeal 
‘ distinctions dependent on works : this reciprocal inter-action 
‘ may then be made out. God may be dependent on works 
‘ after the distinctions are made. But before those distinctions 
‘ are made, there could be no works caused by varying instru- 
* ments, and therefore we ought to find a uniform creation.’ 

‘ If this objection be urged,’ continues S'ankara, ‘ it does 
‘not vitiate our doctrine, because the world is without 
‘ beginning. It would vitiate our theory, if the world had a 
‘ beginning. But the world being without beginning, nothing 
‘ can prevent works and unequal creations continuing in the 
‘ states of cause and effect, like the seed and its plant 1 .’ 

“ Consider, friend Tarkakama, the mischievous consequences 
that have resulted from the theory of the soul’s pre-existence. 
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Our philosophers resort to aclrishta in order to account for cer- 
tain difficulties in the world, and aclrishta compels them to fly 
from stage to stage, until they are forced to declare, that the 
world was never created — that it is without beginning, that it is 
eternal. And that which is eternal, is, in their conception, 
again, not dependent on a cause 1 . How can our philosophers, 
consistently find fault with the Charvacas who deny the ne- 
cessity of an intelligent First Cause, when they themselves 
pronounce the world to be without beginning ?” 

While this conversation was going on between Satyakama 
and Tarkakama, A'gamika and myself behaved with exem- 
plary patience. We did not once interrupt the disputants. 
But I was now irresistibly led to express my wonder how 
S'ankarachaiya could hold such an opinion after ridiculing the 
idea of an eternal succession of works and creations, as a troop 
of blind leaders of blind. 

“ Both passages are before you,” said Satyakama, “ you can 
judge for yourselves. If I were to hazard a conjecture, I 
should say that his object, in the passage I quoted first, was to 
uphold the material causality of God against a* whole host of 
antagonistic philosophers, such as the Vais'eshikas, the 
Mahes'waras, the followers of the Sankhya and the Yoga. 
He maintained against them all that it was necessary, no less 
from moral considerations than from regard to the authority 
of the Veda, to acknowledge God to be both the material, or 
substantial, and the efficient cause of the universe, and con- 
sequently to be identical with the world. Without that 
supposition, he thought the inequalities in the world could not 
be Satisfactorily accounted for. Unless God and the world 
were identical, how could He escape a charge of injustice and 
cruelty, when manifestly there are so many inequalities in the 
creation ? The idea of an eternal succession of works and 
worlds depending on each other, he ridiculed by comparing it 
with a troop of blind leaders of blind. But in the passage 
I have just read, he is facing the question of inequalities in 
opposition to the atheistic followers of Jaimini, who had 
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on that ground argued for the non-existence of a Creator ; and 
he takes refuge in the very supposition of an eternal succession 
of works and worlds, which he elsewhere ridicules.” 

“ Very strange self-contradiction !” said I. “ Is it not 
possible to reconcile the two passages?” 

“ That,” replied Satyakama, “ must be left to the diplomatic 
abilities of friend Tarkakama.” 

Tarkakama said nothing. We waited a minute or two to 
hear how he would reconcile such a seeming contradiction. 
At length A'gamika asked, whether by arguing against the 
sours pre-existence, his friend meant to deny its eternity both 
ways , and pronounce it to be perishable with the body. 
“Most certainly, not ,” replied Satyakama. “The soul, though 
it had a beginning, as indeed all creatures must have, is 
imperishable. That whatever had a beginning must have an 
end, may be a favourite theory with some philosophers ; but 
they can never prove it. The soul may be immortal without 
being eternal. The Greek philosopher who argued for its pre- 
existence, in order to prove its immortalit}', had given reasons 
for the latter which did not depend on the former, and which 
human nature cannot gainsay. ‘ Good hope have I,’ said he, 
‘ that something is in reserve for the dead, and that (as I said 
long ago) the good shall fare far better than the bad/ ” 

“ This,” continued Satyakama, “ together with the soul’s 
essential independence of the body, which he also asserts 
afterwards, ought to convince the incredulous that there is 
another and a better world reserved for us, where our souls’ 
aspirations will find their corresponding objects, and where 
that which we now but partially understand will be clearly 
apprehended. Do not think, A'gamika, that I deny the future 
glories of the soul. I have reasons for believing in them, still 
higher than the teaching of mere philosophy, — on which we 
may converse some other day. I believe that the righteous 
will meet with rewards in another state of which the present 
world can afford but faintest fore-shadowings. It is the suppo- 
sition of a previous life, and the consequences deduced from 
it, that I protest against. Those consequences I have already 
mentioned in detail, and I may add that as a further corollary 
from the theory of the soul’s pre-existence, our philosophers 
also held the doctrine of its successive transmigrations. The 
Nyaya, Sankhya, and Vedanta equally teach that the souls of 
the deceased remove for a time to heaven or hell, to receive 
the due rewards of their actions. Those rewards do not how- 
ever exhaust their merit or demerit, which still adheres to 
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them, 4 as greasy substances stick to the pot, even after it has 
been emptied’ 1 . They accordingly return, and are again born 
with such bodies as are suitable to their previous lives. The 
new circumstances in which they appear, and the new works 
which are developed in them, influence their destinies in the 
next succeeding age. In this manner their souls transmigrate 
as gods, men, or animals, until the dissolution of the world, 
which again is followed by a second creation and by their 
re-appearance agreeably to their previous works. This succes- 
sion of creations and births, in which the events of each cycle 
are regulated by those of its predecessor, is considered by our 
philosophers an intolerable evil. They were thoroughly 
disgusted with this idea of a puppet life, in which rational 
beings were irrevocably committed to conditions and impulses, 
not according to their own will, but as they were, by the 
verdict of adrishta, declared to have merited them, by reason 
of works of which they were not themselves conscious ; and 
hence they looked upon existence as a burden, and enjoyment 
itself as a task. To a certain extent I cannot help sympathis- 
ing with them. If indeed we were subject to the sort of 
transmigrations taught in the Brahminical philosophy : if our 
circumstances were so fixed by the events of a previous life, 
that w r e were mere toys for the sport of Fate ; if a hard, 
unsympathising, impersonal, adrishta must necessarily govern 
our deliberations, and, in a manner, supersede our judgments, 
then no man of any energy could submit to such an infliction. 
Bitter complaints would escape the lips of the most forbearing. 
All would naturally wish they had never been born. No 
wonder, then, that existence should be considered an evil, and 
that men should pant for mukti , or release from this servile 
bondage to adrishta .” 

A'gamika . — “ Well, Satyakama, you have spoken out your 
mind. We are glad at least to have some insight into the 
mental process you have gone through. We can only promise 
to think on these points.” 

Tarkakama . — 44 Yes, thinking is man’s great preroga- 
tive. We must think on what our friend has said. But 
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(turning to Satyakama) you have overlooked one main 
point. In your essay you condemned the theories of all 
the schools about creation. Is it possible that the universe 
could proceed out of nothing ? Every effect must have a cause.’' 

Satyakama . — “I do not deny that every effect must have a 
cause. But we probably assent to the maxim in very different 
senses. Let us see how the theory of causation is treated in 
the schools. It is commonly understood that the Nyaya phil- 
osophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or 
inherent, non-substantial or exterior, and a third which might, 
perhaps, be conveniently styled the operative cause. The 
modern followers of the school do indeed entertain such a view, 
as is evident from the Blinsha pariclihcda in which we find a 
neat expression of that view 1 . The founder of the system, 
however, does not clearly inculcate that doctrine. In truth, 
the most prominent, if not -the only, idea of causation which 
pervades his Sutras, is that of a material or substantial cause. 
This, possibly, was the reason of his abridging God’s act in the 
work of creation. Kanada indeed speaks of a multiplicity of 
causes, and may be considered as an authority to which the 
Naiyayikas may appeal for their theory of a threefold causality. 
But while his ideas coincide with those of the moderns as to 
the first two, his view of the third cause does not quite corres- 
pond to that of an intelligent efficient agent, such as the potter 
is of the, jar, a favourite example with the school in our days. 
His operative cause implies simply an action tending to a result, 
but not the action of an intelligent agent aiming at a certain 
end ; and the examples given by his commentator are those of 
heat in the process of decoction or cremation, and of texts of 
the Vedas inducing the observance of sacrifices 2 . Neither of 
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the great authorities of the Nyaya appears to have taught the 
idea of an intelligent efficient cause of any thing. 

“ The Sankhya school, too, presents little or no trace of the 
idea of efficient causation. The material or substantial cause 
is what it mainly, if not exclusively, recognized. The 79th 
Sutra states plainly that a substance cannot be made of no 
substance 1 . (Ex nihilo nihil fit.) The author repeats in 
another Sutra that there must be a material for every thing 9 . 
But while so careful in his recognition of the material cause, 
he says scarcely any thing, even by implication, of an efficient 
cause. He adds in his definition of destruction that it is mere 
resolution into the cause 3 , and maintains that production is 
nothing else than the manifestation of that which pre-exists in 
the cause 4 . The statue, already existent in its cause, the stone, 
is only manifested by sculpture. The oil, already existent 
in its cause, the sesamum , is only brought out to view by 
pressing. The rice, already existent in its cause, the paddy, 
is only educed by beating 5 . Cause and effect stand to each 
other like the seed and its germ 6 . Hence arose the godless 
conclusion that since the created universe consists only 
of inanimate and irrational substances, (the rational principle, 
or soul, being uncreated and eternal) — it could have no other 
than an unintelligent cause such as nature ; her products 
having as common characteristics, ‘ the three qualities, and 
want of thought and animation 7 .’ 
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“ The Vedanta did certainly not ignore the theory of an 
intelligent efficient cause ; but the idea of a material cause, 
which it received from the Upanishads and held in common 
with the other Schools, completely vitiated its philosophy, and, 
what is still more unfortunate, its theology. 

“While reasoning against the Sankhya, S'ankaracharya does 
not fail to expatiate on the intelligence of the First Cause ; and, 
without committing himself to a decided assertion of the ne- 
cessity of an efficient agent, points out the impropriety of 
hunting for a material cause to the exclusion of an efficient 
agent. 4 There is no necessity, says he, for seeking an original. 
4 such as earth or other material of the same substance (as the 
4 effect,) instead of an exterior cause such as the potter or other 
‘artificer different from it. The idea of cause and effect is 
4 founded on the skill with which beds, chairs, and other arti- 
4 cles are manufactured. Nor is it possible to deduce from the 
4 idea of cause and effect a common irrational substratum of 
4 external and internal diversities 1 .' The prominence here given 
to intelligent agency stands in marked contrast to the exam- 
ples elsewhere made use of to express God’s casuality of the 
universe. He is to the external world what the yarn is to the 
cloth, what milk is to curds, the earth to a jar, the gold to a 
bracelet, the iron to a nail-parer. The very passage of the 
Upanishad, (the basis of the 2nd Sutra,) which declares the 
universe to be the product of God, presents the cause (Yatas) 
in the ablative case ; which, says S'ankara, is alone sufficient 
to show that the creator is spoken of as the substantial cause 
out of which, not the efficient cause by which , the universe was 
formed 9 . This proves that the idea of material causation w’as 
uppermost in S'ankara’s mind.” 
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Tarkakama. — “ But where is the error, and where the dan- 
ger, in this idea of causation ? Gotama, Kapila, and S'ankara 
may not have thought it necessary to expatiate on the efficient 
cause. Will you not allow an author to choose his own sub- 
ject? Can you show that they have not accurately represent- 
ed what they did undertake to explain ?” 

Satyakdma. — “ A fair issue. I say, they did not. It is 
not quite philosophical prominently to connect the idea 
of causality with the material of a thing . That is the 
substance of which, not the cause by which, an article is made. 
It would sound rather strange to say that the rim of your 
spectacles has gold for its cause. The idea of substance is to 
my mind very different from that of causality. Would it not 
be a truism to connect cause and effect in this way ? Kapila 
virtually confesses this when he says a product is identical 
with the cause l . And S'ankara, I have shown, admits that 
the radical idea of causation is that of intelligent agency/ * 

Tarkakama . — “I suppose you mean to read a lecture to our 
philosophers on Grammar and Rhetoric : — they have not chosen 
the best term for the substance of a thing. If that be all, it is 
a small offence, hardly deserving of criticism, except from 
unrazored lips within the walls of a school, though even there, 
neither Panini nor Vopadeva will assist you in deriving an 
intelligent efficient agent from the word Cdranam (cause). 
And a most celebrated philosopher of ancient Europe, I am 
told, held exactly the same view of causality as the Naiyayikas.” 

Satyakdma . — “You mean Aristotle. He did not hold exactly 
the same view, but one very analogous to it. He inculcated a 
quadruple causality. The fourth or 4 final ’ cause does not 
appear in the list of cdranas in the Brahminical philosophy. I 
would not object to the use of the term, material or substantial 
cause, in a secondary sense of the word cause, and in refer- 
ence to works of human art ; but when we come to the grand 
question about the universe I do object to its use. Human 
agents cannot work without materials. The carpenter wants 
his wood, the weaver his yarn, the jeweller his gold. But we 
have no reason for thinking that the great Artificer of the 
universe stood in similar need. It is by no means philosophical 
to attribute to One, whom we acknowledge to be Omnipotent, 
the imperfections and weaknesses of agents of limited capacities. 
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S'ankaracharya 1 himself acknowledges that the work of 
creation is not to be classed in the same category as human 
acts in the world. The prominence given to the material 
cause has a tendency to make men forget this distinction, and 
hence my jealousy of it. 

“ As for Aristotle, I would remark that he employed his 
fourfold division of cause chiefly es a guide to the inquiries of 
the physical philosopher ; who was thus directed to inquire 
into (1) The internal physiological character of a thing : (2) Its 
form, or logical definition as a species : (3) Its history : (4) Its 
uses. He did not profess to rescue men from misery by 
discovering to them the cause of the Universe ; he only 
proposed to investigate the nature of things, because man’s 
nature urged him to pursue “the true — and since in the 
course of this investigation man’s own nature came to be 
examined, and on examination turned out to be pre-eminently 
moral , he taught men to seek for happiness by the practice of 
virtue. 

“ With reference to the grammatical formation of the word 
caranam , of course the affix anpt, as Vopadeva calls it, does 
not indicate the agent. Neither does it signify the substance 
of which a thing is made. It properly means the instrument 
by which an action is done. But the custom of philosophers 
of making it the correlative of canja (act) does certainly point 
to the agency of the efficient, as the most important of the 
causes. Now tell me candidly, Tarkakama, what did you 
admire most, when you saw a watch for the first time ; the 
metal, the combinations, or the inventor’s skill ?” 

Tarkakama stared. — The question seemed to throw some 
new light on the theory of causation. The metal, the combi- 
nations, and the inventor’s skill were of course the substantial, 
the non-substantial, and the operative causes of the watch in the 
vocabulary of the Nyaya. 

Tarkakama said, not without changing colour, “ Of course 
I admired the inventor’s skill the most.” 

“ The idea foremost in your mind as to the causality of the 
watch was the inventor’s skill, was it not ?” 

“ I should think so.” 

“ The metal was quite a secondary idea. Your admiration 
of its excellence as a time-piece would hardly lead you to ask 
what the particular metal was. You would think chiefly, if 
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not solely, of the inventor’s skill as regards its causality 
Would you not ? 

“ Very probably I should.” 

“ You would at once conclude that an intelligent architect 
must be the cdranam of such a cdrya 

“ 1 suppose I should.” 

“ Well ; you have passed sentence yourself on the theory 
of causation in the Brahminical philosophy. You would 
think first of a cause which Gotama and Kapila do not 
recognize at all, which Kanada speaks of somewhat obscurely 
as the last in the series, and which the Vedanta strangely 
mixes up with the substance of the manufacture.” 

Tarkakdma. — What do you mean by saying that Gotama and 
Kapila do not recognize the cause which, in the case of the 
watch, would be foremost in my mind?” 

Satyakama. — “ An intelligent efficient cause is not found 
in Gotama’s and Kapila’s lists. The latter certainly ignored 
the necessity, in the formation of the world, of such an Agent 
directing the operation of prakriti , or nature, the rootless root 
of all things , which acted independently, ‘like milk turning 
into curds ; ’ though the example was singularly inappropriate, 
since milk would never turn into curds without the action of 
the atmostphere. You would not say, would you, that gold 
or silver turned into a watch, like milk into curds.” 

Tarkakama gave no answer, but put a question ; “ Admitting 
that the term material or substantial cause is an unfortunate 
expression, and that it ought not to have been put forth pro- 
minently in the theory of causation, what are those dangerous 
consequences of which the theory is productive? Why this 
appeal to our fears ?” 

Satyakdma. — “ I have already answered this question. By 
calling the substance of a thing its cause , our philosophers 
introduced the most dangerous theological errors. Whatever 
has a direct tendency to obscure the. majesty of God, and 
curtail our sense of His power, may well be denominated 
dangerous. The theory which makes the material the most 
important of the causes, led people to rest satisfied with specu- 
lating on the material cause of the Universe. That no man 
can work without materials is denied by none, simply because man 
is not omnipotent, and has not creative power. But when one 
looks at an exquisite production of art, he is so lost in admiration 
at the skill of the artist, that he almost forgets the minor question 
of the material. And yet so banefully has the theory of mate- 
rial causality worked among us that the mental energy of 
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our philosophers has found most active exercise not in the 
exclamation , How wonderful is the arrangement of the universe ! 
but in the interrogation , Of what pre-existing substance is 
all this made? Nay they have been so lost in that worse than 
useless question, as to forget that a Creator of infinite power and 
perfection needs not, like weak and imperfect man, to stop 
for materials, but can make materials by the mere fiat of His 
will. If the natural instincts of the human soul lead us to 
believe in the existence of an All-pow r erful and Perfect Being, 
if the irresistible arguments of the Vedanta itself drive us to 
the conclusion that the Universe was created by a God, infinite 
in wisdom and contrivance ; then there can be no possible 
necessity for speculating on the material of the world : then 
the most philosophical course is to consider the objects origin- 
ally created by such a God as at once the matter and form of 
the world. To assume the eternity of some gross material, 
existing side by side with an intelligent and all-perfect God, is 
not only unnecessary, (and therefore unphilosophical,) in as 
much as it assumes two principles, where one is amply 
sufficient to account for all we see ; but it is inconsistent with 
the idea of perfection which we must attribute to the Deity. 
If He had some material to work upon, previously existing 
independent of Him, then there was nothing peculiar in His 
agency ; then it was of the same species as that of a human 
architect ; then He was our creator in no higher sense than 
that in which a potter is the maker of a jar. The Vedantist, 
on the other hand, placed himself in a false position, by seeking 
in a spiritual essence, the substance of such a world consisting 
of pure and impure, intelligent and unintelligent, rational and 
irrational, animated and inanimate creatures. 

“ The fact is that if the Supreme Being could not really 
create this world without pre-existent materials, it would be no 
easy task to answer the arguments of the godless Sankhya. 
Since then, this peculiar theory of causation has driven our 
philosophers to the sad strait of virtually abridging the power 
of God, and, in some cases, of even ignoring His operation and 
denying His existence altogether, I suppose I am justified in 
stigmatizing it as a dangerous error. 

“ It was,” continued Satyakama, “ these two cardinal errors, 
that of the soul’s pre-existence and this of material causality, 
which betrayed the Brahminical intellect into gross mistakes 
in philosophy and theology. Few philosophers in any country 
were possessed of the acuteness, the patience, and the industry 
which distinguished our ancestors ; but, under the baneful 
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influence of those two errors, the excellent qualities of their 
minds produced much evil, and little good. 

“ You seem to contend, Tarkakama, that the conclusions of 
our philosophers are based on the two theories we have been 
discussing 1 . This fact I concede to you once for all. Granted 
that many of their conclusions are deducible from those 
theories ; what then ? Are w T e tamely to submit to such start- 
ling conclusions because of those gratuitous assumptions ? By 
no means. We are rather to be the more jealous of them 
because of their leading to those conclusions. Let us not 
resist our moral intuitions, nor, because of arbitrary hypotheses 
hastily adopted, run headlong into errors that would limit the 
range of Almighty power, and deprive the world of the only 
Being to whom the mind spontaneously betakes itself for help 
and refuge when appalled by danger and difficulty. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

After long expectation I have at last received your letter of 
the 20th Chaitra, commenting on the conferences that are 
going on here. You say 4 it is a great pity that, life being 
4 short in the Kali Yuga, Brahmins can now-a-days scarcely 
4 read one-twentieth of what they ought to study, and that is 
4 the reason why so few are familiar with the texts and 
‘ aphorisms on which our philosophy and theology are based. 
* We begin our course of study early enough, and we certainly 
4 keep it up as long as we can, but it is a drop only from the 
4 inexhaustible ocenn that we are able to sip. As soon as a boy 
4 attains the age of five, we put the chalk into his hand, and 
4 guide it to form letters. The smartest lad must be allowed 
4 two or three years for learning to read and write in the 
4 vernacular. When he is seven or eight, he commences his 
4 education in the Sastras. He takes a year or two to commit 
4 the Sutras, or rules, of Grammar to memory. Then the rules 
4 are explained to him. The study of the Grammar with the 
4 Gana , or list of verbs, and the lexicon, or list of nouns, must 
4 occupy him, perhaps, till he is sixteen. He must then learn 
4 some of the poems in order to perfect his knowledge of the 
4 language. He can hardly be expected to take up theology or 
4 philosophy before he is eighteen or twenty. If he commences 
4 the Nyaya, he goes cursorily over a manual such as the 
4 Bhasha pariclilieda , with or without its commentary the 
4 Muktavaliy and then he takes up works treating on Anumana, 

4 or deduction. A careful study of these occupies him for many 
4 years, and then he can no longer continue in the state of a 
4 student. He has by that time perhaps become a father, and 
4 the duties of a householder, the second stage in his life, 

4 press upon him. He has studied the Anumana K hand a, or the 
4 Chapter on deduction, and made himself familiar with the 
4 rules of syllogism, but he has learnt nothing else. Pramdna y 
4 or proof, is but one of Gotama’s sixteen topics, and Anumdna y 
4 or deduction, is but one of the four subdivisions of proof. So 
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4 that he has mastered but ^ of Gotama’s teaching when he 
4 quits College for the cares and anxieties of a householder. 

4 And as to the Sutras, or aphorisms, of either of our leading 
4 teachers, he has not in all likelihood even seen them. A 
4 controversy on the Sutras must therefore be something 
4 foreign to his habits and study. This appears to be the secret 
4 of your friend Satyakama’s success in some of his attacks 
4 against Tarkakama. 

4 Sat} T akama ’, you continue to remark, 4 represents a new 
4 school of Brahmins altogether. These are raised in the 
4 Colleges established by the English — and their course of study 
4 is regulated by the maxim, something of every thing , without 
4 caring for every thing of anything. They learn the Sutras; 

4 they read foreign literature too ; and they obtain in a short 
4 time a general surve}^ of all the systems. They are up to all 
4 kinds of discussion, and it requires more than ordinary tact to 
4 deal with them . 5 

Your remarks, my learned friend ! perfectly coincide with 
my experience. To what a low ebb is divine learning now 
reduced ! If Narada had to confess he had no knowledge 
of the soul, notwithstanding his vast learning, how pitifully 
small must our knowledge be in these days ! 

With reference to your remarks on Kanada’s theory about 
creation, you will see what use I made of them when you 
hear of a conference which took place yesterday on the 
Nyaya. 

It was the Vdruni (a holy day) and the conjuncture for 
bathing early in the morning, so the bank of the river was 
more than usually crowded. Many had come from distant 
villages to obtain the merit of a bath in the Ganga on such 
a holy occasion. Tarkakama met several of his learned friends, 
and related to them the discussions he had with Satyakama. 
After our ablutions were over, we all came into Satyakama’s 
house. We formed a pretty large circle, all deeply interested 
in scholastic disputations. There were some versed more 
particularly in the Nyaya, and among them was one who had, 
by his extensive reading, earned the appellation of Nyaya - 
ratna . There were others, though but few in number, whose 
studies had been directed to the Sankhya. They too had one, 
more eminent than the rest, who rejoiced in the surname, of 
Kapila. Others again there were of various acquirements who 
held opinions more or less different from one another, but 
all entertained the highest reverence for the founders of the 
several schools. One of them, named Yaiyasika, knew the 
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Vedanta Sutras and S'ankara’s commentary almost word for 
word by heart. 

The conversation at my suggestion turned on Kanada’s 
theory of the Creation to which reference was made in 
Satyakaina’s discourse. I began with reading your remarks 
on that point. 4 Satyakama certainly read the Sutra right. 
4 Kanada does attribute the primal action of Atoms to 
4 adrishta, and the primal action certainly means the impulse 
4 by which the first combination took place, and that was of 
‘ course the operative cause of the creation. The scholium 
4 of S'ankara Mis'ra is to the same effect. 4 The primal means 
44 before the creation. At that time there could be no such 
“ thing as an impulse or a stroke 1 .’ But the question is what 
4 is adrishta? Literally, it means unseen , and is an adjective. 
4 Technically, in the usage of philosophers, it is a substantive, 
4 and means a power or influence inhering in things both 
4 animate and inanimate. As inherent in the former it implies 
4 an unseen power, both intellectual and active ; as inherent 
4 in the latter it signifies a material power, perhaps partly 
4 the effect of previous combinations and motions. In souls 
4 embodied, it influences both thoughts and actions. Thus 
4 the poet S'riharsha 8 says a person often dreams by the power 
4 of adrishta of things he had never seen in life. And Kalidasa 3 
4 says that when Parvati commenced her studies, all her learn - 
4 ing of a former life flocked into her mind, just as a swarm 
4 of cranes flocks into the Ganga in autumn, or the spontaneous 
4 brilliancy of certain drugs comes into them at night. 

4 And with reference to its impulses as an active power, 
4 the commentator on the Kusumanjali 4 says that in the 
4 performance of ceremonies on which the enjoyment of 
4 heaven depends, the body and the organs are moved by 
4 adrishta. This unseen moving power in men is again the 
4 consequence of works done in a previous life, and hence 
4 it stands sometimes for Dharm a and Adharma (virtue and 
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4 vice) and Karma (works). Thus the origin of the world is 
4 attributed by the scholiast on Kanada’s Sutra’s to Dhcinna 
4 and Adharma l , after he had himself declared adrishta to be 
4 the cause of the Creation. And Kanada attributes the soul’s 
4 departure from one body and reception into another, to the 
4 agency of Adrislita 2 , while Gotama ascribes it to Karma 3 , both 
4 evidently meaning the same thing. In inanimate objects it 
4 simply signifies a material property or virtue, perhaps a sort 
4 of velocity or attraction — as in the (magnetic ?) motion of 
4 stones and needles which Kanada expressly attributes to 
4 adrishta 4 . 

‘ Now the point to be decided is whether Kanada, who 
4 simply undertook to explain, the phenomena of the world, 
4 as far as possible, by natural causes, that is to say, who would 
4 not unnecessarily obtrude a supernatural cause, excluded the 
4 divine operation, when he declared that the primal action of 
4 Atoms was owing to a power or virtue inhering in them. 
4 What can debar the supposition that he held the power itself 
4 to be a gift of God, who was consequently the original opera- 
tive cause of the Universe, the adrishta itself being dependent 
4 on His Will? Adrishta was a mere y antra or instrument, 
4 while the Supreme Being was the yantri , or the user of the 
4 instrument.’ 

Tarkakdma . — 44 This is an excellent solution of the difficulty 
raised by Satyakama, and I trust we shall hear no more of 
great men’s names being subjected to charges of atheism — for 
it is a sin to be even a hearer of such charges 5 .” 

Satyakama. — 44 1 wish I could report myself satisfied with 
this explanation, but it is not in my power to do so. We 
seem to be pretty well agreed as to one meaning of adrishta. 
It is a power, influence, or habit based on the acts or relations 
of a previous existence. It is inherent in men, animals, and 
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inorganic matter. But it has another meaning. It is not 
only an inherent power or habit. It is also a destiny that acts 
externally. The adrshta, inherent in one man, will often 
influence others with a view to bring about consequences which 
that man’s merit or demerit calls for. It is with reference to 
this sense of Adrishta that men often excuse their neighbour’s 
delinquencies, as well as their own, by attributing them to its 
influence 2 . 

“We have not discussed in which sense Kanada used the 
word when he attributed the creation to adrishta. Was it an 
inherent power in Atoms, or an external influence?” 

Nyayaratna . — “In whichever sense the word may have 
been used, I suppose you may admit the explanation suggested 
by our Benares friend in defence of Kan a da’s theism.” 

iSatyakama . — “I do not see how the explanation can be 
applicable, if adrishta be taken in the sense of destiny, or 
a moving power, exterior to the Atoms. You must therefore 
make up your mind as to the meaning of the term in Kan a da’s 
Sutra.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ Well, suppose we take it in the sense of an 
inherent power in Atoms, with which they were endowed by 
the will of God.” 

Satyakdma . — “You wish me to try. by the process of 
exhaustion, if, on either supposition, I can bring myself to accept 
the explanation above referred to. 1 must frankly say, I am 
not satisfied on either view of the meaning of Adrishta. Taking 
it in the sense of an inherent power, I am constrained to say, 
that the explanation not only fails at the very outset in its 
object of defending the theism of Kanada’s system ; but is in 
itself vague and almost unintelligible. It fails as a defence of 
Kanada, because Kanada has never in any of his Sutras spoken 
of God as the ultimate cause of all things. In truth, the word 
God never occurs in his work. The only aphorisms in which 
he may be supposed to make a remote reference to Him are 
those (and they are only two) in which he asserts the authority 
of the Veda. But we know, as in the case of Kapila, that our 
philosophers had a way of their own of asserting the authority 
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of the Sastra without acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence 
as the Creator of all things. To maintain that a writer, who has 
never spoken of God as the author of the universe, and was 
yet all the time accounting for the origin of that universe by a 
concourse of Atoms, caused by a certain power or virtue of 
their own, was all the time meaning that the power was com- 
municated by God, and was therefore himself a theistic teacher, 
is, to say the least of it, mere Sdhasa (boldness.)” 

Nydyaratna . — “ Are you not aware that Kandda's system 
was only a supplement to Gotama’s, and, therefore, many 
things, expressly asserted by his predecessor, are implied in his 
aphorisms.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ You yourself acknowledged, Satyakama, in 
your essay, that the Vais'eshika was a branch of the Nyaya.” 

Satyakdma. — “ I do so still. And I am quite ready to concede 
that whatever is expressly asserted in the Nyaya, belongs 
impliedly to the Vais'eshika as well. But where has Gotama 
said any thing expressly for God ? ” 

Tarkakdma . — “ What do you mean by laying the emphasis 
on for / /’ ^ 

Satyakdma . — “ Simply this, that the word Is'wara, or God, 
is certainly found in Gotama, but it requires commentatorial 
ingenuity to make out that it is used in a theistic sense.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ Y r ou are mystifying still.” 

Satyakdma . — “ Pardon me, Tarkakama. 1 said something 
to you the other day on the same subject, and so I thought a 
bare reference would be sufficient. Gotama does introduce 
the name of God, but only to maintain that he was not the 
cause of the universe — that works of a previous world, (or, in 
other words, Adrishta) were the cause. The popular scholiast 
Vis'wanatha says that the aphorist simply meant that God 
was not the sole cause, and that the co-operation of adrishta 
was necessary. Supposing we accept the commentary, we 
can only allow that the Nyaya hinted at a theistic doctrine, 
and that, still more obscurely, than at the atomic theory. 
If the Vais'eshika intended to confirm and develop that 
theistic doctrine, as it really did the atomic, it would 
only be natural to expect from it an explanation of the 
former, at least somewhat corresponding to its exposition of 
the latter. But far from expounding Gotama’s implied idea 
of God, as an associate creator with adrishta, Kanada says 
nothing at all about an Intelligent Creator, and only re-iterates, 
what Gotama had himself expressly stated, the agency of 
adrishta in the creation. How then can we allow the Vais'eshika 
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any credit for theism based on the Nyaya? The rules of fair 
criticism would rather lead us the other way, to make Kandda 
responsible for not expatiating on that which his predecessor 
had so obscurely taught ; if indeed we are to admit the popular 
commentary of the scholiast Vis'wanatha.” 

Tarkakdmct . — “ Your ‘ if indeed ’ is a very discreet addition, 
Satyakama ; for the ‘ three aphorisms ’ are differently explain- 
ed by other commentators, of whom you have thought proper 
to say nothing.” 

Satyakama . — “ If I have said nothing of them it was because 
we have all along been talking of Gotama’s Sutras, as ex- 
pounded by the popular scholiast Vis'wanatha. You refer now 
to such commentators as Udyotakara Mis'ra. I did not speak 
of this author simply because he is so little countenanced any 
where. I doubt whether there are four copies of his work in 
all Bengal, while Vis \vanat ha’s commentary is circulated every 
where in print and received by every student. Besides, we are 
discussing the Sutras , not their modern paraphrases and com- 
mentaries, which I have repeatedly admitted are theistic. We 
have been referring to Vis'wanatha for no other reason than 
because he is a scholiast rather than a commentator — and is 
generally intent more on the literal interpretation of the words 
in the Sutras than on any exposition of his own views. Udyo- 
takara, on the contrary, gives j r ou little help in construing the 
aphorisms, and writes his own discourse after citing a Sutra, 
only adding in conclusion, such is its meaning . But I have no 
objection to your calling him in as a witness — and I grant to 
you (what I have all along been saying with reference to 
modern commentators) that he understands the 4 three Sutras * 
in a theistic sense. But you must remember that if he is a 
more favourable witness for Gotama than Vis'wanatha, he is a 
dangerous one for Kandda — because in writing against the 
theory of the fortuitous concourse of Atoms, he evidently levels 
his remarks against the very aphorism of Kanada now under 
discussion. He will allow no such explanation as has been 
suggested by your Benares friend. 4 As to those/ says he, 4 who 
maintain that atoms are the cause of the universe, by virtue of 
4 the works of embodied souls, (which is synonymous with 
‘ Kanada’s adrishta) we tell them in reply that, if atoms are 
* moved in that way, they ought to move incessantly ; but they 
‘ move dependent on especial causes and occasions 1 / 4 If you 
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rejoin/ he says again, 4 that inanimate matter may move like 
‘ milk ; and that, just as for the nourishment of the infant, the 
‘ mother’s milk, though itself inanimate, comes up spontaneously, 

4 even so may atoms, though inanimate, move for the objects 
‘ of animated creatures: such a rejoinder is illogical, for it 
4 involves a Sadhyasama (petitio principii). When you have to 
4 prove that atoms can move independently, you assign as a 
4 reason, that milk, though inanimate, moves independently ! If 
4 milk moved independently, then it would do so in 4 carcasses 
4 too, but it does not/ If therefore you wish to save Gotama, 
you must sacrifice Kanada by the verdict of this chosen 
champion of the Kyaya himself. 

44 And you must also consider that your new witness discards 
the agency of Adrishta. He interprets Gotama’s Sutra IV. 21 
to mean that because of God's causing it , works (i. e ., Adrishta) 
are no cause. Since Kanada then brings in Adrishta as the 
cause, without any mention of God, he is, according to the 
rendering of Udyotakara, in conflict with Gotama, and cannot 
receive any credit on the score of his opponent. The wordings 
of Gotama IV. 21 and Kanada V. ii. 12 are singularly ana- 
logous. Both used Kdrita for caused — Kanada gave Adrishta 
as the agent, Gotama tat or 4 it/ If Udyotakara’s comment is 
to be received, the tat of Gotama means God. If the tat be 
God, then alietu , or no cause (next following), must refer to 
adrishta — which is therefore discarded — and Kanada, by re- 
asserting it, must be deliberately opposing the theistic theory.” 

Tarkalcama. — 44 You say Kanada makes no mention of God. 
YY)u forget what he says on the naming and operation of the 
five elements. He attributes them directly to God. He says 
that the air, invisible in itself, is a matter of revelation, and 
that its name and operation are owing to God’s agency.” 
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Satgakdma . — “Is that not an over-statement of the. fact? 
Kanada himself attributes them, neither directly nor indirectly, 
to God. All he says is that naming and action are signs of 
our betters l . Commentatorial ingenuity discovers in these last 
words the occult meaning of God and the great lUshis 2 . You 
must excuse my obtuseness if I fail to find any thing decidedly 
theistic in the phrase our betters. Even atheism may admit that 
there are higher orders of beings in the world than man, and use 
those words without self-inconsistency. Kanada says that 
names must have been given to things by certain intelligent 
beings, more eminent than the class to which he himself 
belonged ; but there is nothing in this assertion to warrant 
the conclusion that ‘ the giver of names and the Author of the 
universe are identical ’ 3 in his estimation, or that by referring 
to the one, he necessarily admitted the other. But the most 
singular point is that Kanada speaks, not of One being, superior 
to himself, as the originator of names, but of givers of names 
in the plural, i. e ., his betters. And the commentator is obliged 
to confess that he speaks of ‘ God and the great Kishis.’ He 
does indeed speak of certain persons who gave names to certain 
things, and perhaps invented human language, but he makes 
mention neither of God , nor of great liishis either. And if he 
had heard of foreign, or as you would say, barbarian languages, 
it may well be doubted whether he would include the authors 
of those languages among 4 God and the great liishis.’ ’’ 

Tarkakama. — “ Will you not allow that language is of 
divine origin, and that Kanada, when he was speaking on the 
subject, would not exclude the divine agency in the matter? 
To the great Rishis he attributed the giving of such names as 
they were competent to give, and to God, those that none but 
He was competent to invent. Even the names which were of 
human creation were owing to God’s act, for He laid down 
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the law that the father should give a name to his son on the 
ticelfth day V’ 

Satyakdma . — “As w r e are now conferring on Kanada’s theory 
about creation, we need not enter into the wide question of 
the origin of languages. The origin of language cannot supply 
a stronger argument for the existence of God, than is present- 
ed by the origin of the universe itself ; unless indeed you accept 
the Buddhist dogma that the letters of the alphabet are seeds 
of the universe 2 . While we are discussing Kanada’s teaching 
on the greater question of the creation, we cannot be fairly 
called upon to admit his theism on the lesser point without 
decided evidence. His use of the phrase our betters cannot be 
a decided proof of theism, even if the commentators scholium 
God and the great Bishis were found in the text itself ; for 
Kapila also admitted an inferior god although he denied his 
creative power 3 . 

“ But we are flying off from our point, — which is your Ben- 
ares friend’s comment on the sutra of Kanada under discussion. 
What does he mean b}^ suggesting, that adrishta was a power 
inherent in atoms as a gift from God. When was it given ? 
I suppose he would not say it was originally given by God, for 
atoms are, in Kanada’s system, eternal and uncreated, and 
therefore they could have no origin. The inherent power than 
must have been imparted to them at some definite period, 
when they commenced action. If so, then the communication 
of that power was itself a stroke or impulse. If that was 
Kanada’s meaning, it is impossible to conceive why he should 
attribute the primal act to adrishta, and not to the divinely 
imparted impulse itself. 

“ The explanation under review, again, is opposed to the 
interpretation, which the scholiast of Kanada put on his theory, 
notwithstanding his discovery of God in the phrase our betters. 
In the passage already cited, S'ankara Mis'ra says, that Merit 
and Demerit, or in other words, adrishta, were the original 
cause of the world 4 , thereby excluding a remoter cause. 
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“ But what appears to me conclusive against the explana- 
tion suggested by your learned friend, is, that it is directly 
opposed to Sankaracharya’s view of the Sutra. That eminent 
scholar understood the aphorism of Kanada in a very different 
sense. Here are his words 1 : 

‘ The combining of atoms, while they are in a state of sepa- 
‘ ration, must be allowed to require an action ; for we see that 
‘ the conjunction of yarn requires action (in the manufacture of 
‘clothes). But since an action involves an effect, an efficient 
‘ cause must be acknowledged. If an efficient cause be not 
‘ acknowledged, then there cannot be the primal action of 
‘ atoms for want of an agent. And even if, being acknowledged, 
‘ it implies an effort or a visible cause, such as a stroke, the 
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4 primal action of atoms would still be impracticable, because of 
4 the impossibility of such effort or stroke. In that state (, ix ., 

4 before the creation) there could not be an effort which is a 
4 quality of the soul, because of the absence of a body. AVhen 
4 there is a mind residing in. a body, the connection of the soul 
4 with the mind may bring about an effort which is a quality of 
4 the former. The same may be said of a stroke, or other 
‘ visible cause. All these come in after the creation ; they cannot 
4 be the cause of the primal act. If it be said, let adrishta or 
4 destiny be the cause of the primal act ; that must be inherent 
4 either in the soul or in atoms. But on neither supposition 
4 can the action of atoms be attributed to destiny, for destiny is 
4 inanimate. We have already said, while examining the 
4 opinions of the Sankhya, that an inanimate thing, uncon- 
4 nected with an animated one, can neither be self-moved nor 
4 move another. 

4 The soul too, continues S'ankara, is at that time itself 
4 inanimate , for its animation is not then yet produced. Nor 
4 can the supposition of a destiny, inhering in the soul, turn it 
4 into a cause of atomic action, for there is no relation (between 
* the two). If you say, there is a relation between the soul 
4 endowed with destiny, and atoms, that relation being perma- 
4 nent, there would ‘be permanent motion too, because of the 
4 want of a separate governor. Therefore from the want of a 
4 directing efficient cause, there could be no primal action in 
4 atoms, and without such action there could be no combination ; 

4 nor without combination, the production of binaries Ac.’ 

44 You see here S'ankaracharya fails to discover in Kanada’s 
system any being of supreme and absolute intelligence to whose 
operation, in the absence of any other soul, endowed with body 
and mind, the primal action of atoms might be attributed. 
Kanada left no room for such a God. S'ankara at least saw none.” 

Nyayaratna . — 44 The argument appears to me to be quite 
irrelevant, Satyakama. Whatever Udyotakara’s ideas of the 
Vais'eshika theory may be, and in whatever sense S'ankara- 
charya may have received the words of Kanada, certain it is 
that we, Naiyayikas, do not hold that the universe was con- 
structed by the mere action of Atoms impelled by a blind neces- 
sity. Nor can I allow, notwithstanding the evidence you have 
adduced to the contrary, that Kanada really taught such a 
theory. I *do not wish now to discuss the meaning of his 
Sutras, but our immemorial tradition ought to determine the 
question. It is a fact that we do not teach any atheistic 
doctrine, and we have always been followers of Gotama and 
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Kanada. You say we have modified and improved on their 
doctrines. How could we dare do so? Can you point to any 
especial act of ours by which we could have introduced the 
theistic element into our system, if we did not receive it from 
our primitive Kishis?” 

Satyakama. — “I think I can. Gotama and Kanada, when 
they introduced atma , or spirit, into their list of substances, 
did not discriminate between any two orders of atma . Later 
writers of your School, finding that the original teachers said 
nothing of a Deity or His attributes, made room for Is war a, or 
God, by classifying atma as two-fold ; jivatmd , or ordinary soul, 
and pararnatnidy or Supreme spirit, that is God. This was a 
classification which your leading doctors never thought of, or 
we cannot conceive how they could have omitted it, when they 
were so particular in their divisions and classifications, else- 
where, even on common topics.” 

Nyayaratna. — “1 am sure you will not consider me too 
sensitive if I protestjigainst this free use of the names of our 
holy Kishis.” 

Tarkakama . — “ You have yourself maintained in your essay 
that our original teachers spoke to initiated pupils only, and 
that Sutras without commentaries are sealed books. Why then 
do you wish to break the seal ! You mitst receive our com- 
mentary. We protest we do not receive Kanada’s teaching in 
a niris'tvara , or godless, sense. You must not therefore think 
that Kanada was as atheistic as Kapila.” 

Scarcely had Tarkakama uttered these last words, when the 
Sankhya S'astri, who was listening to the conversation with 
deep interest, ejaculated, “ Oh this Kali 3 r uga!” Tarkakama 
instantly felt as if he had given some real cause of offence, and 
immediately apologized for the use he had inadvertently made 
of Kapila’s name. “ No offence, Sir,” answered Kapila. 
“ Never mind it. Kapila has left behind him too venerated a 
name to be soiled by your handling. I know you did not intend 
any offence. I only wish you had employed a little of your 
generous ingenuity in favour of the Sankhya. You might then 
have easily made out that it is no more atheistic than the 
Nyaya.” 

“ Kor what” continued the Sankhya philosopher, “ was 
Kapila’s difficulty ? Was it not simply this — that intelligent 
agency would be inconceivable without an effort, ahd an effort 
would imply a motive. The supposition of a motive in the 
case of a creator, would in other words be a supposition of 
incompetency. One could not have a motive without yielding 
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to a desire. The same difficulty I see in the Nyaya. The 
1‘oimder of this system classifies -pravritti, or effort, with dukha , 
or pain, dosha , or fault, and other hindrances to the soul’s 
emancipation. And he expressly defines fault to be a cause or 
effect of effort. How could he then consistently inculcate the 
existence of an Intelligent Creator? The author of the Vedanta 
and S'ankaracharya argue for their pantheism on this very 
ground. They say that if the world w’ere not identical with 
God, and if He created it as a substance, separate from Himself, 
then, on the very principles of the Nyaya, He would be 
chargeable with the fault of making efforts under motives, and 
thus be proved to be no God at all 1 . The only difference be- 
tween Kapila and your teachers consists in the one’s frankly 
acknowledging his difficulty, and the other covertly teaching 
the same doctrine.” 

Nyaya ratv a . — “As we are discussing certain points which 
Satyakaina had urged against the Nyaya, you will excuse us, 
learned Kapila, if we decline a controversy with you on the 
present occasion. You have allowed, and I am sure you have 
done so heartily, that Tarkakama meant no disrespect to the 
venerable founder of your school, and my friend has also 
expressed regret for the lapse of his tongue. 

“ But now, Satyakama, you must not go on with your own 
fancies about the teaching of great llishis. You must allow 
us to interpret our own doctrine. We say that Atoms are the 
material, and God the efficient cause of the world. This 
doctrine I understand is much admired even in Europe. 
Philosophers have in all ages had recourse to it in order to 
account for the physical phenomena which the world presents. 
Even Sir Isaac Newton I am told was in this respect a 
follower of our Kanada. 

“ Our doctrine, continued Nyayaratna, is the same which 
Gotaina held and Kanada taught. We have no fancy of our 
own, no new theory. We keep to the old paths of our 
primitive Acharyas. The doctrine is simply this ; that God 
constructed the world by combining an infinite number of 
hard, indivisible, eternal, and indestructible particles. The 
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primary combination was of two atoms, which we call 
dwyanuku , ora binary. The combination however does not 
become, what geometers would call, a magnitude , before a 
t rasa renu (tertiary), or a compound of three dwyanukas is 
formed. 

41 It is necessary to believe that matter is not divisible 
beyond a certain point. The point where it is no further 
divisible we call an atom. If infinite divisibility were 
allowed, than might a mustard seed be pronounced to be equal 
to Mount Meru *, for it is a simple mathematical truth that all 
things, which are divided by infinite , are equal. Now unless 
you are prepared to combat this great theory, thus explained, 
you must not assail the time-honoured system of the Nyaya. 

Satyakama . — “ I shall most willingly accept your own inter- 
pretation of your scholastic theory. I will give up further 
criticism on your original Sutras by simply remarking that 
the history of philosophy requires, that there should be a 
discrimination between your modern explanations and the 
opinions of the founders of your school. We are all bound to 
contribute our mite to the discovery of historic truth. But I 
admit that the Naiyayika doctrine of our day does not ignore 
an intelligent Framer of the world. Still you hold that your 
Atoms are uncreated and eternal, do you not ?” 

“ Of course,” said the Naiyayika, “ that is the peculiar 
teaching of our School, and I may say I glory in following it.” 

“ How came they into existence ?” 

“ We say they are eternal. They never began to exist.” 

“ You maintain,” said Satyakama, “that souls are eternal, 
and matter is eternal. Your School then teaches that God 
created nothing in reality. He merely combined the Atoms 
and constructed the universe.” 

“ What more could he do ? How could he make Atoms? 
Can the artificer make his bricks if he has no earth ?” 

“ The artificer, said Satyakama, is a frail mortal. — He is not 
omnipotent. But God is. You cannot account for the 
wonderful arrangement which the world exhibits without 
assuming the existence of an Independent and Eternal Being, 
all sufficient and all powerful, of infinite goodness and wisdom. 
The supposition of dead matter, co-eternal and independent, 
must militate against His perfection. ‘ If without something 
‘ distinct wholly from Himself He cannot produce any thing, 
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‘ then must He want some thing external ; and whosoever 
‘ wanteth any thing is not all-sufficient V 

44 The theory of a co-eternal and independent material sub- 
stance/' continued Satyakama, 44 is opposed both to our moral 
convictions and to the fundamental principles of sound philoso- 
phy. A rightly constituted mind attributes all perfection to 
the Deity. It is among our religious intuitions. Is it not, 
Nyayaratna ?” 

44 Of course it is.” 

44 The mind you pronounce to be an organ of internal sensa- 
tion. It must then have the same claim to our confidence as 
the external organs. In fact without the mind you could not 
have a complete perception of any object of even external 
sensation. In a matter of pure mental intuition, the testimony 
of the mind is quite as strong as the testimony of other senses 
in matters of external sensation. Now the mind intuitively 
bears testimony to a Supreme Intelligence of all perfection, 
the author of the universe. This testimony is as valid as the 
testimony of your other senses to the existence of the river 
Ganga, from the banks of which you have just returned after 
your morning ablution/’ 

44 1 do not in the least doubt what you say.” 

44 You cannot then without violence to the religious intuitions 
of your mind allow a rival material cause, existing beside God 
from eternity.” 

Naiyayika . — 44 Would you say that the great Newton offered 
violence to our moral convictions and religious intuitions, by 
inculcating the Atomic theory ?” 

Satyakama . — 44 Certainly, not . He did not hold the Atomic 
theory after your manner. He did not allow that any thing 
could be uncreated and eternal, but God. This one omnipotent 
and all-knowing Creator was sufficient in his estimation for 
making every thing that exists. Listen to his own words. At 
the close of his Opticks, he says ; 4 All these things being con- 
4 sidered, it seems probable to me that God in the beginning 
4 formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable 
4 particles, of such sizes and figures, and with such other pro- 
4 perties and in such proportions to space, as most conduced to 
4 the end for which He formed them, and that these primitive 
4 particles, being solids, are incomparably harder than any 
4 porous bodies compounded of them, even so. very hard as 
4 never to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
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4 able to divide what God had made one in the first creation. 

4 While the particles continue entire, they may compose bodies 
4 of one and the same nature and texture in all ages : but 
4 should they wear away or break in pieces, the nature of things 
‘ depending on them would be changed. "Water and Earth 
4 composed of old worn particles and fragments of particles 
4 would not be of the same nature and texture now with water 
4 and earth composed of entire particles in the beginning. And 
4 therefore that nature may be lasting, the changes of corpoiTal 
4 things are to be placed only in the various separations and 
4 new associations and motions of these permanent particles ; 

4 compounded bodies being apt to break, not in the midst of 
‘ solid particles, but where those particles are laid together, 
4 and only touch in a few points . 1 ’ ” 

Naiyayika . — 44 How could a substance be made out of 
nothing? ” 

Satyakama. — 44 What can be impossible for the omnipotent?” 

44 We never see anything made out of nothing,” rejoined 
Nyayaratna. 

44 Neither do you see particles without magnitude, said 
Satyakama, producing by combination substances possessed of 
magnitude. Your atoms have no length, breadth, or thickness, 
and yet you allow they produce all three hy combination. 

44 See how S'ankara 2 criticises your theoiy — which indeed is 
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as unphilosophical, as it is repugnant to religions intuition. 
You say that the universe was formed by the combination of 
eternal atoms which are endowed with colour, but are, like 
mathematical points, without dimension. The measure of an 
atom you express by a word, which, again, you cannot explain 
but by the word atomic ! 1 When two atoms combine and 
form a binary, you attribute to the compound a measure which 
you call lira siva , or short. You do not call it dirgha , or long. 
And it is not until the compound you call mahat (great), or a 
magnitude, is formed, that you attribute to it the property of 
sensible matter. Without pronouncing any opinion on 
S'ankara’s criticism, may I simply ask you, whether it can be 
more difficult to conceive that the universe was created, both 
in matter and form, by a Supreme and all-sufficient Intelli- 
gence, than that material length, breadth, and thickness arose 
naturally from invisible particles devoid of those properties ? 
And whether it is not far more philosophical to recognize One 
Supreme Being alone as existing, independently, by and of 
himself, and to attribute to His creative power the existence 
of whatever else has any sort of being, than to maintain a 
theory of innumerable eternal entities, of which you can form 
no conception but by detaching from them your conception of 
all things that you know, or have any idea of ? If God could 
produce magnitudes out of no magnitude , why could he not 
also call into existence that hypothetical entity of no magni- 
tude out of a state of absolute nonentity ? 

“ The original creation, Sir, under the agency of an omnipo- 
tent Supreme cause, is not to be compared with mere human 
manufacture. I must again refer to S'ankaraeharya’s excel- 
lent remark . 2 You must not expect divine perfection in 
human weakness, nor ought you to attribute human deficiency 
to the divine sufficiency. 

“ To prevent mistakes, however, let me say that I have no 
wish to censure Kanada’s doctrine of atoms , as such. It is 
simply with his doctrine of eternal atoms that I quarrel. 
European science is obliged to own that we cannot speak 
otherwise than conjecturally about the ultimate constitution 
of matter. 

“That the Vais'eshika view, however, has its difficulties, is 
evident from the notion of Pancliikarana broached by some of 
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our philosophers, and from certain other strictures of S'anka- 
racharya on your doctrine. 

“ The process of Panchicarana is the formation of a specific 
Atom of one element by the Combination of parts of 
those of others. A specific earthy Atom, for instance, is made 
up of J of a general earthy Atom, and J of each of the other 
elementary atoms . 1 This process presupposes the divisibility 
of what you have assumed as indivisible. 

“ The Atomic theory involves another difficulty which is 
thus represented by our ingenious S'ankaracharya : 4 The com- 
‘ bination of one Atom with another must either be by entire 
‘ amalgamation or by partial contact. If it be an entire amal- 
‘ gamation, then because of the impossibility of collective 
'increase 3 , the compound will still be an Atom , and an 
4 invisible substance ; for it is the combination of one spacious 
4 substance with another that is visible. If on the other hand 
4 the combination be a partial contact, then the question is 
4 (virtually conceded to be) one of aggregates, (£. e ., it is no 
4 longer a combination of indivisible Atoms) 3 .’ 

I do not however mean to say that I agree with S'ankara- 
charya in his objection. I think the whole matter is one that 
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science cannot properly deal with. You may form convenient 
hypotheses about it, but nothing more. The Brahminical phil- 
osopher has the same liberty to try to account for facts by 
hypotheses as any other. But our question is an entirely 
different one, with which experimental science has nothing 
whatever to do. Granted the existence of Atoms ; how came 
they into existence ? 

“ I must hope that as you have apparently modified your 
theory, so far as to introduce the idea of a supreme Intelli- 
gence as the efficient cause of the Universe, by subdividing 
the atma, or spirit, of your original teachers into the jivatma, 
or ordinary soul, and paramcitmd, or supreme Spirit, — you will 
continue to improve that idea until you arrive at the conclu- 
sion, which alone is consistent with sound philosophy, that 
having deduced the existence of an Omnipotent and absolutely 
independent eternal Intelligence, as the author of all things, 
you have no room left for the conception of any other eternal 
and independent principle. ” 

Nyayaratna. — “Your argument, Satyakama, has, I cannot 
deny, some force in it, but it appears to me to prove too much. 
If you will not allow more than one eternal principle, how 
will you dispose of the human soul ? Will you throw 
yourself into the arms of Vedantism, and pronounce human 
souls to be identical with the Bivine Spirit ? If you do not, 
I cannot see how you can deny a separate eternal existence to 
the human soul. You cannot therefore persist in your doctrine 
of one eternal essence. You must acknowledge at least a 
second, even the human soul. Your theory will otherwise be 
confounded with the teaching of such Vedantic texts (I mean 
as they are interpreted b}^ Vedantists) as the following ; ‘ This 
‘ was in the beginning a spirit like a male. He looked but 
1 found nothing else beside himself. This was in the beginning 
‘ a spirit even one. All these become one here. This was in 
* the beginning one without a second 1 .’ ” 

Satyakama “ There is no fear of my falling back on Vedan- 
tism ; but I do maintain, — not that this Universe was a spirit 
in the beginning, or that human souls were identical with 
the Supreme Being, but — that there was only ONE spirit 
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(including, doubtless, in His own infinite nature, mysterious 
depths that we can never fathom, but still one), and nothing 
else before the origin of things. As I have already said, I allow 
one eternal principle alone, and that is, the Supreme Author 
of all things. As to human souls I cannot admit their eternity. 
It is easy to say the soul is eternal, but it is not so easy to 
define what you mean by that saying. I am afraid you are 
somewhat affected by Vedantism yourself when you speak in 
that way. What can you mean by the soul collectively ? The 
soul has no collective existence, no Samasliti , except in 
Yedantic vocabulary. Human souls have each an individual 
existence. *How many souls do you call eternal? Every 
human soul?” 

Tarkakama. — “ And what if we did say so ?” 

Satyakama . — “ How many souls then do you reckon to be 
eternal ?” 

Tarkakama . — “ As many as there are human beings.” 

Satyakama . — “Whether in human form or not? For your 
mythology speaks of souls passing through the bodies of 
beasts.” 

Tarkakama . — “ All souls, those in brute forms included.” 

“ And in the forms of gods ?” 

“ Yes, all spiritual essences, men, beasts, gods.” 

“And demons?” 

“ Yes, demons.” 

“But souls pass through vegetable forms too,” said Satya- 
“ kama. For, says the Veda, ‘ some souls enter the womb for 
‘ embodiment ; some into immoveable bodies, (or trees) V 
Witness the case of the two trees plucked up from their roots 
by the infant Krishna. Are the souls of trees too eternal ?” 

“ Well, suppose I say, trees too.” 

“ So then, said Satyakama, men, brutes, gods, demons, trees 
are all eternal. Can you give an estimate of the number of 
your eternal essences ?” 

“ I have no doubt our Eishis could have given it.” 

“ But to cut short such a s' ushka tarka (dry and unprofit- 
able debate), I appeal to you Nyayaratna, said Satyakama, if 
it be not perfectly unphilosophical, because absolutely unne- 
cessary, and egregiously extravagant, to assume such an 
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indefinite number of eternal essences, when one supreme essence 
is sufficient to account for all things, visible or invisible, 
material or spiritual. 

“ Consider again the bad morals and the bad theology which 
such a theory is calculated to teach. What would you say, 
learned Nyayaratna, to a man who denied that God was his 
Maker and heavenly Father?” 

Nyayaratna . — “ I should say he was exceedingly impious.” 

“ Much more so, than if he denied his earthly parents, 
though that is sufficiently heinous.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well,” said Satyakama, “ I am sure you will appreciate the 
argument with which I mean to support my assertion that your 
theory of the eternity of souls teaches bad morals and bad 
theology. If all souls are eternal, they must be uncreated too, 
for, says Kanada, that which is eternal is not dependent on a 
cause ; and if uncreated, and, yet in existence, they must be 
self-existent. To say they are self-existent is to say they have 
independent existence. They need not then acknowledge God 
as their Maker or heavenly Father. If they are independent 
essences, possessed of absolute existence, they cannot be right- 
fully called upon to acknowledge a Supreme Being as the 
Moral Governor of the universe. They are themselves a sort 
of miniature gods. Nor can any Supreme Being be especially 
entitled to the epithet of Sivayambhii , or self-existent. You 
see the impiety to which the doctrine leads? ” 

Nyayaratna . — “ To confess the truth, Satyakama, when we 
received our scholastic doctrine of the eternity of the soul, we 
never stopped to calculate its consequences. We received it as 
a deduction from our received tenets. But I now see that it 
involves, in its turn, another deduction, which is certainly 
absurd and impious, that every creature must have independent 
existence. Without countenancing Vedantism, we cannot speak 
abstractedly of the soul’s existence. The soul, you have truly 
remarked, can have no saviashti , or collective reality. We may 
indeed speak collectively of the soul’s characteristics, but that 
v/ill imply that the characteristics are distributive, that is to 
say, applicable to all individual souls. I must thank you for 
suggesting a consideration which imparts a new aspect to our 
theory. If my venerable preceptor were now living I would 
submit my doubts, and ask him, how the soul could be eternal 
without being also self-existent and absolutely independent.” 

Satyakama . — “ I commend your candour, Nyayaratna. But 
since your preceptor is no more, is it not your duty to consider 
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and determine the question yourself ? To the world you are 
his representative, and to God you are responsible for what you 
teach. You may yet save your school from the odium of in- 
culcating a doctrine, which as you justly say, borders on 
impiety, and saps the foundation both of philosophy and theo- 
logy. The object of philosophy is to narrow as much as possi- 
ble the range of first principles and first causes. *To acknowl- 
edge countless millions of eternal principles, when one supreme 
Author can account for them all, is a gaurava , a needless 
multiplication of causes, which is as unphilosophical as it is 
irreligious. It is a violence to our moral convictions and 
religious intuitions. The glory and perfections of God can 
leave no room for a second eternal and independent principle. 
What must be thought then of your countless millions of 
eternal beings, material and spiritual, standing, as it were, in 
rivalry with God ? ” 

The apparent surrender on the part of Nyayaratna of a 
peculiar tenet of the Brahminical philosophy struck us all with 
a painful sentiment. A'gamika seemed absorbed in melancholy 
thoughtfulness. Tarkakama, too, already vexed with himself 
for having inadvertently given offence to Kapila, maintained a 
sullen silence. Not a voice was heard for some minutes. Then 
the meeting broke up, rather abruptly, by the company rising 
spontaneously, and separating with the customary civilities 
and salutations. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Our last conference had an abrupt termination. The regrets 
which Nyayaratna expressed for having all this time been 
holding a doctrine from which it followed, as a legitimate 
inference, that every soul, and consequently every man, might 
claim the title of Swayambhu , or self-existent, produced a 
strong impression on us all. No one felt disposed to keep up 
the discussion at the time. Even Tarkakama seemed for a 
moment to lose his presence of mind. So after some desultory 
conversation of a purely social nature, and the customary 
civilities, we returned each to his own home. The next 
morning the same party met again on the banks of the river ; 
and when the prescribed ablutions were over, all went in a 
body to the scene of the conference. Nyayaratna alone was 
not there. He had returned to his native village after the 
conference the same evening. 

A'gamika began the conversation by avowing that he had 
been thinking all night on the consequences, which, according 
to Satyakama’s showing, might follow from the doctrine of the 
soul's eternity. “ But,” said he, turning to Satyakama, ‘‘your 
ingenious remark against a doctrine in which all our schools 
are agreed admits of a conclusive reply, though it did not 
occur to me at the time. "We say the soul is uncreated and 
eternal, but we do not say it can perform any functions before 
it is joined with body and mind. That junction is properly 
speaking its creation , and the beginning of its existence. Its 
previous existence is more nominal than real, because it is not 
competent at that time for thought or action, not having as 
yet obtained a body and mind. It cannot therefore be properly 
called self-existent, for its real existence is derived from some- 
thing outside itself 

Satyakama . — “ You say the soul's existence before it is 
endowed with body and mind is more nominal than real. That 
is not however the consentient opinion of your philosophers. 
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The Bhagavat Gita expressly magnifies that existence, when 
it says that the soul is ‘ neither born at any time, nor does it 
ever die 1 .’ And is it not also that very existence, without 
body and mind, which your doctors consider the summum 
bonum , or chief good? Do they not say that the soul's con- 
nection with body and mind is its greatest misery ? Do they 
not teach you that nisreyasa , or your best interest, consists 
in emancipation from the bondage of births ? Does not Gotama 
classify birth with pain and fault and the other hindrances to 
emancipation ? Is it not separation from body and mind to 
which you are taught to look up as your supreme felicity ? Is 
it not return to the original state of the soul that philosophers 
pronounce to be the end and'object of their speculations ? If God 
be your Creator, only because he caused the connection of the 
soul with body and mind, — the very connection which you 
condemn as an evil, — then He cannot have conferred any great- 
benefit on you ; nor do you show much piety when you look 
forward to the time when you may be able to cast off that 
benefit, and return to the state in which you were before the 
* primal action of atoms and of mind.' I do not see, A'gamika, 
how the explanation suggested by you can exhibit the theology 
of the Nyaya in a more favourable light/’ 

Tarkakama . — “ It appears to me, my dear friends, you are 
proceeding too fast in your discussions. Will you allow 7 me to 
suggest a doubt, (I have a strong opinion myself on the point), 
whether you are not mistaking the province of the Nyaya? It 
does not profess to be a theological system.” 

A ; gamika. — “lam very much of the same opinion with your- 
self; but the inquiries of philosophers bear some relation, — do 
they not, Tarkakama? to the highest of all problems.” 

Satyakama. — “It is only so far as the Dars'anas tend to 
impede the right view of divine truth, that we arc concerned 
w r ith them, at least for the present. How r evei’, as you, Tarka- 
kama, have a strong opinion, perhaps you will throw some 
light on the point.” 

Tarkakama. — “ Let us estimate every thing by the degree in 
which it attains its professed object.” 

Satyakama. — “ Certainly ; its professed object,” 

Tarkakama. — “ And what is the manifest aim of the Nyaya, • 
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but to afford us an account of the methods of attaining knowl- 
edge ? Its object was to teach the art of reasoning ; and, as all 
reasoning depended on proof, Gotama very properly laid the 
greatest stress on that , and propounded rules which have gained 
the admiration even of Mletcha philosophers. He tells jou 
that proof is four-fold — Pratyaksha , or Perception, Anumana, 
or Inference, Upamdna , or Analogy, and Sabda , or Affirmation. 

“ Perception he defined to be the knowledge derived from the 
contact of the senses with their objects. It includes internal 
perception, or intuition, but excludes the errors that may be 
based on unsound sensation. Inference is grounded on percep- 
tion , 1 and is subdivided into three classes, Purvavat , on a priori, 
Seshavat , or a Posteriori and samanyato drishtam, or mixed . 
Anumana includes both induction and deduction. As this 
branch of evidence involves the art of reasoning, and the least 
flaw may induce serious errors, minute details are given of 
sound and unsound inferences, so that fallacies may be at once 
detected, and the truth recognized, even when mixed up with 
error. Analogy is defined to be that which helps you to arrive 
at the unknown by means of that which is known ; and 
Affirmation is the teaching of unerring authority. 

“ With a view to promote the detection of error and the dis- 
covery of truth, the eminent founder of this great School 
enters into an explanation of the true nature of doubt , of 
example , of demonstration , of argument , direct and indirect, of 
controversy , of objection , of fallacies , of reason , of conf utation — 
in fact of every thing which can claim a place in a system of 
logic. 

“ Men do not generally err much in their perception and 
sensation. It is seldom that we mistake land for water, 
or a house for a tank. Well has it been said in the 
Veda that the eye is truth , although icords and thoughts 
may be untrue. Hence when a traveller relates a story 
and affirms he has seen it, we believe it to be true 2 . But 
we are always liable to make mistaken inferences and draw 
false conclusions. Gotama therefore considered the subject of 
Inference as the most important. He divided the process into 
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five avayava , or members, 1st. Pratijnd , or the statement of 
question, 2nd. Hetu, or reason, 3rd. Uddharana , or example, 
1th. Upanaya , or application, 5th. Nigamann or conclusion, 

“ Anumana is defined to be the instrument of anumiti, which 
means the knowledge derived from the ascertained fact of the 
subject possessing a property which is pervaded , or constantly 
attended, by another property. The knowledge, that such a 
mountain is fiery, is anumiti; the instrument, whereby that 
knowledge is produced, is the ascertainment of the fact, that the 
mountain has smoke , and that smoke is universally attended by 
fire. Anumana is therefore further explained as the contempla- 
tion of the sign by which the facts of the pervading and 
pervaded properties may be ascertained 1 . 

“I should be unwilling to repeat the well known illustration 
of the five members by the mountain and fire. But I have 
heard it objected against Gotama that his division of an 
argument is unnecessarily prolix, and that the Grecian syllogism 
is simpler, It is therefore necessary to bear in mind that 
Gotama’s anumana is not identically the same with the 
Aristotelian syllogism. Anumana is classed among Framanas , 
or instruments of prama y which signifies accurate knowledge, 
and accuracy consists in attributing to a thing that xohich is in 
it 2 . The object of anumana, therefore, is not merely to test 
the logical correctness of the conclusion, but to investigate the 
major and minor premises themselves. Nor must we forget 
that the author w r as writing at a time when the minds of men 
were still infected with the heresies that had threatened the 
stability of Brahminical institutions before his age. He was 
accordingly desirous of teaching the most efficacious way of 
dealing with error, without caring for what the ignorant might 
choose to condemn as tautology . He had shown in his defence 
of the Vedas 3 that the charge of tautology, preferred against 
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them, was founded in popular error, that there was, in reality, 
no fault in the tautology of the sacred writings, and that what 
some people called tautology, was only a fuller explanation of 
truth in condescension to human weakness, and a more power- 
ful enforcement of precepts in consideration of human 
callousness. And so he taught that anumana consisted of five 
members. The first two, or the statement and reason, form 
what the Yavanas called an enthymeme. The mountain is fiery ; 
because it lias smoke . It is a convenient and concise way of 
stating an argument, and is generally followed by controversial 
writers where there is no living disputation. No other form is 
made use of in Sutras and commentaries. But when you may 
have to convince an adversary before yourself, the three remain- 
ing members will be found practically useful. After you 
have given the statement and the reason, you may be 
called upon to justify your reason. So you have the 
third member, or example illustrating the minor premiss ; 
thus, whatsoever has smoke lias fire , such as a culinary 
hearth . The fourth member is the application of the rule 
to your subject ; now the mountain has the same : the 
fifth is the inevitable conclusion, therefore it is fiery . The fourth 
and fifth are repetitions of the second and first, calculated to 
carry conviction into your adversary’s mind, and preclude the 
possibility of doubt. 

“ It may be said that the first, or the Proposition, is itself 
no part of the argument 1 , being, at the time of the statement, a 
mere assumption without proof ; and that the second, or Reason, 
should have been placed as the first member. But the first is 
simply a statement of the question under discussion, and, prior 
to its enunciation, the appeal to Reason would be like the pro- 
duction of a witness before the plaint or plea is filed. In a dis- 
putation, too, you may properly anticipate your adversary’s 
challenge to prove a certain point, as for instance (if you have 
a Mimdnsaka before you), that sound is not eternal ; and in 
such cases it is necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, that you 
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begin with laying down the proposition which you intend to 
prove* 

“ It has been objected against the third member that a 
solitary example cannot lead to a universal rule. It is never 
pretended that the rule relies on the example. We say dis- 
tinctly that no examples, how numerous soever they may be, 
no observations, how often soever they may be repeated, can of 
themselves establish a universal rule. A hundred observations 
may err, and therefore fail in this respect 1 . And if we ever 
speak of one example in point, where counter examples are not 
found, it is practically to illustrate, not logically to establish, 
the vyapti , or universality of the rule. 

“ The fourth and fifth members again have been objected 
to on the ground of their not being necessary. It is said that 
since the third gives the universal rule, and the second the 
particular fact, the question is ipso facto , demonstrated. The 
second however only gives the reason {smoke) for the infer- 
ence (of fire). It is not intended, like the fourth, solemnly 
to identify a particular mountain as containing smoke 
de facto 2 . And with reference to the fifth member you cannot 
say it is useless, or that the fact is already demonstrated and 
the argument completed in the first four 3 ; for as you are talk- 
ing of a particular mountain, the argument is not really com- 
plete before you have formally concluded, without the pos- 
sibility of an opposite error, whether it be one of rule or 
fact that it — even the mountain you are pointing to — is, and 
cannot but be, fiery. 
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“ This is but a meagre statement of Gotama’s excellencies 
as a teacher of mankind, but it may serve as a specimen of 
what I conceive to be the true point of view from which his 
merits should be canvassed.” 

Satyakdma. — “ I concur with you, Tarkakama, in think- 
ing that the logical principles laid down by Gotama and 
Kanada, the rules they have enunciated for the detection of 
error, the ideas they have broached on the origin of human 
knowledge (excepting, of course, their theory of the soul’s 
pre-existence) are radically sound, and, in some points, un- 
improvably good. I will not undertake to decide that Gotama’s 
four-fold classification of pramdnas , as instruments of true 
knowledge, is not unnecessarily prolix, or that Kapila’s and 
Kanada’s abridgments are not improvements; nor can I 
confess that his five-membered syllogism, as expounded by 
eminent writers on the Nyay T a, is not at all liable to the charge 
which has been preferred against it. I must, however, acknowl- 
edge that there is great force in the concise explanation, which 
the author of the Tarka-Sangraha, has given, of that form of 
syllogism, though I can find nothing in Gotama corresponding 
to the discrimination between sivdrtha and parartlia — for 
oneself and for another \ 

“ I may add that Gotama has also done essential service to 
the cause of truth by exposing the quibbles of those who had 
denied the possibility of attaining any knowledge by perception 
or inference 2 * * * * * * 9 ; who maintained that Perception could neither 


1 “An induction is of two kinds, [inasmuch as it may be employed] for 
oneself, and for another. That which is for oneself is the cause of a private 
conclusion [in one’s own mind]. For example, having repeatedly and personally 
observed, in the case of culinary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke 
there is fire, having gathered the invariable attendedness [of smoke by fire], 
having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whether there is fire in 
it, having seen smoke on the mountain, a man recollects the invariable attended- 
ness, viz., ‘ where there is smoke there is fire.’ Thereupon the knowledge arises 
that 1 this mountain has smoke, which is constantly accompanied by fire.’ This 
is called the ‘ pondering of a sign ’ (linga-pardmarsa). Thence results the 

knowledge that ‘ the mountain is fiery,’ which is the conclusion (anumiti). 
This is the process of inference for oneself. 

“ But, after having, for oneself, inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use 
of the five-membered form of exposition, with a view to the information of 

another, then is the process one of inference for the sake of another. For 

example : (1) The mountain has fire in it ; (2) because it has smoke : (3) whatever 

has smoke has fire, as a culinary hearth ; (4) and so this has ; (5) therefore it is 

as aforesaid. By this [exposition], in consequence of the sign [or token] here 

rendered, the other also admits that there is fire.” Ballantyne's translation. 

9 SiitraII.8. 
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be supposed anterior nor posterior to its object, nor again 
simultaneous with it, — for, if anterior, it would involve the 
absurdity of proving an object before its existence, if posterior, it 
could not really be a proving of the object, and if simultaneous, 
there would be wanting the idea of succession between proof 
and its object ; — who would, also, either give no room what- 
ever for doubt , or open the door to universal scepticism * 1 ; who 
would further insist on having an endless succession of proofs 
for the proofs themselves , not allowing axioms or first principles 2 . 
Gotama correctly says that if there can be no knowledge, no 
truth, no perception, no proof, then the quibbler himself has 
no right to obtrude his own opinions, for they cannot be proved 
either. There must, again, be first principles, and first 
principles are like the light of a lamp 3 . It is a pity that the true 
nature of affirmation, or testimony, has not been more fully 
expounded by his commentators. Gotama defined Affirmation 
to be teaching of unerring authority . i A'pta,' says Vatsayana, 

* is one, who, having had ocular proof of a certain matter, desires 
‘ to communicate it to others, who thereby understand it ; and 
‘ this is a common characteristic of llishis, A'ryas, and Miet- 
‘ clias. The practice of all parties is thereby regulated. Gods, 
4 men, and animals act on these proofs, and not on any other. 
4 Affirmation is of two kinds, according as the object is visible 
‘ or invisible. That which is seen here is visible, that which 

* appears in the other world is invisible. And thus are the 
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'words of Rishis and ordinary men divided 1 .’ So far good. 
But we have nothing whereby to sift the testimony of ‘ Rishis, 
A'ryas, and Mletchas.’ A great deal of unimportant discussion 
has been raised in the refutation of frivolous objections on the 
possibility of mistakes in the import of words. Language may 
of course be sometimes ambiguous, but it is nevertheless suffi- 
ciently explicit for all human purposes. Gotama says, accord- 
ingly, ‘ Reliance is placed on the contents of a statement on 
‘ the strength of the affirmation of a competent person.’ ‘ By 
verbal evidence 2 , / believe this,’ says the scholiast. We do not 
however find much discussion on the nature and characteristics 
of credible testimony ; nor are we taught how to discriminate 
between that which may, and that which may not, properly 
challenge our belief. 

"I cannot follow Gotama in. all he says about the composi- 
tion of the body, and about the elements. You may have heard 
that a great many more elementary substances have been dis- 
covered than are found in his list. I do not know that the 
supposition of an akdsa (ether), pervading all space as a sub- 
stratum of Sound is not somewhat gratuitous. But I have no 
hesitation, on the whole, in acknowledging, learned Tarkakama, 
that the works of Gotama and Kanada lay down excellent rules 
for the investigation of Truth. But here the vulgar proverb is 
verified : The man who holds the torch does not see for himself , 
Those who inculcated such correct modes of investigating truth 
failed to find her themselves on some points of great import- 
ance. In spite of their care in furnishing us with the methods 
and instruments of thought, they left us as far as ever from a 
satisfactory solution of the most important problems that the 
human mind can propose to itself. ” 
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Tarkakama. — “On this purely philosophical point, we may 
perhaps fairly expect a dispassionate discussion. What are the 
truths you think they failed to discover? ” 

“ Pramana , Sir,” said Satyakama, “ is not pramd. The two 
are quite different. The first is the instrument of true knowl- 
edge ; the second is true knowledge itself. A person may 
possess the one, without employing it to get at the other. He 
may have the instrument, and yet fail to make any worthy use 
of it. Such I believe to have been the case with Gotama and 
Kanada. On several points of serious importance they have 
taught what is inconsistent with their own principles of 
Reasoning.” 

Tarkakama . — “ Do not indulge in general censures. Specify 
what you mean.” 

Satyakama. — “ I will not again refer to their theology. 
You say their object was philosophy. Do they not however 
profess to clear the way to final emancipation thereby ? Do 
they not say that a knowledge of their especial topics and 
categories is necessary for Salvation ? Gotama promises 
Emancipation on an accurate knowledge of his sixteen topics, 
and Kanada on that of his six categories. What connection 
those topics or categories can have with the emancipation of 
the soul, is to me incomprehensible.” 

Tarkakama. — “ Does not the knowledge of truth lead to the 
improvement of our nature?” 

Satyakama. — “ Gotama does not speak of the knowledge of 
truth , but of the true knowledge of his sixteen topic*.'' 

“ You are so hard on poor Gotama,” said Tarkakama. “ An 
eminent Scholar, himself a Mletcha, has construed his first 
phorism in a very different way. ‘ Gotama starts,’ says lie, 
with the grand question of all questions, the inquiry as to 
how we shall attain the summum bonum , the chief end of 
man, as the Westminster catechism literally represents the 
Sanscrit paramapurushdrtha. The general answer to this he 
states in his first aphorism, where he lays down further the 
‘ position that deliverance from evil can be reached only 
‘ through knowledge of the truth 1 .’ ” 

Satyakama. — “ Here are Gotama’s own words as translated 
by that eminent Scholar himself. * Proof ( i.e ., the instrument 
‘ of right notion), that which (as having a proof) is the subject 
* of right notion ; doubt ; motive ; familiar fact ; scholastic 
‘ tenet ; confutation ; ascertainment ; disquisition ; controversy ; 


l Aphorism* of the Nyaya Part 1, printed for the Benares College. 
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4 cavil ; semblance of a reason ; perversion ; futility ; and 
‘unfitness to be argued with: — from knowing the truth in 
4 regard to these (sixteen things) there is the attainment of the 
‘ summum bonum (nis'reyasa) 1 .’ 

“I do not see, continued Satyakama, what connection most 
of these topics can have with any such improvement of our 
spiritual nature, as is involved in the idea of emancipation. 
You will say, the second topic, ‘ subject of right notion/ 
includes every thing. So, according to the Puranas, did the 
mighty ocean, both poison and nectar. Would you then tell a 
person, who was longing for immortality, to go down to the 
sea-shore, and drink a quantity of sea water?” 

“Do you then deny, asked Tarkakama, that the pursuit of 
philosophy is the highest employment in which man can 
engage ?” 

“Philosophy is a loose expression; so I cannot directly 
answer your question. But to say to a mumuksha , or an in- 
quirer after Salvation, that a knowledge of certain topics and 
categories is necessary for the soul’s welfare, is like telling an 
invalid, who requires a remedy for the cure of fever, that 
anatomy and materia medica are necessary to be studied for 
the removal of diseases.” 

“ But is not the mind improved by the knowledge of logical 
rules ? and as the soul derives, through the mind, the informa- 
tion necessary for its welfare, it follows that the art of dispu- 
tation is useful for the soul’s welfare.” 

“You mistake me, said Satyakama, if you think I under- 
value the study of logic. That study may be as important a 
help in leading to right conclusions and guarding against falla- 
cies, as the sextant is to the mariner in making his observa- 
tions at sea. But the logician should not therefore set forth 
NUreyasa , or emancipation, as the reward for studying that 
science.” 

Tarkakama . — “ But why do you exhaust your energy on 
mere verbal criticisms ? What wrong doctrine do you find in 
Gotama’s philosophy?” 

“ Let us then consider, said Satyakama, the nature and end 
of human existence, as inculcated by Gotama. Your Acharya 
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places janma 1 , birth, and pravritti , activity, among evils, the 
annihilation of which is necessary for Emancipation. He also 
says distinctly that birth is a calamity. (Nyaya Sutras i. 2 and 
iv. 55). I appeal to you, is birth then essentially an evil 2 , and 
activity a sin ?” 

Tarkakdma . — “Is it not a fact, notwithstanding what 
A'gamika said a little while ago, that our birth is attended 
with numerous sufferings, and that when the soul is born, it is 
born to misery and unhappiness ?” 

“ Is it not,” said Satyakama “ sapping the very foundation 
of filial duty to parents, and of piety to God, to say that birth 
is an essential evil ?** 

Here I interposed a remark ; “I confess it is possible to 
push the doctrine to an unwarrantable extreme.” 

“ But/’ said Satyakama, “ has not Gotama already so push- 
ed it? We must get rid of our births if we are desirous of 


O vD 

2 Tho learned principal of the Benares College has thus expounded Gotama’s 
view on this point. f 

“ The remembering of the order of the steps in 2, may be facilitated, to some 
“ readers, by availing one’s-self of the distributivcly cumulative form of exposition 
“ employed in tho nursery tale of the house that Jack built.” Thus : — 

“ 1. Dukha. — This is the pain that tho man had. 

“ 2. Janma . — This is tho birth (again renewed) that gave room for the pain 
44 that the man had. 

44 3. Pravritti. — This is ‘ activity’ (requiring reward) that led to the birth 
“ (again renewed) that gave room for the pain that the man had. 

“ 4. Dosha. — This is the fault” (of ‘ desire — or dislike’ alike to be shunned, or 
“ stupidity) which (in the man who, if wiso, had done nothing at all,) begot the 
“activity’ (requiring reward) that led to tho ‘birth’ (again renewed) that gave 
“ room for tho pain that the man had. 

“ 5. Mitliyd Jndna . — This means the wrong notions (of that man unversed in 
“ tho truth teaching Ny&ya Philosophy) which (since the man knew no better, 
“ gave rise to the ‘ fault’ (of ‘ desiro’ or ‘ dislike’ or stupidity,) which in the man 
“ who, if wise, had done nothing at all, begot the activity (requiring reward) that 
“ led to the ‘ birth’ (again renewed) that gave room for the ‘ pain’ that the man 
“ had. 

“ 6. Apavarga . — This last is ‘ beatitude’ promised as fruit of the truth teaching 
Nyiya Philosophy, which gavo us right ones Instead of the wrong notions, which 
gave riso to what Gotama styles a fault, in as much as it mischievously begot tho 
‘ activity’ carefully shunned by tho wiso, — for ‘ activity’ shaping itself in acts that 
aro good or bad, and requiring reward of a liko description, occasions a man to be 
born again, — and ’t was this same ‘ birth’ that gave room for tho ‘ pain’ that the 
man had. 
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Liberation. This view I know he deduced from the endless 
transmigrations involved in his doctrine of a pre-existence. 
Those transmigrations are in spite of ourselves. We are tied 
hand and foot by karma or adrishta 1 . If we do good, we shall 
have to return to the world to enjoy our reward. If we commit 
evil we must still return to undergo our punishment. Tired of 
such transmigrations, he considered birth itself an evil. The 
pity is he rested so much on deductions from a theory hastily 
adopted, in opposition to his own principles of investigation. 
He did not reason inductively by regular argument from facts . 

“ Then, again, continued Satyakama, pravritti, or activity, is 
noted down as an evil, and pravritti is defined to be the orgin- 
ator of the functions of the voice, the understanding, and the 
body.” (Nyaya I. 17). 2 

“ I am sure, said A'gamika, you will not tax Gotama with 
what he has not himself said. He placed pravritti among the 
things to he removed , but did not call it an evil.” 

“ Whatever is necessary to be removed, rejoined Satyakama, 
in order to attain a good object, must be its pratiyogi, or 
something incompatible with it, and therefore an impediment 
in its way, and whatever is incompatible with a good object, 
must be an evil. But it is not by mere implication that he 
condemns pravritti . He has defined it to be the cause of 
dosha, or fault.” 3 (I. 18.) 

“ I cannot deny that he does say so,” replied A'gamika. 

“ Let us then see what this amounts to. Agreeably to 
Gotama’s doctrine, it is a fault to speak, think, or do any thing. 
Can this be a true view of the nature of human existence ?” 

A'gamika. — “ It is a fault because it is not the chief good.” 

Satyakama. — “ And yet, on your theory, thought, speech, 
and powers of action are divine gifts ; — indeed the only gifts 
God bestows on man ; — for as regards existence, that you do 
not hold to be a gift of God , since the soul is uncreated, and 
has independent existence. The body and mind are only 
given by God, and yet, you say, it is a fault, or rather it is not 
for our chief good, to give exercise to our physical and mental 
powers.” 
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A’gamika. — 44 But man has abused the gifts of God. When 
the nectar is converted to poison, what can you do? You must 
throw it away.” 

Tarkakdma. — 41 Victory to llama ! You have made a very 
good remark, A'gamika. I contend that Gotaina has not 
pushed any doctrines to unwarrantable extremes, nor is it 
mere deductions from a * hastily adopted theory,’ that he 
sets forth in his work. In his representation of the evils of 
life, he only reasoned from facts, and there is no gap in the 
chain of his reasonings. Every conclusion has a hetu, or 
reason, to support it. You seem, Satyakama, to stumble at 
the 2nd Sutra in which he shows how certain hindrances to the 
soul’s release require to be removed. I had a sort of presenti- 
ment that it might be a stumbling-block in your way, and I 
have brought with me a leaf from Vatsayana (the very author 
to whom you have just made reference) in the hope of 
smoothing your passage. Now listen attentively how that 
excellent commentator expounds these grand ideas of Gotama, 
— ideas which he was the first among our Rishis to embody 
in a short pithy sentence for the instruction of mankind. 
That sentence is as follows : * pain, birth, activity, fault, false 
‘ notions, — since on the successive annihilation of these in 
4 turn, there is the annihilation of the one next before it, there 
4 is (on the annihilation of the last of them) Beatitude.’ That 
is to say, Beautitude proceeds from the annihilation of false 
notions as its primary cause. Vatsayana thus expounds this 
4 sentence : * False notions are manifold ; (1) with reference 
4 to Spirit, that there is no spirit at all ; (2) with reference to 
1 Matter, that it is spirit ; (3) with reference to Pain, that it is 
4 pleasure ; (4) with reference to the Transient, that it is 
4 eternal ; (5) with reference to No-salvation, that it is salva- 
4 tion ; (6) with reference to Bisk, that it is security ; (7) with 
4 reference to the Culpable, that it is desirable ; (8) with reference 
4 to the thing to be eschewed, that it is not to be eschewed ; (9) 
4 with reference to Activity, that it does not involve karma , (deed), 
4 nor the fruits of deeds ; (10) with reference to Faults, that 
4 this world is not caused by faults ; (11) with reference to 
4 Renewed birth, that there is no being, soul, entity, or spirit, 
4 that dies, and, having died, is born. Birth is without 
4 cause, the cessation of birth is without cause. Renewed birth 
4 has a beginning and is without end. Being occasional, renewed 
* existence is not the effect of karma (works). Renewed birth 
4 is without soul, because of the growth and existence of the 
4 body, the senses, the understanding, and the feeling. That 
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4 Emancipation is terrific. That it is in fact the cessation 
4 of all work, the disruption of every thing. That many good 
4 things are thereby destined. What intelligent person, then, 
‘ will desire such emancipation — a state of insensibility, in 
4 which all works and all enjoyments are extinct ? 

4 From this false notion, or ignorance, continues the com- 
4 mentator, proceed partiality to favourites and prejudice against 
4 adversaries. In partiality and prejudice, again, consists the 
4 faults of detraction, envy, delusion, intoxication, pride, avarice, 
4 See. Connected with faults, and acting with a body, a person 
‘commits injury, theft, and unlawful sensualities; becomes 
4 false, harsh, and slanderous in speech ; with hatred, avarice, 
4 and atheism, in the mind. This vicious activity produces 
1 adharma, (demerit). But to do acts of charity, benevolence, 
4 and service, with the body, to be truthful, useful, agreeable in 
4 speech, or given to reading the Veda, to be kind, disinterested, 
‘ and reverential in the mind, these produce dharma , (merit). 
4 Now dharma and adharma , (merit and demerit), being fostered 
* pravritti (activity), are denoted by the word pravritti, just as 
4 life is denoted by food which fosters it, for it is said, Food is 
4 the life of living creatures. This activity is the cause of a vile, 
4 as well as of an honourable, birth. Birth, again, is connected 
4 with the manifestation and assemblage of body, senses, and 
4 understanding. Attendant on birth is pain. That, again, 
4 comprises the feeling of distress, trouble, disease, sorrow. 
4 The congregated attributes, beginning with Ignorance and 
4 ending with Pain, compose sansara (the world).’ 

44 Having thus described the concatenation of evils, produced 
by ignorance, the learned and ingenious Vatsayana proceeds 
next to represent the effects of true knowledge. 4 But when,’ 
says he, 4 ignorance is extinguished, then, by the extinction of 
4 ignorance, Faults are extinguished. By the extinction of 
4 faults, Activity is extinguished. By the extinction of activity, 
4 Birth is extinguished. By the extinction of birth, Pain is 
4 extinguished. By the extinction of pain, is the beatitude of 
4 final Emancipation. As for true knowledge, it is best explain- 
4 ed as the contrary of ignorance. With reference to spirit, 
4 that such a thing exists. With reference to matter, that it is 
4 not spirit. And it is to be similarly understood with reference 
4 to pain, to the transient, to the no-salvation, to the perilous, 
4 to the culpable, and to the things to be eschewed. With re- 
4 ference to activity, that it involves karma (works), and the 
4 fruit of works. With reference to faults, that the world is 
4 caused by faults. With reference to renewed birth, that it is 
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4 a living soul, entity, or spirit, which, having died, is bom. 
4 Birth has a cause, the cessation of birth has a cause, renewed 
4 birth is without beginning, and continues until emancipation. 
4 Renewed birth has a cause, and its cause is activity. Being 
4 endowed with a soul, renewed birth remains in force until 
‘ emancipation, with the restitution of the body, senses, under- 
4 standing, and feeling. Emancipation, however, is the disrup- 
4 tion of all these, the cessation of all these. A multitude of 
4 troubles, fears, and vices is thereby extinguished. What 
4 intelligent person will not desire an emancipation which is 
4 the extinction of all pain, which is separation from all pain ? 
4 For, it is said, food mixed with honey and poison is to be 
4 avoided ; pleasure, joined with pain, is to be avoided.’ ” 

44 Such is the exposition of Vatsayana 1 . You see bow correct 
was A'gamika’s remark, that if the nectar be converted to 
poison, you must throw it away. Sansara is but an assem- 
blage of ignorance and other evils. This is a matter of fact, 
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and not a mere deduction. If you are disposed to deny the 
fact, then you must have a theory of optimism , in which it will 
be impossible for me to follow you. For I cannot overlook the 
miseries and sufferings with which the world abounds. Let us 
only make up our minds to call things by their right names, 
and then — what can we say of life in this stage of existence ? 
Is not this the one great characteristic of our bodies, that 
they fall into decay and are dissolved ? How can w T e, then, 
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think complacently of them 1 ? We may as well repose confi- 
dence in lightnings, and autumnal clouds, and fairy cities 2 . For 
what, indeed, is it to be born ? Is it not simply — to die ! Every 
thing, accordingly, is unstable . 3 Life is only a source of 
trouble, the mind being intoxicated with the poisoned 
objects of sense, and the soul being destitute of true knowl- 
edge . 4 You may speak of the beauty and symmetry of 
our corporeal frames, you may talk of our mental powers, 
you may set forth the excellencies of our understandings, 
and the greatness of our efforts ; but is not the whole, 
I ask, troublesome in the extreme, — like an additional 
weight on the neck of a man already burdened 5 V To what 
is an infant born in the world ? To a life of happi- 
ness ? By no means. It is only to buffet the waves of works 
in the ocean of this world . 6 And, as he grows in years and 
attains manhood, he is exposed to temptations calculated to 
cause his ruin . 7 As to old age, again, it is difficult to deter- 
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mine which of its infirmities are the more pitiable — the physic- 
al or the moral . 1 Who, then, can desire to continue in this 
embodied state — this house of a body, in which the organs of 
sense, and desire, and the mind, are, as fellow-occupants, 
continually deluding and distressing us ? * Of all the causes of 
our miseries the greatest is desire, which, like a traitor in your 
own house, betrays its inmates to danger and difficulty . 3 
Hence we say that the renouncement of this whole assemblage 
of evils is our only remedy, and that they alone live happily, 
whose birth shall not be renewed in the world ! 4 

“We do not say that there is no such thing as happiness in 
the world. We do not deny the possibility of dharma, or 
merit, but we cannot ignore the painful fact that dharma is 
mixed up with adharma, that pleasure is linked with pain, and 
that birth, when renewed, is but a renewal of misery. We do 
not deny the existence of pleasure, nor do we say that there is 
no good pravritti, or laudable activity 5 ; but, since evil unques- 
tionably predominates, we cannot help considering life, in our 
present stage, to be a great misfortune. Hence we denote 
both dharma and adharma by pravritti, because it produces 
karma, which is our great bondage. When honey is mixed 
with poison, the whole cup is called poison, and thrown away. 
Even so we call pravritti an evil, and look for emancipation, 
as our only effectual escape from the miseries of transmigra- 
tion and the sufferings of life.” 
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Satijakama . — “If you had not said that the yellow paper 1 
in your hand is a leaf from Vatsayana’s commentary, and that 
you are giving an exposition of the doctrine of Gotaina, the 
author of the Nyaya, I might have mistaken it for the teaching 
of Gotama, the founder of Buddhism. ” 

A'gamika . — “ Mahabharat ! Mahabharat 2 ! Oh Satyakama ! 
what do you say ? Can there be any similitude between a 
learned Bishi, who contended for orthodoxy, and the unhappy 
heretic, who reviled gods and Brahmins?” 

Satijakama . — “Pardon me, A'gamika, if I have caused you 
pain. But the 'heretic who reviled gods and Brahmins’ 
taught doctrines so very much akin to those of the ‘ learned 
Bishi who contended for orthodoxy,’ that it is no hyperbole 
to say you are liable to mistake the one for the other. Indeed, 
the tenets of the two Gotamas, the orthodox and the heretic, 
bear such a strong resemblance in their features, that you may 
safely declare they were uterine brothers, if not twins ; and, 
unless you studied to note their distinctive signs, you might 
always incur the danger of a mistake. Now mark their 
resemblance. The orthodox Gotama begins with the assertion 
that supreme felicity is derivable from true knowledge. The 
heretical Gotama exhorts his followers to seek it from the 
same source 3 . The orthodox Gotama says that Ignorance, 
by producing faults and activity, becomes the cause of Birth. 
The heretical Gotama taught the same — only enlarging the 
list of intermediate agencies between Ignorance and Birth. 
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The orthodox Gotama acknowledged that the world is a 
compound of good and evil, dharma and adharma, pleasure 
and pain, and yet maintained that the whole is to be renounced, 
and that the only remedy for the perils of life is apavarga , 
or the complete cessation of effort and activity, and separa- 
tion of the soul from body and mind. The heretical Gotama 
also allowed that the world contains dharma and adharma , 
kus'ala and akus'ala, the one being a cause of virtue, and 
the other of vice, and yet that there is no other salvation 
from the miseries of life, than the ‘ acquirement of the 
unchangeable state of nirvana l .” Both pronounced the world 
to be a state of suffering, and transmigrations to be calamities 
and misfortunes 8 . Both considered human life to be unimprov- 
able, except as it tends to apavarga or nirvana . 

“ You have heard how Gotama, the orthodox, connected birth 
w r ith ignorance, and emancipation with true knowledge. Hear 
now how Gotama, the heretic, did the same in the following 
catechism ; 

* On what existing, do decrepitude and death come into exist- 
‘ ence, and on what do they depend ? 

‘ On Birth taking place, decrepitude and death come into 
‘ existence, and they depend on birth. 

. ‘ On what existing, does birth come to pass, and on what 
4 again does it depend ? 

1 On the World existing birth comes into existence, and 
‘ it depends on the world. 


1 Wayland’s Memoir of Judson. Also in the Lalita Vistara ; 
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‘ On what existing, does the world come into existence and 
4 on what does it depend ? 

4 On Affection existing, the world comes into existence and 
4 it depends on affection. 

4 On what existing, does affection comes into existence and on 
4 what does it depend ? 

4 On Desire existing, affection come into existence, and it 
4 depends on desire. 

4 On what existing, does desire come into existence, and on 
4 what does it depend ? 

4 On Sensibility existing, desire comes to exist, and it depends 
4 on sensibility. 

4 On what existing, does sensibility come to exist, and on 
4 what does it depend ? 

4 On Contact existing, sensibility comes to exist, and it 
4 depends on contact. 

4 On what existing, does contact come to pass, and on what 
4 does it depend ? 

4 On the Six organs existing, contact comes to pass, and it 
4 depends on the six organs. 

4 On what existing, do the six organs come to existence, and 
4 on what do they depend ? 

4 On Name and form existing, the six organs come to exist, 
4 and they depend on name and form. 

4 On what existing, do name and form come into existence, 
4 and on w T hat do they depend ? 

4 On Apprehension existing, name and form come into exist- 
4 ence, and they depend on apprehension. 

4 On what existing, does apprehension (vijn&na) come to exist, 
4 and on what does it depend ? 

4 On Ideas (sanskara) existing, does apprehension come into 
4 existence, and it depends on ideas. 

4 On what existing, do ideas come into existence, and on 
4 what do they depend ? 

4 On Ignorance existing, ideas come to exist, and they depend 
4 on ignorance ? J1 
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“ Having thus given the succession of causes by which the 
sufferings of decrepitude and death, the two great evils which 
had struck Sakya most, are produced, he proceeds next to 
show how their cessation may be brought about. * On what 
4 subsiding, do decrepitude and death subside, and on whose 
4 cessation is the cessation of decrepitude and death ? 

4 On birth subsiding, decrepitude and death subside, and on 
4 its cessation is their cessation. 

4 On what subsiding, does birth subside, and on whose 
4 cessation, is its cessation ? 
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4 On the world .subsiding, birth subsides, and on the world’s 
4 cessation, is the cessation of birth. 

4 On what subsiding, in fine, do ideas subside, and on whose 
4 cessation is the cessation of ideas ? 

4 On ignorance subsiding, ideas subside, and on its cessation 
4 is their cessation. On the cessation of ideas, is the cessation 
4 of apprehension 1 .’ ” 

Tarkakdma . — 44 The sufferings and miseries of existence are 
the common lot of all men. That the Buddhists had their 
share is no marvel ; and it is only natural that, in their deplor- 
able ignorance of the true remedy for the perils of life, they 
should be somewhat uncomfortable. To place them on the 
same level with us, simply because they did not know how to 
escape from their miseries, and therefore complained of their 
sufferings, is certainly not fair. Our Gotama did not rest satis- 
fied with giving us a knowledge of evil and a sight of darkness. 
He also taught us the way of emancipation. He showed us 
light. Like a benevolent and experienced physician, he told us 
at once what our disease was, — what its cause, — and what the 
treatment should be, that we might be restored to health. The 
Buddhists, on the contrary, only set up loud yells under their 
sufferings, but were lamentably ignorant of the means of escape. 
Their master 'physician , as they delighted to call their leader, 
could only tell them what the very clowns in the streets knew 
for themselves — that they were miserable and wretched, and 
that their only escape was in the extinction of their miserable 
existence ! The great empiric could only cure souls by condem- 
ning them to — perdition. He could talk of nothing but 
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Nirvana (annihilation), as if an eternal principle, such as the 
soul, could ever cease to exist. The founder of the Nyaya led 
us to look for apavarga or emancipation.” 

Satyakama. — “But what is apavarga ?” 

Tarkakama . — “Apavarga, or emancipation, is final deliver- 
ance from these, that is to say, from pain, birth, activity, fault, 
false notions, and it is a state of unmingled felicity.’ * 

Satyakama . — “ If, as you say, the soul, when emancipated 
gets rid of birth it must, on your theory, be separated both 
from body and mind. It cannot then have any powers of 
thought and action. Emancipation must accordingly be a 
state of torpor and of perfect insensibility. I cannot under- 
stand what felicity there can be in such a state, nor, in v.hat 
respect, it can differ from the Nirvana of the Buddhists.” 

Tarkakama . — “ There are certain truths, Satyakama, which 
cannot be described by metaphysical definitions. They can 
only be realized by the feeling . I mean they are comprehens- 
ible to those alone, who can understand and enjoy them. 
I must therefore decline a discussion of the metaphysical 
definition of our Emancipation. I can only say that it is a 
state of supreme felicity, by which all evil, all suffering, all 
sorrow, all pain, are at once and for ever extinguished. The 
utmost efforts of human rhetoric cannot adequately represent 
— the highest flights of human imagination cannot properly 
comprehend — such a state of .ineffable joy and of undisturbed 
tranquillity. But do not, I pray you, commit such a grievous 
outrage on common sense, as to confound our Emancipation 
with the Buddhistic Nirvana or annihilation.” 

Satyakama. — “ But Buddhists talk of their Nirvana pre- 
cisely in the same way as you do of your emancipation. 4 The 

* Pali doctrinal books speak of Nirvana as an exemption from 

* old age, from decay, and from death ; and as being also the 
4 acquirement of all bliss. The most celebrated of the Burman 
4 priests at Ava, in reply to inquiries made by one of the 
4 Catholic Missionaries, replied as follows : “ When a person is 
“ no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 
44 to weight, old age, disease and death, then he is said to have 
“obtained nigban. No thing, no place, can give us any 
“ adequate idea of nigban ; we can only say that to be free 
4 from the four above-mentioned miseries, and to obtain salva- 
“ tion, is nigban 1 .” Here, said Buddha, lust and anger arising 
‘ from delusion, and infesting the world, are, like convicted 
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‘ thieves, utterly destroyed. Here that ignorance and worldly 
‘ lust, which are ever productive of mischief, are burnt up from 
4 their corrupt roots, by the great fire of knowledge. Here 
‘ the intractable cords of time, with lands and houses as hard 
‘knots, and •consisting of the selfish discriminations, myself 
‘ and mine , are cut down by the weapons of my knowledge. 
‘ There is dried up, by the sun of my knowledge, the 
‘ violent stream of desire, which takes its rise in evil, and is 
‘ fed with the waters of sight, together with avidity and all evil 
‘ thoughts. The forest of troubles, slander, and detraction, to- 
‘ gether with delusion, jealousy, and envy, is here burnt up by 
‘ the fire of moderation. The three-fold bonds of the world 
‘ are all loosened by me on attaining emancipation by the 
‘ weapon of knowledge. Here I have, by the boat of resolution 
‘ ( virya ), got over the ocean of sansara, (the world), infested 
‘ with the aquatic monster of lust, and agitated by the waves of 
‘ the waters of desire, excited by an evil eye. Here I have an 
‘ experience of immortality for the benefit of the world, wherein 
‘ is cessation of old age, death, sorrow, and trouble, and which 
‘ is unattainable by the followers of other doctrines. Here I 
‘ have experience of that which was known to innumerable 
‘ saints of yore, whose agreeable and pleasing report is 
‘ celebrated in the world 1 .’ ” 
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Tarkakama — “ I cannot understand the utility of this labo- 
rious attempt to confound the teaching of the Nyaya with that 
of Buddhism. You are acting with a vengeance on the prin- 
ciples of iqmmdna, or analogy, inculcated by Gotama himself. 
You are exerting yourself to no purpose with a view to turn 
his own weapon against himself. You forget that there are 
certain truths, which, like the solar rays, are self-apparent to the 
whole world, and that although, if a desperately blind man 
fails to recognize them, it is no proof against their existence, 
(any more than the incapacity of certain animals for seeing 
by day-light is an argument against the existence of the 
meridian sun,) yet when men of gross sensibilities do succeed 
in getting glimpses of the truth, the fact is a verification not 
refutation of it. What if the Buddhists had understood a few* 
fragments of the grand truth which our Gotama was the first 
to embody in his memorable work?” 

SatyaJidma—“ I do not see how you can justly say that the 
Buddhists had only got glimpses of the 4 grand truth ’ which 
Gotama taught in the Yyaya. The followers of Sakya appear 
to me to have had greater reasons for saying that the grand 
truth was first inculcated by their leader . 1 The fact is that the 
thoughtful natives of India had begun at an early period to 
recognize the evils which existed in the w r orld, and were not 
satisfied that the mere performance of the ceremonies inculcated 
in the Yeda could give them deliverance. Such ideas had 
long been floating in the popular mind, and certain aspirations 
after higher objects than were propounded in the Mantras 
and Brahmanas had also occasionally found entrance into 
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it. But to say that Gotama, the founder of the Nyaya, was 
the first to embody them in his sutras, appears to me to betoken 
no small saliasa or boldness. Bor the age of Buddha was 
confessedly anterior to that of the Nyaya. Indeed you glory 
in saying that one great object of the N} 7 aya was the refuta- 
tion of Buddhism. And surely the inculcation of the evils 
of existence and of the alleged felicity of emancipation 
or Nirvana was more characteristic of Buddhism than 
of the Nyaya. What is the idea prominently suggested 
by the word Buddhism ? Is it not (however divided public 
opinion may be as to its theism) associated with the idea of 
an aspiration after something called Nirvana as an escape from 
the sufferings of life? ‘Anitya, Dukha, Anatta, ( ancitma ), 
4 Transience, Pain and Unrealty, (so the devout Buddhist 
4 mutters as he tells his beads) these are the characters of all 
4 existence, and the only true good is exemption from these 
4 in the attainment of Nirvana 1 / What again is the prominent 
idea associated with the Nyaya .- Is it not metaphysical and 
logical speculation ? If then the Nyaya gives a representation 
of the evils of life and of emancipation, which has a strong 
resemblance with Buddhistic teaching, the probability is that 
the author of the Nyaya made a concession to Buddha on these 
points under the pressure of existing popular opinion, or was 
perhaps himself infected by the doctrine of the great heretic. 

44 You say that the author of the Nyaya was the first to em- 
body those ideas in his sutras. But the founder of Buddhism 
had embodied them in his personal history. For what is his 
biography, but a consecutive account of acts, deeds, and 
speeches, all indicative of his impatience of life, because of the 
evils of decay, old age, and death, and of the sufferings entailed 
by desire and attachment, and bearing record to his idea of 
nirvana, or final escape from these ? Sakya was in this respect 
a character , such as the Brahminical literature fails to produce 
in the pre-Buddhistic age.” 

A'gamika. — 44 But the divine Kama, we find, was also dis- 
gusted with the evils of life, and panted after mukti or eman- 
cipation/’ 

Satyakama. — “Valmfki, if he was really the author of the 
Yoga vas'istha , has certainly attempted the personation of a 
character in that work, somewhat approaching to Sakya’s. 
Nay he makes use of the identical terms ( jard , maranam , 
trislindy) by which Buddha described old age, death, desire. 


1 Capt. Yule’s Narrative of the Mission to the court of Ava. 
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But Valmiki's sketch is a poor imitation of the Buddhists, and 
in ill keeping with the story of his own Epic. Rama was only 
for a time afflicted, when a boy, with the ideas in question. 
The Brahmins in the palace of Das’aratha were evidently 
greater adepts in the art of persuasion than those in the court 
of his successor Sudhodhana, for we find that Rama had quickly 
unlearnt his disgust with the world. He chased the Rakshases, 
when his infantine locks were yet uncropped on his head, in 
the hermitage of Vis'wamitra, and then accompanied the sage 
to the court of Janaka, where he competed successfully for the 
prize of fair Sita’s hand. Returning home with his bride, he 
accepted his father’s proposal for his installation as associate 
king, and was only prevented from assuming the reins of 
Government by the jealousy of his stepmother. He became 
a voluntary exile from his country under the necessity of 
vindicating his father’s truthfulness, and retired to the forests 
in the cheering company of his w’ife and brother. Even there, 
though unjustly excluded from his home and his throne, and 
afterwards deprived of his wife’s society by the dastardly out- 
rage of the wicked Ravana, he does not appear to have had 
any relapse into his early disgust with life. On the contrary, 
nothing can exceed the thoroughly business-like energy, 
w r ith which he proceeds to the rescue of his captive 
wife. We then see Rama happily returning home w T ith his 
queen, and resuming the pleasures and responsibilities of his 
throne. And if we afterwards find him abandoning the world 
in a melancholy mood of mind, we are at the same time assured 
that it was to return to a life of sensuous enjoyment in heaven. 

“ Buddha, on the contrary, declined to accept a throne 
and a sceptre, the possession of which was undisputed, 
and betook himself to the life of an ascetic, notwithstand- 
ing the importunities of affectionate relatives, — teach- 
ing everywhere that life was a series of troubles and 
sorrows, and holding out the hope of nirvana as the only 
effectual escape. The means adopted for reconciling his mind 
to the pleasure of a palace served only to increase his disgust. 
To the characteristic peculiarities of his life and doctrine, and 
to the success w T hich attended his efforts, ample testimony is 
borne to this day by the history and traditions of Nepaul, 
Thibet, Burmah, Ceylon, Siam, China and Tartary.” 

A'gamika . — “ You seem to have a greater faculty for recog- 
nizing resemblances than differences. You are ignoring the 
fact that the Buddhists denied the existence of God and spirits, 
and reviled the Vedas and Brahmins,” 
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Satyakama . — “ Atheism is certainly not the common teach- 
ing of all Buddhists, for the Ais'warikas among them acknowl- 
edge a self-existent Deity whom they call Adi Buddha 1 . Nor 
do they positively deny the existence of the soul. In fact 
the existence of the soul cannot be practically denied by men 
who hold out promises and threats of future reward and 
punishment. The Buddhists certainly do hold out such hopes 
and fears. 4 The sceptic/ they say, will be punished in one 

* or other of these ‘ two ways. He will be born in hell or as 

* a beast. The wise man will be rewarded in one or other 
‘ of these two ways ; he will be born in a dewa-loka, or as a 
4 man 2 .’ They, again, who get a sight of Buddha are exempted 
from troubles for thousands of Kalpas 3 . 

“ I do not pretend to have a clear understanding of Buddhis- 
tic psychology. Many of their writers speak of the soul in 
terms that might justify your suspicion of their denying its 
existence. But it is impossible to charge them with such 
positive denial of the soul in the face of their declarations of 
future retribution. 

“ As to their ‘ reviling’ of the Veda, it would be more cor- 
rect to say that they do not enforce the necessity of the pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies, and thus ignore , rather than revile, 
its contents. They may, under cross examination by Brah- 
minical controversialists, or when irritated by invective and 
abuse, have used strong expressions against its authority, or 
even denounced it as the production of impostors. But that 
was the language of provocation, and what a man says under 
provocation requires to be charitably construed, for Narada 
himself poured, under irritation, blasphemous invectives on 
Vishnu 4 , and yet no one would call him a reviler of gods. 


1 Hodgson. 2 Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 472. 
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44 With reference to the Veda, again, lias not the divine 
lecturer in the Bhagavad-gita himself spoken in disparagement 
of it. Those who, relying on the promises of the Vedas, 
engage in the performance of prescribed rites and ceremonies 
are denounced as fools. The heroic son of Pandu is exhorted 
to rise above the level of the Veda, which propounds nothing 
but objects connected with the three qualities . ‘ Be thou, 

0 Arjuna, above 4 the three qualities 1 .’ And since Gotama 
and Kapila themselves say that something else is necessary 
for human emancipation than the mere observance of its 
ritual, I do not practically see any real difference between 
theirs and Buddha’s teaching. 

“ Nor do I find, with reference to their 4 reviling Brahmins,’ 
that Buddha ever taught his desciples to denounce the sons of 
Brahma on peril of their salvation. Many Brahmans had 
themselves enlisted under his spiritual standard. He was of 
course no advocate for the distinctions of caste, and received as 
equals all that came unto him. But he did not say, 4 revile 
Brahmins and be saved.’ On the contrary, he virtually allowed 
some sort of superiority to the higher castes, when he declared 
that birth in a Brahmin family was a reward for merit. He 
4 taught (with reference to those who commit murder) that such 
4 persons, on the breaking up of the elements (the five Khandas), 

4 will be born in one of the hells ; or if on account of the merit 
received in some former birth, they are born as men, it will 
4 be of some inferior caste, or if of a high caste, they will die 
4 }T>ung, and this shortness of life is on account of former cruel- 
4 ties. But if any one avoid the destruction of life, not taking 
4 a weapon into his hand that he may shed blood, and be kind 
4 to all, and merciful to all, he will, after death, be born in the 
4 world of the dewas, or if he appear in this world, it will be as 
4 a kshatra, or Brahman, or some other high caste, and he will 
4 live to see old age 2 .’ 

44 He only denied the spiritual supremacy of Brahmins. I do - 
not know however that some of the sects, tolerated by your- 
selves, do not go a good way with him in this respect. The 
Vaishnavas and other followers of special gods admit men in 
their respective fraternities without any distinction of caste 
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or race. The Buddhists do the same. They do not go about 
teaching that salvation depends on service done to Brahmins. 
They maintain that Nirvana consists in the moral improvement 
of human nature with which caste has nothing to do. 

44 And here I will take the liberty of adding that their scheme 
of Nirvana, notwithstanding the false view of human nature 
implied in it, is more consistent than Gotama’s of emancipation. 
While they agree with the Naiyayikas in denouncing the world 
as an assemblage of evils, and in considering karma as the cause 
of continuance in life, they do not say that good works present 
an obstruction to final bliss by requiring reward and so keeping 
up the transmigrations of the soul. They do not say you must 
get rid both of merit and demerit in order to escape transmi- 
gration. They agree with the Naiyayikas in representing that 
Adharma, which they also call Akusa'ala, leads to punishments 
here and hereafter, and causes ignoble births, but they do not 
say that Dharma, or, as they more frequently style it, Rus' ala, 
is a hindrance to what they consider supreme felicity. 4 The 
1 reward of merit is according to its character, as well as its 
4 degree. When it arises from something unconnected with 
4 dharma, worldly prosperity is received, or birth is secured as a 
4 garuda, with suparna, or naga. When it arises from something 
4 connected with dharma, it secures birth in a dewa-loka or 
4 brahmaloka, or an entrance into the paths 1 ,’ — the paths 
being four in number, 4 leading to NirwanaV The Buddhists 
accordingly felt themselves at liberty to propound an elaborate 
system of ethics for the moral government of their community. 
They enforced the practice of virtue, and held out hopes of the 
highest of their rewards to the meanest of their fraternity. 

44 The author of the Nyaya, however, could not consistent- 
ly propound such a system of ethics — could not so boldly 
enforce the practice of virtue — because the rewards of virtue 
were, on his theory, opposed to the attainment of Eman- 
cipation. He does indeed advise his followers to purify their 
souls by 4 abstinence and observance,’ and recommends them 
to have recourse to the Yoga 3 , but that is simply as a temporary 
expedient, not so much with a view to emancipation, as with 
the intention of preventing inveterate habits of sinfulness. 
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For how does he dispose of the objection, cited by himself, to 
the possibility of Emancipation ? ‘ There is no emancipation 
‘ because of the association of one’s debts and troubles and 
4 exertions 1 ,’ or, as the scholiast expounds it, ‘there can be no 
‘emancipation, because, by reason of the clinging to us of our 
‘ debts,’ &c., there is no opportunity for working out of our 
‘ salvation : — and so it is stated in scripture ‘ when born, verily, 
‘ a Brahman is born triply indebted ; — from the Kishis, by his 
‘ course of student-life ; from the gods, by sacrifice ; from the 
‘ progenitors, by progeny ; ’ — that is to say, one is freed ‘ from 
‘ the Kishis,’ i. e., from his debts to the Kishis, by his course 
‘ of student-life ; he is freed from the gods,’ i. e., from his 
‘ debts to the gods, by sacrifice ; he is freed ‘ from the 
‘ progenitors,’ i. e., from his debts to the progenitors, ‘by 
progeny,’ i. e., by [his begetting] offspring : and ‘ life passes 
away in the mere clearing off of these debts 2 .’ ‘ The 
debts or duties, thus entailed by the Sastra, are opposed 
to the idea of Emancipation, — for their non-performance would 
be a demerit , and hence require punishment by renewed birth, 
while their performance, on the other hand, would entail 
merit , and require reward, also precisely in the same way. 
Well how does he dispose of the objection ? Not by contending 
that the discharge of duty is not incompatible with salvation, — 
but by endeavouring to weaken the force of the injunctions, 
and showing that, since the words could not be literally inter- 
preted, — for how can a child, just born, perform any duty or 
discharge a debt? — they must be taken figuratively 3 . And 
then lie falls back on another rule of the Sastra which requires 
a Brahmin to retire from the world when he is old. Noticing 
the objection that ‘ even if burnt sacrifices were no obstacle, 
the very ‘ fruit of it, Heaven, must be an obstacle to emanci- 
pation,’ Gotama refutes it by saying that the Brahmin, when 
old, must retire from the world, and so be unable to procure 
the utensils necessary for a sacrifice, which cannot therefore 
be completed, and the enjoyment of heaven will as a matter of 
course be avoided K Dr. Ballantyne, expounding Yis'wanatha’s 
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scholium on iv. 61, says, 4 when a Brahmin, having reached 
4 the age at which he ought to retire from the world, is no 
4 longer competent to perform the regular daily duties, he must 
4 imagine himself performing them ; — and this will free him 
4 from the bad consequences of neglecting them ; while, on the 
4 other hand, the defect of actual fulfilment will free him from 
4 the necessity of having to undergo reward for the same.’ 

‘ In the case of him that possesses knowledge, the 4 fruit,’ 

4 i. e , Paradise, does not take place : — for burnt sacrifice 
* implies a collection of vessels,’ — vessels, i. e., vessels for 
4 burnt sacrifice, — a collection of such, — an arrangement of 
4 them with respect to the members of the victim, the 
4 thing sacrificed, — according to the direction. “ In the mouth 
4 a ladle filled with butter,” and so in order. These cannot 
4 be provided by a beggar , and therefore, the fruit of the 
‘ burnt sacrifice, from the want of these things, does not take 
4 place.’ Dr. Ballantyne makes the scholiast’s meaning clearer, 
by adding, ‘ for it is he 44 that possesses knowledge” who can 
both perform the 44 constant duties,” so as to avoid the guilt 
4 of their neglect, and at the same time escape the opposite 
4 Charybdisof having to suffer the reward of them in Paradise.’ 

44 The scheme of emancipation in the Nyaya comes then to 
this — that none but Brahmins of advanced age can possibly 
attain it, for all others are bound by duties, the performance 
of which, quite as much as their neglect, must subject them 
to transmigration. To the Kshetriyas, Vais'yas and S'udras, 
and to young Brahmins, the Nyaya has nothing to say — 
nothing to propound with a view to their final salvation. The 
Buddhist scheme, to say the least of it, is certainly more 
consistent and better arranged. S'akya could address himself 
to all men, and enforce the practice of virtue by holding out 
the prospect of supreme felicity or Nirvana.” 

Tarkahdma . — 44 You are talking after a fashion which makes 
me suspect that Buddhism is your newly adopted faith. You 
must be a follower of Sakya in disguise, and arc attempting to 
lead us, blindfold, to the borders of his impious system.” 

Satyalcamu . — 44 1 can assure you, Tarkakama, I am no Bud- 
dhist. In the midst of this controversy I will not tell you 
what my new faith is, for I do not wish to propound it as a 
rival system. If after mature consideration of the points we 
are discussing, you should be desirous of hearing me on that 
subject, I shall gladly embrace a future occasion of explaining 
my views. Meanwhile I must tell you that you have already 
been brought, — and that, blindfolded too, — by Gotama himself 
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into the very heart of Buddhism. What a melancholy pros- 
pect you are laying before human nature when you say that 
life is an essential evil, that the soul must get rid of its moral 
powers and emotions, and return finally to the state of torpor 
and insensibility, in which it was before ‘ the primal action of 
atoms and of the mind;’ — that the only escape from trans- 
migrations is in that torpid state ; — that this escape, again, 
is available to old Brahmins only, who, being necessarily 
beggars, cannot have the means of completing sacrifices, and 
thus, not meriting heaven, may attain to emancipation, if 
only they be. versed in the topics and categories of Gotama and 
Kanada.” ^ 

Tarkakama . — “ You seem, Satyakama, to be ridiculing the 
systems of Gotama and Kanada. You cannot surely be such 
an optimist as to deny the corruptions which abound in the 
world. Take facts as they are, and you will easity understand 
the difficulty our A'charyas had to deal with. Here is an 
evil world tormenting the soul which is burdened with the 
accidents of body and mind. Its physical and mental powers 
are not necessary to its existence, for it existed before it 
was endowed with them, and it exists independent of them 
during pralayas, or periods of the world’s dissolution. What- 
ever is accidental and transient is removable. The divine 
Vasudeva has taught us that as the constantly existing can 
never cease to be, so the transient can never have constant 
existence 1 . The soul then is capable of final release from 
its bondage of life. The possibility is evident from the free- 
dom it enjoys during periods of dissolution. Now how is 
the transient freedom, which recurs periodically, to be made 
perpetual ? The question will be best understood by considering 
its hindrances. What is it that prevents the perpetuation of 
that freedom? Is it not the merit and demerit of past work? — 
the requital of which requires fresh creations and brings on the 
transmigrations of individual souls. How to procure emanci- 
pation means in other words how to prevent transmigrations. 
This is a question as important as it is solemn. l r ou cannot 
avoid merit without incurring demerit , for we have certain 
duties to perform, certain debts to discharge. Are we to perform 
those duties and discharge those debts ? If we do, we must 
accept merit, and be entitled to rewards, the enjoyment of 
which will render renewed birth necessary. But can we not 
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avoid the merit by neglecting the duties ? We may, but demerit 
will then stick to us, and require a repeated life of punishments. 
In this dilemma Gotama proposes that since a Brahmin must, 
tow r ard the close of life, become a mendicant, he may as well 
take care to remain in want of the utensils necessary for the 
due performance of sacrifices. Let him perform the prescribed 
rites in his intention, but neglect them in the act. The inten- 
tion will be accepted for the deed, and guard him against 
punishment. The non-fulfilment, from want of the requisite 
vessels, will protect him from the evils of merit , and save him 
from reward. He may thus get rid of the bondage of birth, 
and, meriting neither reward nor punishment, be released from 
the necessity of transmigration. Thus will he be blessed with 
emancipation, like a person who sleeps soundly, and, not being 
disturbed by dreams, has no distress 1 .” 

A'cjamika. — “ I do not like this subtle metaphysic, Tarkak- 
ama. It appears to me to be a piece of refinement, unworthy 
the character of spiritual guides and leaders of communities. 
And this is the reason for which I have always had a dislike of 
your philosophy. Why not rest satisfied with the plain injunc- 
tions of the Sastra ? Let him who desires heaven perform sacri- 
ficed. Why not content yourself with heaven, and the plain 
words of the Vedas. You wish to obtain emancipation by set- 
ting one injunction against another. Because you must be 
poor in your old age, you will take advantage of your poverty, 
and neglect to procure the sacrificial vessels, and thus leave 
undischarged your debts to the gods.” 

Tarkahdma. — “ Oh A'gamika ! beware of the precipice of 
heresy. You wish to be satisfied with heaven. Do you not 
know that it is equally transient with the earth, that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and liudra are all fast approaching their end 3 . Eman- 
cipation is our only escape from the evils of life.” 

Satpakdma . — “ But what is Emancipation ? It is a state in 
which the soul must get rid of its physical and mental powers, in 
which there can be no speech, no deed, no thought, nor any 
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feeling or sensibility. It is, you say, a sleep without dreams. 
What then is the meaning of the soul’s being in the enjoyment 
of felicity in such a state of torpor? What right have you to 
s&y that the soul exists at all, when it is without its character- 
istics, without thought, desire, or aversion? You know it now 
by these characteristics. How can you say it is capable of 
existence without them? You have no udaharana or instance 
of spiritual life in which there is an atyantabhava , a necessary 
absence, of signs of animation and intellect. You may as well 
undertake to predicate of a stone that it has spiritual existence, 
in a sound deep ivithout dreams .” 

Taricak&ma. — “I have already told you that the soul exists 
in an emancipated state in the same manner as it did before 
creation.” 

Satydkama. — “ What is existence then ? How can a spiritual 
essence exist without thought, feeling, desire ? The very idea 
is incomprehensible. And if it were possible, it would still 
be far from desirable. The existence you attribute to the soul 
in such a state appears to be a mere technical deduction from 
certain of your maxims. But what idea can you form of 
spiritual existence, destitute of thought and feeling, not only 
without bod} r , but also without mind ? It becomes a word 
without meaning. You have dwelt too much, learned Tarka- 
kama, on the dark side of human nature. That nature is no 
doubt corrupt. But the picture, as a whole, is far from being 
so melancholy as you are representing it. That the affections 
of human nature, if unrestrained and misdirected, lead to evil, 
no one can for a moment deny. But it must be remembered, 
that it is useless to dream of perfect release from those charac- 
teristics without which the soul cannot possibly exist in any 
state. Nor must you forget that God has endowed us with the 
capacity of correcting and purifying our affections. True 
happiness consists in seeking the best way of rectifying our 
passions, not in vainly trying to get rid of them ; for improve- 
ment does not imply annihilation or eradication. When you 
improve your garden you do not pluck up every plant, and 
reduce your grounds to a desert. 

“ I say again it is useless to dream of a total release from 
our passions and appetites. Your venerable Kanada himself 
maintains, that no substance can exist without action or 
quality. The soul is a substance. The soul must always 
possess some characteristic qualities. If it be, as you rightly 
hold, indestructible, it can never be deprived of its peculiar 
properties. Emancipation, such as you define it, is simply a 
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creature of the imagination, a sky-flower, a town of Gandharva. 
It can have no reality. 

“ Then, again, you have entirely left out of consideration 
that we are endowed with the capacity of correcting and purify- 
ing our passions. Have you not heard of the filial piety of a 
Nachiketas, not only cheerfully submitting to his fate, when 
unjustly consigned to death by an angry father, but continuing, 
without abatement, the affection and reverence due to a parent ? 
You would not surely say that the affection he exhibited was a 
dosha. What think you again of the joy with which a S'aivya 
accepted the degraded condition of a menial slave in order to 
absolve her royal husband, Haris'chandra, from a debt, which 
she beiieved was pressing on him ? Could such conjugal devo- 
tion be called an evil ? I do not cite these as instances ol 
human perfection, but I ask you if the affection and devotion 
therein displayed could be called dosha. Perfection is not of 
course to be found on the earth. Desire and aversion, love and 
hatred, when misdirected, are no doubt sources of misery and 
unhappiness. But would you call the love of good and hatred 
of evil, sources of misery? In classifying the active powers of 
the mind, the popular scholiast of Gotama has not made a fair 
enumeration ; and of those which he has enumerated he has 
given the darkest definitions. He gives seven sorts of desire, 
and six of aversion. He speaks of thirst after objects , of 
covetousjiess , of desiring others' evil , Ac. 1 But of those .affec- 
tions which bind men with men, he mentions only Kama , 
and defines it to be riransa , which again he renders a 
desire of sensual enjoyment. Kama itself does not, however, 
exclusively imply lust, since the Upanishads themselves attri- 
bute it to the Supreme Spirit before the creation. ‘ He 
desired (akamayata) let me become many.’ And as to those 
feelings which attach parents to children and children to 
parents ; which distinguish the amity that brothers and sisters 
bear to one another; which knit the hearts of friends and 
companions, fellow citizens and feilow subjects ; which com- 
pose the links by which Society is kept together; of these 
lovely traits of the human character the author of the Vritti 
makes not the slightest mention. 
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“ Likewise, in classifying Aversion, he speaks of anger 
‘ which produces a redness in the eye,’ of envy, malice, Ac. ; 1 
but says nothing of such feelings as resentment, indignation, 
and impatience of that which is wicked or evil. 

“ This, I repeat, is not a correct analysis of human feelings. 
The Upanishad, notwithstanding what I believe to be its 
fundamental error, i. e., its pantheism, gives a much more 
correct description of the human passions. It compares them 
to horses which the understanding, as charioteer, guides by 
the reins of the mind. When the passions are left unres- 
trained, they become like bad horses : when properly checked 
they resemble good steeds . 2 You would not condemn the 
whole breed of horses as essentially evil, because when they 
are not properly restrained they turn out bad. Neither ought 
you to pass a sweeping condemnation on human affections. 
Without those affections man would be incapable of piety, 
devotion, and charity ; and, sure I am, that the pleasure and 
satisfaction which these feelings of duty to God and man 
contribute to the mind are far more cheering than your artifi- 
cial notion of Emancipation which is only an imitation of the 
-Buddhist conception ot nirvana. It is a satisfaction, however, 
to believe that there is no reason for thinking such a catas- 
trophe to be even possible. Why spend your strength, then, 
on what — supposing its desirability — is yet impracticable? 

‘ It is useless to exhaust one’s energies on the achievement 
of impossibilities. Even if the annihilation of our passions 
were desirable, it is impracticable. Our wisest course is to 
seek the amendment of that which we cannot destroy. By 
amending and purifying, we may turn them into sources of 
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unalloyed pleasure and of rational enjoyment. But by seek- 
ing their destruction we may be in danger of imparting to 
them a greater impetus in the opposite direction. A most 
profound writer says : 4 Those who formerly aimed at this 

‘ (ue., the destruction of the passions) upon the foot of philo- 
‘ sophy, appear to have had better success in eradicating the 
4 affections of tenderness and compassion, than they had with 
‘ the passions of envy, pride, and resentment 1 .” How' many 
instances do our own Itihases and Puranas present of llishis, 
who in the midst of their efforts to eradicate their passions, 
w ? ere a great deal more liable to be overcome by the tempta- 
tions of sights and sounds than ordinary mortals ? 

“ To say that the mental pow r ers of human nature are 
essentially corrupt, and that the only remedy is Apavarga , 
which implies entire eradication, sounds as bad in a moralist, 
as it would in a physician to say that the organs of respiration 
are dosha , because they admit malaria into the system, and 
cause diseases, and that the only way of guarding against the 
evil is suffocation, or destruction of those organs. What 
would you say to the doctor who, instead of prescribing the 
proper medicine and aliment, would advise his patient to 
abstain from all kind of food, and thereby to starve him- 
self, that he might effectually escape the pains and 
torments of indigestion ! And yet Gotama’s moral treatment of 
the soul is no better. It must get rid (which however it 
cannot,) of sensibility and activity, and exist without any 
characteristic signs of existence. I said you have been brought, 
blindfolded, into the very heart of Buddhism. Is it not so in 
reality with reference to your doctrine of the present and 
future prospects of human nature ? You affect to harp on the 
transience, instability, and vanity of the world in the very tune 
of Gotama Buddha, and you talk of your emancipation pre- 
cisely in the same terms as he did of Nirvana. If there be a 
difference between you, it seems to be in favor of the Buddhist 
leader; for his metaphysics did not technically compel him to 
deny the perpetual concomitance of the Soul with mind, and 
therefore he might have meant that Nirvana was a sort of 
spiritual existence in which the Soul was not debarred from 
capacities for thought and feeling. He had also this further 
advantage that his theory did not preclude him from the 
privilege of inculcating a code of morals, to be enforced 
equally on the highest and the lowest of his adherents, as the 
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direct means of attaining supreme felicity. Gotama however 
could not enjoin the practice of virtue so freely, for on his 
principles merit was hardly less an obstacle to emancipation 
than demerit.” 

A'gamika . — “ I cannot certainly regret our conference of 
this morning — for it has opened my eyes to the defects of our 
philosophers, of whom I long had a sort of intuitive dread. 
I am now convinced that some of our leaders at least, have 
only been drawing us, nearer and nearer, toward the vortex of 
Buddhism, by broaching transcendental ideas of emancipation, 
unheard of in the Mantras and Brahman as. I for my part will 
return to the old paths, and continue to seek for admission to 
heaven by the performance of sacrifices. It appears to me to 
partake of no small irreverence to talk slightingly of the 
heavenly reward. All I can say is that I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with it — only, may I attain it !” 

Satyakdma . — “ I say tathastu ! (So be it.) And may you be 
led still further to understand the True Sacrifice for sin, and 
may you attain, I do not say such heaven as the Puranas de- 
scribe — but the Heaven of unspotted purity, of ever-enduring 
stability, and of joy without alloy,— of which our ancestors 
had evidently derived some idea from the primitive traditions 
of the human race, when they styled it suvarga 1 (the good 
society), since corrupted, perhaps both in form and idea, into 
swarga .” 

A'gamika’s concluding sentence was articulated in a tone 
which for the moment produced a strong impression on us all. 
Even Tarkakama, with his strong opinion of the transience 
and ‘the chequered character of celestial existence, and of the 
vanity of earthly life and deeds, seemed for once to fear that 
he was perhaps, after all, himself pursuing a mere mirage , 
while he was denouncing the heavenly rewards of Dharma. 
Ratyakama’s closing reply, again, was not quite intelligible 
to any of us, though it received an expressive response from 
A'gamika, by a muscular motion on his face, which I shall 
not attempt to describe. I have scarcely recovered myself 
from the mental excitement produced by the last confer- 
ence, and you must therefore excuse my inability to add any 
further remarks. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

My last letter was written in a very excited state of mind. 
I was wondering what Satyakama could mean by the ‘ True 
Sacrifice for sin/ or what he could be driving at, either, by 
the ingenious distinction between snvarga and swarga . I 
went yesterday to put these questions to him personally, but 
I found that Kapila and A'gamika had already come, and 
commenced a controversy on the Sftnkhya system. On enter- 
ing the room, I heard Satyakama saying, “ I believe S'ankara- 
charya’s strictures on your system are unanswerable.” 

Kapila . — “ I am surprized at your saying so. Have you 
never observed the vac-chhala (verbal tricks) played by that 
bigoted Vedantist? When for instance he quotes against us 
texts implying an intellectual exercise on the part of the 
Creator, such as seeing , desiring , he reasons as if we held 
prakriti (Nature) to be the efficient cause of the universe, and 
labours to convict us of supreme folly in supposing that unin- 
telligent and inanimate nature can see or desire . But S'ankara 
knew, quite as well as our own selves, that nature is, in our 
system, the materail , or substantial, not the efficient , cause of 
the world. While again he has ransacked the Vedas for every 
sentence or phrase that might b}' any stretch of criticism be 
turned against us, he has cautiously avoided to mention those 
texts which obviously teach what we inculcate. I will not be 
so disingenuous as to deny that there are a few passages which 
are apparently against 11s, and of these S'ankara has not failed 
to take the utmost advantage. You will perhaps not deny 
that the question between us and the Vedantists is how to 
reconcile the two sets of conflicting texts. We hold that the 
texts which ascribe the creation to inanimate and unintelligent 
p>rakriti as its material cause, or, in the language of our vener- 
able A'eMrya, as the rootless root \ are the key whereby all 
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others are to be interpreted. Vyasa and S'ankara, on the 
other hand, maintain that our texts are to be overruled by 
those which seem to inculcate that Brahma, or the spirit, is the 
material of which the universe is made. I may venture to 
hope you will allow our argument its due weight. It is cer- 
tainly more consistent than that of the Vedantists. The 
universe is composed both of rational and irrational principles. 
We are not here discussing the origin of rational principles, 
because the Vedantists and ourselves are both agreed that the 
Soul is uncreated and eternal. It is only the inanimate and 
irrational creation that we are called upon to account for. 
And here our much misunderstood A'charya thought, I must 
add, rightly, that it would be losing sight of all moral and 
physical discrimination to say that an intelligent spirit could be 
the substance of inanimate matter. To say again that the 
universe sprang from a spirit, that the impure was a devel- 
opment of the pure, would be to maintain that creation 
was a process of deterioration. We have numerous inst- 
ances of animated beings springing from inanimate matter, 
as vermin from filth, but we nowhere see a single instance of 
inanimate matter arising out of spiritual substances. I have 
yet to learn that he who is loth to pronounce the world, with 
all its grossness and impurity, to be consubstantial with the 
spirit, and therefore traces it to a cause connatural with itself, 
(as the Vedas themselves phrase it), can be guilty of the impiety 
which is charged upon us. You must remember that the 
question is not, who is the efficient cause of the Universe ? 
That, the Vedantists and ourselves are agreed, is a minor point 
of inquiry. Both of us, also, maintain that instrumental 
causality is here unnecessary, for the source from which the 
world w T as produced may have worked itself out, like milk 
becoming curds. We do not fear discomfiture, if we be allowed 
a fair field with the Vedantist ; if those who are to judge be- 
tween us will remember that we are both speculating on the sub- 
stance of which, not the agent by whom, the world was made. 

“ True it is,” continued the advocate of the Sankhya, “ that 
Vyasa and S'ankara have in some places argued for an efficient 
cause. But that is against the general spirit of their specula- 
tions. They ought not surely to have the benefit of their own 
inconsistency. After these explanations, I should be very much 
surprised to find you still taking the Vedantist’s part in this 
controversy.” 

Satyakdma . — “When I spoke of S'ankaracharya’s argument 
against your doctrine, I did not allude to the texts which he 
Y 
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cited from the Vedas. Nor did I mean that he, as a Ved&ntist, 
had a right to say any thing to you. I cannot deny there is 
some force in what you say, as the matter stands between you 
and the Vedantists . I believe that if you be bound hand and 
foot b}' dogmas of the Vedas, you may be driven to some of the 
conclusions which Kapila has drawn ; for there is no denying 
the fact that the Upanishads do speak of an unproduced female, 
answering to your description of prakriti , red, white, and 
black, (the very colours by which the three original qua- 
lities are typified,) producing many creatures like itself 1 . 
But I do not see any reason why you should allow the Vedas 
to lead you astray. If the Vedas lay down doctrines so mani- 
festly absurd, why should you bow to their authority? The 
founder of your School did not hesitate to pronounce an in- 
dependent verdict about the ritual of the Vedas. Why should 
you allow their cosmogony to warp your judgment ? 

“ Why should you, either, discard the notion of an efficient 
cause of the world? If S'ankaracharya is inconsistent, that 
does not vitiate a good argument. He may be debarred from the 
privilege of benefiting by it, but what is good reason in itself 
continues such, notwithstanding the fault of the party 
who adduces it. True knowledge may, according to Menu, 
be reverently received even from the vulgar ; just as nectar is 
not the less acceptable when extracted from poison 2 . Now it 
appears to me extremely unphilosophical to speculate on the 
substance of the universe. The first thing that strikes us when 
we look around is the beautiful arrangement of the heavens 
and the earth, the uniformity of the law which regulates the 
planetary motions, and secures the stability of the solar system ; 
and the adaptation of the whole to the happiness and comforts 
of animal life. Huge masses, far exceeding the earth in 
magnitude, are perpetually moving in space, not without some 
eccentricities in their orbits, and yet there is no collision. 

“The uninterrupted succession of days and nights, of 
weathers and seasons ; and the adaptation of the atmosphere 
to the properties of light and heat, whereby evaporation and 
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condensation are so regulated that the waters on the earth 
are alternately drained and replenished, just in the manner 
suited to the wants of animal and vegetable life, precluding 
alike the opposite itis (plagues) of too much and too little 
rain ; the structure again of animals and vegetables in exact 
conformation to the action of the elements by which they are 
surrounded and to the material properties of that to which 
their sustenance and growth are owing ; all these mutual 
adaptations indicate design, and point, not to a plastic sub- 
stance, but to an intelligent Artificer, an efficient Agent, of 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. 

“ I confess that S'ankaracharya’s argument against you, so 
far as it relies on the Vedas , is singularly unsatisfactory. But his 
appeals to common sense, his reasoning from the beautiful 
structure of the world, however inconsistent with his other say- 
ings, are irresistible. I know you may reason against h is doctrine 
(the Vedanta) with equal force. But that does not embarrass 
me. My motto is truth. Let us seek out the truth, no matter 
what system or school is thereby falsified or stultified. S'anka- 
racharya says 1 ; ‘ If the question is to be decided by analogy 
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‘ (without the authority of the Vedas) then no irrational sub- 
‘ stance, undirected by a rational essence, is seen in the world 
‘ transforming itself of its own accord into something that may 
4 be useful to men. Houses and palaces with rooms for sleep- 
4 ing, sitting, and amusement, are seen to be erected by skilful 
4 artists, in adaptation to the seasons, for the enjoyment of 
‘ pleasure and the avoiding of pain ; how then can unintelli- 
4 gent nature form the earth and this whole universe, adapted 
4 to various works and enjoyments, organic and inorganic, con- 
‘ taining bodies and various matter, with parts mutually and 
4 severally adapted to one another ; the scene of many works 
‘and enjoyments, incomprehensible to the mind even of the 
‘ most skilful artist ? Such formations are never seen in clods 
‘ and stones. Earth and other materials are seen to be mould- 
‘ ed into fine shapes under the direction of potters and other 
4 manufacturers. Nature too must in like manner have an 
‘ intelligent director. Nor is there any necessity, in the trac- 
4 ing of the original cause, to confine the attention to the want 
4 of a homogeneous substance, such as earth, overlooking the 
4 requirement of an external cause, such as the potter or other 
‘ manufacturer. There could be no absurdity in the latter 
4 supposition ; and it would certainly be agreeable to the Vedas, 
‘ for there the cause of the universe is declared to be intelligent. 
‘ Therefore because of the existence of arrangement, and of the 
‘ want of conclusiveness in the reason, an unintelligent cause 
‘ of the world cannot be inferred.” 

44 You say, learned Sir, this argument is not to the point, 
because you pronounce nature to be the material, not the effi- 
cient, cause. But S'ankara justly says there is no necessity 
for deducing a consubstantial cause. You are not called upon 
to speculate on the material cause of the world. That under- 
taking is itself a radical defect in your system. The defect is 
the more glaring because you have not elsewhere provided an 
intelligent efficient cause. 

44 And here I must say the passages of the Vedas to which 
you look with such confidence do not bear you out. A Prak- 
riti, such as you assume, is no doubt spoken of, but it is 
nowhere asserted that it performs the creative office, undirected 
by the soul . Your A'charya seems to glory in denying such 
direction. 

“ 4 Nature is the real agent" says he ; 4 the agency attribut- 
4 ed to the soul is only apparent or illusory ; the soul is no 
4 agent even in connection with nature, as it is not the iron 
4 that burns when heated, but the fire that is connected with 
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4 it. Nature, though inanimate, works like the curdling of milk, 
4 or like the operation of time. Nature is the original cause. 
4 Other things are its products. The spirit, though eternal, is 
4 not the agent, because it is incompetent. The products of 
* nature are found everywhere ; hence nature is all pervading.' 1 

44 Now the few texts of the Upanishads on which you rely do 
indeed inculcate a duality of principle, but they do not justify 
the boldness with which you define one of those principles as, 
at the same time, both devoid of sensation, and also productive 
of the world. I do not find any such lesson in the three texts 
which you are in the habit of citing : 

4 Two birds inhabit the same tree as friends joined together ; 
4 one tastes its fruits, the other looks on in abstinence.’ 

4 Two unproduced males (there are), intelligent and unintsl- 
4 ligent, independent and dependent ; and one unproduced 
4 female joined to enjoyer and objects of enjoyment ; when the 
4 soul attains this three-fold Brahma, it becomes infinite, of 
4 universal form, and freed from agency.’ 

4 One unproduced male united enjoys the unproduced female, 
4 red, black, white, and producing many creatures like herself ; 
4 another unproduced male renounces her, the enjoyer 2 .’ 

44 Of your extreme repugnance to the idea of an intelligent 
creator, your Yedantic opponents have no doubt taken ample 
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advantage. So far indeed you have given a colour to their pan- 
theism, and I do not doubt that many persons have been the 
more readily reconciled to the Vedanta by regarding it as the 
only refuge from the repulsive idea of a creation without an 
intelligent Creator. 

“ In this respect your theory is worse than that of the 
Naiyayikas — (I mean — the modern followers of Gotama and 
Kanada,) for though they set up atoms as eternal principles, 
they do not reject the agency of a supreme Intelligence. I do 
not deny you had some reason to argue against the Naiyayika 
the other day, and to contend that Gotama or Kanada was no 
better theist than Kapila. But if the disciples of those two 
llishis are determined to interpret the Nyaya and Vais'eshika 
Sutras in a theistic sense, what right have we, outsiders, to 
say any thing against them ? You may, if you choose, inter- 
pret the Kapila Sutras in a similar manner, and I will not 
undertake to say you will not be justified in your construction, 
quite as much as they consider themselves to be in theirs. 

44 But you boldly avow that your prakriti is the sole cause. 
Y"our A'charya says, and you do not deny, that nature works 
itself up like the self-working of milk into curds. You are, 
so far, fully exposed to S'ankara’s powerful battery ; though 
his own system suffers equally by it ; for he too maintains that 
the spirit worked up itself into the world like milk into curds !” 

Kapila . — 44 And he does so with a boldness which ill befits 
a controversialist in a question such as this. 4 For, says he, 
‘ it (the creation) is accomplished like milk, through the pecu- 
4 liar property of the substance itself. As in the world milk or 
‘ water turns of itself into curds or ice, without requiring an 
4 external instrument, so also here. But does not milk itself 
4 when turning into curds require an external instrument, such 
4 as heat ? Then how can it be said that the creation is like 
4 the operation of milk ? This is no fault. Milk is only more 
1 quickly turned by heat into the state of curds, but not in 
4 a greater measure than it would itself attain. If it had 
4 not the capacity of turning into curds, it could not be forced 
4 into that state by the power of heat ; for air and ether 
4 cannot be forced into that state by the power of heat 1 .’ 
And yet S'ankara attacks us for teaching the same doctrine !” 
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Satycikama . — S'ankara is no doubt chargeable with incon- 
sistency, but he attacks you because you deny the existence of 
an intelligent Author in a creation so full of indications of 
design. You say that pralcriti is the equipoise of the three 
qualities of goodness, activity, and darkness. The equipoise of 
the three qualities cannot be a substance. It is a mere relation, 
not an entity, — a quality, not a thing. What conception can 
you form of a quality without a substance ? But whatever your 
prakriti may be, you flatly deny the •agency of a living and in- 
telligent creator. Had I not read the very words of your 
teacher and found you maintaining the same doctrine, I should 
have considered it perfectly impossible for a philosopher to 
hold such an opinion. And here, as if to complete our perplex- 
ity, you attribute to the equipoise of the three qualities, a 
creative power, of which, you say, the soul is incapable, be- 
cause it involves desire and activity. How can you consistent- 
ly attribute to the equipoise that which implies an excess of 
rajas , or your second quality, Activity ? The balance must then 
be disturbed. It is no longer an equipoise. S'ankaracharya 
gives you a terrible hit on this point. 

“Your plea that your material cause should not be argued 
against, as if you held it to be an efficient agent, is again 
nullified by your admission of an end in the creation. You say 
the final causa 1 of nature’s agency is the emancipation of the 
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Purusha , or soul, passively watching her proceedings. She 
labours for the soul’s use, just as the camel carries the lannkum 
for another. With reference to those who attain knowledge, 
the agency of nature ceasetk, because of their aversion to the 
world, just as cooking ceaseth when food is prepared ; but as to 
all others nature ceaseth not. She does not desist even when 
she has done with the already wise. But when the object is 
attained she ceaseth, like a dancing girl when dancing is over. 
When her fault is known she no longer approaches the soul, 
just as a lady of rank is ashamed to appear before her husband 
if she be known to have misbehaved. 

“ Now the idea of a final cause cannot be separated from 
that of design. It pre-supposes intelligence quite as much as 
the idea of efficient agency. That unintelligent and inanimate 
nature, which cannot think or feel, could have an end in view, 
is simply a self-contradictory assertion. That it should know 
when to work and when to cease is an enigma which I for my 
part cannot pretend to solve.” 

Kdpilct . “ Ah ! but the contradiction disappears when we 

say that nature* does so from habit \ like the involuntary 
services of a devoted servant, — or perhaps from the attraction 
of works which are without beginning. Is it absurd to say 
that an irrational substance should perform a certain act by 
habit ? 

“ Consider how forcible a principle of action habit is. In- 
stances of it are constantly met with in the animal and even the 
vegetable world. The horse drags your carriage, the ox draws 
your plough, the elephant carries your luggage. They have 
drivers, it is true, but how often the drivers do nothing but 
watch the animal’s motions. It is not that they whip or goad 
the beasts without intermission. It is habit which guides 
those irrational creatures. The beast driver in the world will 
not drive those which are not influenced by habit. Witness the 
cases of wicked and untrained horses. There can be no 
absurdity in saying that praknti does for the soul what 
your horses are seen to do for yourselves. But you will 
perhaps say, that horses and oxen, though irrational, are still 
animated creatures, and that nature’s case is not parallel with 
theirs. Well, what say you as to the power of steam ? Have 
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yon not seen the Railway train dragged by the iron horse , as 
the locomotive is sametimes called ? Is not that an instance 
to the purpose ? Nature works similarly. Though unintelli- 
gent, she is sufficiently powerful for her purpose. As the cow’s 
milk, itself formed from grass, though inanimate, is naturally 
moved for the growth of the calf 1 ; as the water, though 
inanimate, flows naturally for the benefit of men, so inanimate 
nature and her products also move for the accomplishment 
of the soul’s object.” 

Satyakama . — “ We are speaking of the original creation. 
I am astonished at your attributing such an act to habit, or 
the attraction of works. Habit pre-supposes past acts, which 
the idea of an original creation precludes. Nor could there be, 
at that time , the attraction of works, for works there could 
not be before the creation. Will you fall back on the old idea 
of an eternal succession of a (Irish tci, or works, and worlds, 
mechanically following one another? Your A'charya does 
indeed recognize karma (works) as the cause of differences 2 
in creation, liut he appears to reject the theory of an eternal 
succession of works and worlds like seed and plant 3 . 

“ Again, although an irrational creature may, under the 
power of habit, induced by previous training under the super- 
intendence of a rational agent, produce an end which that 
agent had in view, and an inanimate substance may, by means 
of an impulse it had received from a similar agent, mechan- 
ically subserve a purpose, yet such an idea is incomprehensible 
where no intelligent direction of any kind is admitted. Our 
horses, oxen, and elephants would be of no avail, if they were 
not trained and directed under intelligent superintendence. 
Rut your system flatly denies such direction on the part of the 
soul, and yet maintains that inanimate nature works for its 
benefit. 

“ If you got a wild horse from the jungles, would he sponta- 
neously get into harness, drag your carriage, go where it is 
your object he should go, and stop where it ought to stop ? 
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Your A'charya has compared Nature’s operation with the 
camel’s carrying kumkum for the use of men. Would the 
camel carry it without direction and guidance ? An operation 
which has an end necessarily implies design — and though the 
mechanical instrument of the operation may be inanimate or 
irrational, the designer must be both animated and intelligent. 

“ You have spoken of the railway train, of the mother’s 
milk issuing for the offspring’s nourishment, of waters flowing 
for the benefit of men. Hear what S'ankaracharya says on 
your two last pleas : 

4 This is not well said for, from the fact, acknowledged by 
4 both parties, that we never see independent action in inani- 
4 mate substances, such as carriages, we infer that action in 
4 the cases of milk and water must be from animated agents. 
4 The Sastra too says : He who residing in water is different 
4 from it, is the imperishable person under whose government 
4 the other eastern rivers flow. The milk again flows because 
4 of the tender affection of the animated cow, and because of 
4 the sucking of the calf. Nor is the flowing of water sponta- 
4 neous, it depending on low lands and other causes 1 .’ 

44 The substance of Sankaraeharya’s reply cannot be gain- 
sayed. He refers to a proximate and an ultimate cause. The 
proximate cause is the law to which things are naturally sub- 
ject ; the ultimate cause is that Omniscient and All-wise 
Governor who gave that law. The proximate cause alone, I 
allow, would be a mere repetition of what you say. That water 
flows over low grounds, or that steam acts upon every thing 
that presents a barrier to it, is merely enunciating the natural 
process. But there is an ultimate or Supreme cause, who 
enacted the law which steam, water, and milk all equally obey. 
If it were not liable to be construed in a pantheistic sense, I 
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should have no objection to S'ankara’s own formula as quoted 
from the Upanishad : — f He who, residing in water, is different 
from it/ is the governor under whose guidance steam and 
water exhibit the powers which prove so beneficial for men. 

“The power of steam is no doubt wonderful as we see it 
daily in the train that passes from Rajmahal to Howrah, But 
can you forget the mental exercise involved in the projection of 
the Railway scheme — the vast preparations making for years 
by skilful engineers, the making of roads and bridges, the lay- 
ing of the rail, and the daily labour bestowed by intelligent 
workmen on the guiding of the train ? The Railway is no doubt 
a brilliant triumph of science, but science implies intellectual 
exercise, not the blind force of nature. 

“ Do you think the locomotive moves from Eajmahal to 
Howrah without the intervention of intelligent engineers ? Do 
the boiler and the hearth find water and coals for themselves as 
often as they are wanted, and in the exact quantities of their 
requirements? What would you say to a man if he showed 
you a book — say the S'utras of Kapila himself with the com- 
mentary of Vijnana Bhikshu — and said that the words and 
sentences which appear in black and white were produced by 
a quantity of rags. Part of the rags took fire by friction, 
and from the smoke was produced collyrium which turned 
into ink. Part dissolved through damp, and became paper, 
which folded into pages and stuck together. The ink then 
traced the letters which appear on the several pages in 
large and small characters, distinguishing the Sutra from the 
Bhashya — and all this, like milk turning into curds, without 
an author to compose S'utra or Bhashya, without manufac- 
turer to make the paper and ink, without clerk to write 
out the sentences, or binder to fold and stitch the papers. 
If a person gave you such an account of the production of 
the Sankhya pravachana Bhashya — what would you say to 
him ?” 

Kapila . — “ That is an unfair question. We all know that 
the Sankhya sutras were composed by Kapila. How could 
I then believe such a story?” 

Satyakama . — “ Well, suppose a manuscript book were 
brought to you of which you knew nothing. Could you 
receive such a story of its production — especially, if you 
found that it was a work of great excellence as regarded 
philosophy and rhetoric ?” 

Kapila . — “ If a book contained transcendental conceptions 
in regard to philosophy, it would itself be an evidence of 
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mental effort, and of the existence of some great mind prior 
to its production. In a work of any value we must have 
(1) the conceptions of the author’s mind; (2) those conceptions 
couched in appropriate and intelligible terms ; (3) the terms 
correctly inflected, and put together agreeably to the rules 
of grammar ; (4) the sentences and phrases arranged accurately 
and syntactically ; (5) the whole again written out in the 

ordinary letters of the alphabet with orthographical correct- 
ness. All this could not be achieved by the fortuitous action 
of mere rags. A good book is universally held to betoken the 
prior existence of a master mind. Your allusion to the Sankhya 
Sutras, excuse me for saying so again, is unfair. It looks like 
a surrender of your point in this debate.” 

Satyakdma . — “ It does not certainly appear so to me. You 
sa}' that a good book betokens the prior existence of a master 
mind. No doubt it does. But does not the visible world the 
same too ? Does not matter itself betoken the prior existence 
of mind? If matter had the power or capacity of self-action, 
who endowed it with that power ? Who made and fitted it 
with that capacity ? Are not the arrangement of the universe 
and the structure of animal bodies superior by far to the 
arrangement of letters and the structure of sentences in a 
book ? Letters could not form words, nor words signify ideas, 
if they were not arranged by a mind familiar with orthography 
and grammar. But could the sun, moon, earth, and atmos- 
phere be placed as they are without a supreme Intelligence 
ordaining and regulating their positions, attractions, motions, 
and powers, so as to cause oiu* days and months, our seasons 
and years, our light and heat, in exact adaptation to our 
wants and comforts ? A book could not be produced with-* 
out a master mind. The very idea appears preposterous 
to you. And yet you think this world could be self-pro- 
duced from an inanimate and unintelligent principle, and 
that, with a view to the soul’s emanieipation ! You think 
undirected nature sufficient to account for the beauty, symme- 
try, and arrangement of a universe — the combinations of which 
are so complex as to baffle our highest efforts to com- 
prehend them — the links and adaptations so numerous that we 
can never hope to live long enough to master even a small 
portion of them ; the structure of animal organs so curiously 
formed that each performs a certain function, and the whole 
produces a certain end to which it is adapted. You think 
such an arrangement could be made without a Designer, a 
Director, a Governor. Consider once more the consequences 
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of your theory. Think on the sort of works which you thus 
attribute to an inanimate, irrational principle, incapable of 
design or deliberation. We have a sun above us the source of 
light and heat. An inestimable blessing it is ; but without 
the co-operation of just such an atmosphere as surrounds our 
globe, it would be impossible for us to benefit by it. Without 
such diffusion of its rays as is caused by the atmosphere, our 
houses, indeed all places in the shade, would at noon-day be 
as cold as ice, and as dismal as the night of an amdvasya , or 
the last of the moon ; while the open air would be a furnace 
of fire during day-light. When we got out of doors it would 
be like going suddenly from thick darkness into a blaze of 
light, — to the sun of a noon-day from the gloom of a midnight. 
I need not tell you that creatures, such as we are, could never 
live if the sun and the atmosphere were not so adapted to 
each other, as that light and heat, shot forth from the one, 
should, by the other, be diffused to suit our condition. Could 
this adaptation, far transcending any conception of Kapil a’ s 
mind, proceed from a blind principle like your Nature? 

“The same sun again is the centre of our system. You 
have no doubt heard, what I believe you are prepared to 
admit, that the theory of the sun’s being the centre of motion 
in our system is a philosophic necessity, the non-acknowledg- 
ment of which would lead us to the wildest schemes in order 
to account for the phenomena observed in the heavens. And it 
is the principle of attraction, of which our own Bhaskara- 
charya was not entirely ignorant, which regulates the motions, 
and prescribes the velocity with which the planets perform 
their revolutions. Their orbits are also fixed by the nature 
of that attraction. 

“ The advantages derived from this arrangement of the 
solar system are so obvious that I need scarcely mention them. 
To specify one instance, — the position of the earth is such 
that her two poles are alternately presented toward the sun 
during her revolution, and thus our periodical change of sea- 
sons is occasioned. Consider what the consequences would be 
if this change of seasons did not come round regularly. It 
may be all very fine in poets to extol the pleasures of an 
eternal spring, but fancy what the result would be of the 
realization of such a conception. Not only would the anti- 
cipated pleasure be annihilated by its monotonous sameness, 
but the effect would soon be manifest in the failure of out- 
crops and the drying up of our ponds. After you have had 
abundance of rain, and passed through the cold of winter, it 
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may be all very pleasant to have for a month or two a bland 
atmosphere and a mild sun. But the process of evaporation 
would be affected by a perpetual spring, and that, in its turn, 
would cause a suspension of rain. The atmosphere would 
itself prove hurtful to life in the absence of the elements of 
purification presented by the summer and autumn. ] s it possi- 
ble that inanimate nature could give a position to the earth’s 
axis, and create a law of motion, so exactly adapted to the 
wants of terrestrial life ? 

“ Consider again the wisdom manifested in the structure 
of animal and vegetable organs. The arrangement and 
mutual adaptation of the parts, harmonious as they are, are 
yet so complex, that they have given occasion to several 
sciences, each of which separately requires the study of years. 
Anatomy and the other departments of medical science, with 
Natural History, and Botany, present an accumulation of 
extraordinary facts, all loudly testifying to a uniformity of pur- 
pose and benevolence of design, infinitely beyond the grasp, as 
Sankaracharya well expresses it, of ‘ the most skilful ’ of our 
species. The smallest insect, hardly discernible by the naked 
eye, presents as perfect an arrangement of organs for the 
sustentation of life and the reproduction of its species, as the 
largest animal. Who can for a moment believe that all this 
systematized arrangement and adaptation of parts, with a pro- 
vident eye to the life and comforts of the lowest no less than 
the highest animal, — an arrangement and an adaptation by 
which crude matter turns into vegetable, and vegetable matter 
is assimilated with animal flesh, by which blood and milk are ex- 
tracted from leaves and roots, and leaves and roots formed 
from gas and moisture, — could be projected and accomplished 
by an agent that is devoid of thought, animation, and design? 

“ You confess that a quantity of rags could not of themselves 
produce a book, and yet you say that nature, or the equipoise 
of the three original qualities, was able to bring such a world 
into existence. Is the Sdnkhijd pravachanci bhasluja , or any 
other book that may be named, a greater proof of intelligence 
or design, than the Universe with its complicated but har- 
monious arrangements ? Of the one you think it preposterous 
that mere rags should produce it. To the other you would 
assign a cause more flimsy even than rags. For your prakriti 
appears to me to be a mere name, a mere phantom. You say 
it is the equipoise of the three original qualities of goodness, 
activity, and darkness. Quality is itself no substance. Your 
doctrine amounts to the assertion that the external world came 
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spontaneously into being without any cause at alb What 
conception can we have oi prakriti, as an aggregate of qualities, 
without a substance qualified thereby — or, to speak in the 
language of Natyayikas, without a samavaya , (substratum)? 
To such a mere theoretic nature you assign the work of creation, 
a work for which you say the soul was not competent. How 
could the soul fail to do that for which nature sufficed ? Your 
doctrine is simply unintelligible. ” 

Kapila. — “ I will explain what our A'charya means. He 
has shown that Atoms could not be considered the first cause 
of all things ; and, as to the soul, it is evident an intelligent 
principle could not be the material of which the inanimate 
world is composed. Besides it is ahankara 1 (egotism), one of 
the products of prakriti , not the soul, that has agency. The 
soul can never be moved to make an effort, and without effort 
there could be no creation ” 

Satyakama. — “But why could not the soul do every thing 
that was necessary without a material cause.” 

Kapila . — “ Because, says the reverend Rishi, a substance can- 
not be out of no substance . Because also, he saj r s elsewhere, 
there is necessity for a material cause?” 

“Can you, continued the Sankhya sastri, make a house 
without bricks or a box without wood ?” 

“ I cannot,” said Satyakama, “ but the Almighty can. With 
incomparably greater reason might I ask you to say how a 
mere equipoise of three qualities could supply the place of 
bricks?” 

Kapila appeared somewhat perplexed. A'gamika, who had 
had all this time been listening patiently to the above con- 
versation, interposed a remark on the etymology of the 
word 4 Prakriti . 5 “ Some light,” said he, “ may be thrown 
on the subject by considering the etymology of the word. 

Prakriti is derived from kri with the affix Generally 

speaking that affix is added to express bhdva , or the 
abstract idea, sometimes the karma , or the object, of the action. 
The rule has many exceptions, but they are always obvious. I 
am told that the Greek language has a grammatical affix (0**9) 

corresponding to our f which, released from its character- 
istic redundants, and inflected in the nominative, becomes fa: 
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(Us) not more different from the Greek, than t is from <r. These 
two letters are notoriously interchanged in that language, and 
the affixes in the two languages may be considered similar. 

“ Prakrit is is the fyvai? of the Greeks. I am the more con- 
firmed in this opinion by a passage which a friend read to me 
from Strabo in which fyvais was called the fifth element of the 
Brahmins. I suspect the Greek geographer meant by the term 
<f)v<ris to represent this very prakritis of Kapila, especially as 
he added that it was from the same element that heaven and 
the stars were produced. Now what is the cosmogony of Kapila? 
There is the self-existent Puruslia , and there is this prakriti , 
or nature. The first product of the latter is mind , the immediate 
cause of ahankdra or self-consciousness, from which all the rest 
were produced. Might not Kapila have only meant to say that 
the self-existent Spirit was naturally endowed, first with mind, 
then with self-consciousness, and so created the world.” 

“ Satyakdma. — “ There would be some meaning in the theory 
according to the interpretation you suggest. Indeed the Matsya 
Purana appears to identify the equipoise of the three qualities 
with the one-formed triad 1 ekamurti stray odevah , one form and 
three gods) Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahes'wara. Even the 
admirers of Kapila have not received his doctrine without an 
amendment. But he himself glories in denying creative agency 
to the Purusha or soul. Prakriti worked itself up like milk in 
the cow’s body.” 

“ I am astonished,” continued Satyakama, turning, after a 
brief pause, to Kapila, “ at your A'charya referring to the cow 
and her milk in support of his doctrine. A better example 
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cannot easily be adduced for its refutation. Your A'charya 
maintains that nature, inanimate and unintelligent, works 
without direction and guidance for the benefit of the soul. 
The instance of the cow and her milk is appealed to in illustra- 
tion of this theory. That milk, it is said, comes up spontane- 
ously for the benefit of the calf. S'ankaracharya replies to you 
that the milk does not come up spontaneously, and that its 
determination is owing to the tender affection of the cow and 
to the calf’s power of suction. I admit this reply does not 
fairly meet your doctrine. But how does the milk come up in 
the cow ? The animal eats the grass which goes into its 
stomach, where by the process of digestion food turns into chyle, 
which is carried by a curious mechanism into the reservoir of 
blood with which it then assimilates. The mechanism is as 
fine as it is curious, and by a wonderful contrivance it pro- 
tects the blood vessels against any matter in the chyle which 
might cause inconvenience to the animal. The blood, thus 
replenished by food, performs a secreting function, the very 
conception of which strikes the mind with awe. The secre- 
tions are partly constant and partly occasional. Those that 
are constant are necessary for the conservation of the organs 
and the healthy state of the body. Those that are occasional 
answer certain purposes called for by the condition of the 
animal at the definite time. And provision is made in 4ts 
physical organism for meeting such contingencies. When the 
animal is in a condition to bring forth young, the blood makes 
a new secretion, with a quality not found in any other secre- 
tion, namely, that of nutrition. This secretion we call milk. 
There is an organ already provided by a prospective contriv- 
ance for the reception and retention of that secretion, and 
there is an excretory duct annexed whereby the fluid deter- 
mines to the udder at the particular juncture when it is about 
to be wanted. We have in all this a machinery and a contriv- 
ance, suited to an especial end and purpose, and obviously 
indicative of design. Now to say that an inanimate and irra- 
tional principle is capable of design is simply a contradiction 
in temis.” 

Kapila . — “ You were candid enough to admit that S'anka- 
racharya’s remark on the instance of the cow and her milk is 
not to the point. This admission encourages me to hope that 
you wfill not lend any countenance to the popular calumny 
against our system. Men, incapable of nice discriminations, 
think they will pass muster for piety by only calling the 
Sankhya niris'wara (godless). Wiser heads have however 
AA 
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confessed that there is no knowledge equal to that which is 
embodied in our system. Even the popular poet Tulasidasa 1 
is compelled to speak of Kapila with religious reverence, and 
to acknowledge that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Sankhya is tattwa vichdra , or discussion of truth. It is per- 
fectly gratuitous to charge us with ungodliness. Any discus- 
sion may be cut short by putting on a cloak of piety after this 
fashion. But how stands the argument ? S'ankaracharya has 
told us of houses with rooms for sleeping, sitting, and amuse- 
ments, and you have just made reference to a wonderful organ- 
ism in the cow’s body. We never denied that. The organism 
in the cow’s body cannot surely be more wonderful than 
the organism of the world itself, which we not only admit but 
perhaps admire even more than our adversaries. But what is 
the question between us? Without contravening what people 
call the religious intuitions of human nature, we simply 
declare that the physical arrangement of the universe may be 
sufficiently accounted for by physical causes, that nature 
and natural law, that is to say pmhriti and her prolific 
operations, were themselves competent to settle the positions, 
and give the propelling impulses which regulate the motions, 
and secure the stability of all things in heaven and earth. 
Whether you refer to the phenomena which are owing to 
the motions of luminaries far above, or to formations, 
mechanisms, and organisms near at hand on our globe, they 
may be all traced to the agency of the same prakriti or natural 
law as their ultimate cause. The formations and organisms 
have been gradual, have taken time, and been developed by a 
slow process like milk turning into curds. And this is a con- 
ception of Kapila’s mind in which, I am credibly informed, he 
is followed by eminent philosophers in Europe, and which is 
confirmed by recent discoveries in all parts of the world. I 
have heard from a relative, who has received a paper of 
commendation (Diploma) from the Doctors’ College in Calcutta, 
that many learned Europeans have come to the conclusion that 
the earth has, from time immemorial, been a scene of changes, 
by natural development, of dead matter into organic and vege- 
table substances, and of vegetables into animal life. One 
eminent writer says, that ‘ in pursuing the progress of develop- 
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merit of both plants and animals upon the globe, an advance is 
visible in both cases, from simple to higher forms of organiza- 
tion.’ 4 In the botanical department we have first sea, after- 
wards land, plants.’ In the department of zoology, too, we 
see, first traces of the very lowest, removed by a few steps 
only from vegetable life, and leading by slow gradation to 
higher forms. Then we have fishes, then land animals, com- 
mencing with reptiles, then birds, and at last th e jardyuja, or 
mammalia. 

“ Thus after a long series of years you see a wonderful con- 
firmation of Kapila’s grand conception. For what else is his 
great doctrine ? He recognized onward progress in the world, 
and therefore protested against the fanatical doctrine of the 
Vedanta that the world was a product of the Supreme Spirit, 
as if dead matter could be a manifestation of a pure and 
spiritual essence. The process of creation would then be a 
process of deterioration — a process inconsistent with the very 
idea of creation. In opposition to such a fantastic notion he 
taught that nature was the original of all things, and that the 
act of creation was one of development and progress. But as 
the spiritual could not proceed from the material, he added 
that the soul was eternal and independent. The ignorant may 
brand him as niris'wara, or godless, and cover their imbecility 
as logicians by an affectation of piety, but his doctrine is found 
to commend itself now to all thoughtful minds — even in 
Europe.” 

Satyakama . — “ You have given a colouring to Kapila’s doc- 
trine which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere, and 
you seem to think you have strengthened his cause by forming 
an alliance with certain philosophers of Europe. But it does 
not add strength to your doctrine in reality. For the eminent 
writer to whom you have made reference does not ignore an 
intelligent Creator, the author of nature and the giver of 
nature’s law. His theory has reference only to proximate or 
secondary causes which fall within the province of science. 
The doctrine, however, has not, certainly, commended itself 
4 to all thoughtful minds’ in Europe, for the leading men of 
science consider it to be based on inaccurate statements of fact 
and on untenable premises. But I am not going to discuss the 
theory of transmutation of species. That has been already 
done satisfactorily by profound investigators. All that I am 
concerned with at present is to say that the author to whom 
you have made reference does not deny a supreme Intelligence 
as the ultimate cause of all things, — as the initiator and ordainer 
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of the natural law which science attempts to expound. Your 
medical friend who spoke to you of the development theory 
ought to have drawn your attention to passages like the follow- 
ing : ~ 

‘ All these considerations, when the mind is thoroughly pre- 
4 pared for them, tend to raise our ideas with respect to the 
‘ character of physical laws, even though we do not go a simple 
‘ step further in the investigation. 

4 But it is impossible for an intelligent mind to stop there. 

4 We advance from law to the cause of law, and ask what is 
4 that ? Whence have come all these beautiful regulations ? 

‘ Here science leaves us, but only to conclude, from other 
4 grounds, that there is a First cause to which all others are 
4 secondary and ministrative, a primitive, Almighty will, of 
4 which these laws are merely the mandates. That great Being, 

4 who shall say where is his dwelling place, or what is his 
4 history ! man pauses breathless at the contemplation of a 
4 subject so much above his finite faculties, and only can wonder 
4 and adore ! When all is seen to be the result of law, the 
‘ idea of an Almighty author becomes irresistible, for the crea- 
4 tion of a law for an endless series of phenomena, an act of 
4 intelligence above all else that we can conceive, could have no 
4 other imaginable source, and tells, moreover, as strongly for a 
4 sustaining as for an originating power 1 / 

44 The eminent writer to whom you have made reference does 
not accordingly inculcate a niris'wara , (excuse me, for repeat- 
ing the word,) or atheistic doctrine. How could there be a law 
without a lawgiver? or a final cause without design and purpose ? 
or a design or purpose without a designer? It is impossible 
therefore for an inanimate principle, such as nature, to have 
worked, as you represent, without intelligent direction. 

44 But are you not shifting from your original ground ? You 
contended in opposition to the Vedanta that your Prakritiis the 
material or substantial cause, and now you talk of its operation 
and its aim. You treat it, then, as an efficient cause. S'anka- 
racharya’s argument, of which you complained, recoils there- 
fore with double force against you. How could a principle, 
itself inanimate and therefore incapable of thought and intelli- 
gence, produce by its operation such a vast and wonderful 
world with its infinite adaptations, and with such harmony in 
all its parts ?” 
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Kapila . — “ Of God we can know nothing. Of physical 
causes we are constantly witnesses. The founder of the 
Sankhya was only treating his subject scientifically , and all that 
he meant to inculcate, was, that as far as pure science was con- 
cerned, the development of the world can be explained by 
natural law. The European author to whom I made reference, 
and from whose work you have just read a passage, confessed 
that the Almighty Being he spoke of was found, not in science, 
but out of science. Kapila did not choose to go out of science.” 

Salyakdma . — “ But you cannot stop at what you call natural 
law without offering violence to a science which is higher than 
mere physics.” 

Kapila . — “ I do not quite understand your meaning. Explain 
yourself.” 

Satyakdma . — “ How do you arrive at what you call the known 
in science. How do you come to know what you call objects 
of pratyaksha , or perception? A wave of light strikes your 
optic nerve, and hence you perceive some form before you. 
A vibration of the atmosphere strikes your acoustic nerve, and 
you perceive a sound. The particles of some substance resist 
your touch, and you feel its presence. Knowledge, which is 
itself power, is also produced by power — the force of sensation. 
But as you have the organsof external sensation, so you have 
also an organ of internal perception, the mind, which your 
system dignifies by the appellative maliat or great. Now this 
great organ has a force, no less powerful than those of external 
sensation, and it convinces you of the existence of certain 
objects quite as forcibly and constantly, as the organs of 
seeing and hearing do. If your organs of external sensation 
force on your observation the form and mechanism of the 
world — if your science tells you of the wonderful adaptations 
of means to ends on our globe — if indeed you are thereby com- 
pelled to theorize that your prakriti , or nature, worked for the 
happiness and comforts of PuntsJia (Soul) in the formation of the 
world, (just as the king’s cook aims at the king’s satisfaction 
in his culinary office, and as an experienced servant aims at 
his master’s convenience,) — the great organ of internal per- 
ception at once compels you to look up higher. It protests 
against the possibility of adaptations of means to ends without 
intelligent agency, and rejects the notion of such numerous 
harmonious mechanisms and wonderful combinations being 
brought into existence by mere chance. It also repudiates 
your account of its own creation from an unintelligent principle. 
Mind will not admit matter to be its progenitor or superior. 
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The fact of intelligent agency in creation becomes therefore as 
much a suggestion of science as any physical deduction with 
reference to cosmical phenomena. 

“What constitutes the distinction between our ideas of 
matter and mind ? Is it not simply this — that the one has no 
pravritti , no motion or action, of itself , and that the other has 
both ; that the vis inertiie of matter requires to be overcome by 
an external impulse before matter can act, and that ail 
impelling forces, which have an object in view, pre-suppose 
the existence of mind. To speak of the self-moving power of 
matter is to introduce a confusion of language calculated only 
to create misunderstanding and misapprehension. Design, 
purpose, aim are all mental operations. To speak of them as 
predicates of an inanimate principle is to talk like children and 
madmen ,* to adopt Kapila’s own expression when administer- 
ing a wholesome rebuke to the Vedantists.” 

A'gamika. — “But does not Kapila virtually acknowledge a 
Supreme intelligence as the creator of the world ? He speaks 
of ‘ an omniscient author of all things’ 9 ?” 

Satgakama. — “The scholiast says he thereby means the 
first male 3 , or the first agent at the commenceinent of a world. 
I would have most willingly received this Sutra as a consoling 
proof of Kapila’s theism, had not Kapila himself exhibited a 
sort of unaccountable obtinacy in arguing, not only against the 
existence, de facto, of a Supreme Being, but also against the 
possibility of Supreme Intelligence, the author and governor 
of all things. The all-knowing creator is only a sort of god ; 
such a gocl , says he, is proved ; that god being, as the scholiast 
adds, himself a creature or a created agent 4 . In the first book 
it is broadly stated that the existence of God is not proved — 
that if there were a God he must be either bound or free, if 
bound, he would be incompetent for the act of creation ; if 
free, that is to say, if unmoved by passion and desire, he could 
be subject to no motives, and hence would not concern himself 
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in the act of creation ; whether therefore ,bond or free, he 
could not be the creator of the universe. As to theistic pas- 
sages in the S'astra, they are, says the author of the Sankhya, 
4 either mere eulogies of emancipated souls, or expressions of 
4 devotion to perfected spirits, such as (according to the 
4 scholiast) the transient or created gods Brahma, Vishnu, and 
4 Hara, figuratively styled eternal 1 / He defends the infallible 
authority of the Vedas, while thus denying the existence of 
an omniscient inspirer, simply by asserting that their texts 
are experimentally verified 9 by events, just as the teaching of 
medical science is established by facts. 

44 In the fifth book, again, Kapila resumes his atheistic 
argument, and commences with denying God’s providence 
and his government of the world. 4 The distribution of fruits, 
4 or rewards, is not by divine appointment, for it is regulated 
4 by works,’ which, the scholiast designates necessary 3 . 4 If, 

4 continues the author, there were any divine interference, then 
4 it mast be for God’s own purpose, and if God had a purpose 
4 in view, he would himself be a worldly God . If a wordly 
4 God were acknowledged, it would be using a mere technical 
4 term 4 ,’ for, adds the scholiast, 4 the theist would then be 
4 speaking like us of a created being by the technical term 
4 God V* 4 Such an act, with a purpose in view, is not possible 
4 without rag a, or passionate desire, for effort invariably implies 
4 such desire. And if he were subject to a vehement passion 
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‘ he could not be essentially free. Passions and affections 
4 cannot be attributed to God, for then he would be proved to 
4 be a soul with attachments. If it be said that God is creator by 
4 the very virtue of existence, than all existing souls must be 
4 gods 1 , and, so adds the commentator, the doctrine of one God 
4 must be surrendered/ 

“ Kapila then goes on saying that the existence of God 
4 cannot be established® because there is no proof. There 
4 can be no evidence of sensation 3 on such a subject, nor can it 
4 be proved by Inference, 4 because you cannot exhibit an 
4 analogous instance. And as to the testimony of the S astra, 

4 it is decidedly for pradhdna, or nature 5 , as the ultimate cause 
4 of all things.’ 

44 1 need not follow our author further in what he says 
to point out certain inconsistencies in the Vedanta doctrine. 
But I suppose there can be no doubt of his absolute denial of 
a Supreme Deity.” 

Kapila . — “ I think my good friends you are not doing justice 
to Kapila. As I said the other day, his only fault is his un- 
flinching honesty. He will not equivocate on a serious subject 
such as the one under discussion. The difficulty with all 
philosophers has been how to reconcile the idea of perfect 
freedom, suggested by the conception of a Supreme Divinity, 
with the bondage betokened by subjection to motives. No 
animated and thinking agent does any thing without a purpose, 
and a purpose must always betoken mental imbecillity. The 
followers of the Nyaya and the Vedanta feel this difficulty as 
keenly as ourselves, only they do not boldly avow it. The 
Vedantists evade the real question by saying that God 
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creates the world in connection with avidya , (ignorance or 
delusion). They thus support their system by actually attri- 
buting ignorance and delusion to the creator of the universe. 
They virtually deny supreme intelligence to the creator. 
Such is the theism of our opponents before whom Kapila’s 
teaching must dwindle into a niris'wara system ! I doubt 
whether any one can have the boldness to say that avidya , , 
or a principle of ignorance, is a more intelligent cause than 
prahriti or inanimate nature. S'ankaracharya’s wonder at 
the idea of inanimate nature producing such a harmonious 
world ill consorts with his own doctrine that the same world 
was created by ignorance or want of deliberation. He that 
can believe that a principle of ignorance could project a 
plan of the universe before us, need not look aghast at the 
idea of an unintelligent principle performing the same exploit. 

“S'ankara is as confident that Brahma or the spirit is 
nirguna , or destitute of affections, as Kapila that the Purusha 
is nissanga or free from attachments. Kapila carries out his 
principle and maintains that the soul without attachments 
cannot be a creator, having no motive for any action. The 
Vedantist endeavours to reconcile opposite principles by main- 
taining that the nirguna Spirit, also independent of motives, 
creates the universe in association with avidya or ignorance. 

“But the most unaccountable flight of Vedantic imagination 
is in the saying that Brahma or the spirit is not really associat- 
ed with delusion — that it is through avidya or delusion that 
delusion is attributed to him. Kapila will have nothing to do 
with this tissue of inconsistencies 1 . If it is a delusion to 
attribute delusion to the spirit, then he is not really associated 
with delusion, and if without such unworthy association he 
could not create the universe, then it is a fallacy to call him 
the creator. Avidya or ignorance must be the real creator. 
If the Vedantist will only give up his addiction to party and 
boldly search out the truth, he must be driven to the conclusion 
that the world was created by a principle of ignorance, a 
conclusion not essentially different from ours — while ours has 
the further advantage of being a more intelligible and consist- 
ent theory. 

“It is useless to remind is of the complex and harmoni- 
ous arrangement of the world. The real question remains 
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unchanged — how to associate a perfectly free intelligence (such 
as you must suppose the Creator to be) with ignorance and 
delusion, or with a subjection to motives and purposes.” 

A'gamika . — “But you do not deny, friend Kapila, — do 
you? — that jniruslia, or the Spirit, does perform various acts 
in the world. Why then must you deny his creative agency?” 

Kapila . — “We do deny that punish a does any thing in 
reality. He is essentially free from those impulses which lead 
to action, and from the encumbrances of body and mind 
wherein consist capacities for operativeness. The soul appears 
operative simply because of its active accidents — just as a 
crystal vase appears coloured because of the red flowers placed 
in it, but is itself devoid of any taint or tinge. It is not 
affected or fettered b} r the operativeness of its accidents. If it 
appears affected, disturbed, or fettered, it is because of the 
mind with which it is for a time associated. The actions and 
passions are all of the mind, not the soul 1 . Nor does this accidental 
and temporary association produce any permanent, or even mo- 
mentary, impression on the soul, for it passes off like water 
on a lotus leaf without real contact, and without leaving any 
traces behind itself' 2 . ‘ The soul is witness, solitary, by-stander, 
speculator, and passive.’ ‘ The qualities, as agents, act ; a 
witness neither acts nor desists from action.’ ‘ Though the 
qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears as the agent.’ 
‘ There being activity of the qualities, soul which is indifferent, 
or inactive, appears as if it was the agent, which it is not 3 .’ 

“ So you see we do deny the operativeness, and maintain 
the perfect freedom of pumska. And even if the contrary were 
the fact — even if we allowed that the soul was competent for 
certain acts, still it would not follow that he was competent 
for the act of creation. Supposing the soul were subject to 
motives and impulses, and therefore capable of ordinary 
agencies in the world, he would for that very reason be dis- 
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qualified for the great work of creation, for which no agent, 
fettered by attachments, could be competent.” 

A'gamika. — “You have just cited a passage from the 
Karika and Gaurapada’s commentary thereon. Those autho- 
rities seem to acknowledge the superintendence of the soul 
over nature. The Karika says ‘ there must be superintendence/ 
on which Gaurapada comments thus ; 4 As a charioteer guides 
4 a chariot drawn by horses able to curvet, to prance, to gallop, so 
4 the soul guides the body : as it is said in the Shashti Tantra, — 
‘Nature, directed by soul, proceeds/ Yachaspati also says, 
4 whether this (evolution) of nature be for its own purpose or 
4 that of another, it is a rational principle that acts. Nature 
4 cannot act without rationality, and therefore there must be a 
4 reason which directs nature. Embodied souls, though rational, 
4 cannot direct nature, as they are ignorant of its character ; 
4 therefore there is an omniscient Being, the director of nature, 
4 which is I'swara, or God 1 .’ 

44 Thus you see, Kapila, that even among the upholders of 
your characteristic doctrine of creation by the agency of 
nature, men are compelled to acknowledge a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, the author and director of nature.” 

Kdpila. — 44 The Sankhya is pre-eminently a system of dis- 
criminative knowledge. We are, by name and profession, 
guardians of the interests of truth and reason, and it would be 
a betrayal of those interests, if on a subject of such awe- 
striking solemnity as the creation, we failed to follow out our 
principles to their legitimate consequences. I have told you 
that we are not wanting in admiration of the wonderful 
mechanism of the universe, but we cannot persuade ourselves 
so far to lower our conceptions of moral and spiritual greatness 
as to allow the competence of a creator that is itself under the 
thraldom of motives and purposes. The very title of Sankhya 
wnuld be a misnomer if we admitted such a low standard of 
moral greatness in the Creator of the world.” 

Satyakdma . — 44 1 feel more perplexed than ever how to 
understand the drift of your sayings. You have challenged 
our veneration by speaking of the awe-striking solemnity of 
the subject of Creation, and you have been raising our concep- 
tion of the moral greatness of the Creator of the world. You 
have been raising our conceptions however only to hurl them 
down by a dash. You tell us of the moral greatness of the 
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Creator, only as a prelade to your doctrine that there is no 
Creator of any intellectual and moral qualifications what- 
ever; and you raise our conceptions of that greatness, only 
to assure us that there is no moral greatness of any standard 
in the world — for thought and action are affections of the 
mind, not the soul. They can no more touch the soul than 
the red roses in a vase taint the crystal of which it is 
composed. What is the meaning of ‘ awe-striking solemnity’ 
if there be no God in the universe? Who is to strike the 
awe? What can be the value of knowledge at the utmost, 
if there be no God to be known ? What can you mean by 
a betrayal of the interests of truth and reason, if the soul is 
not responsible for any acts ? 

You say your difficulty in the way of acknowledging a 
Creator of supreme intelligence is how to reconcile subjection 
to motives and purposes with omnipotence. Yo do not deny 
the evidences of design which the universe displays, but you 
cannot allow the existence of a Designer because of the moral 
difficulty you have mentioned. Before this difficulty the 
argument from design loses its force with you. 

“ In the case of the Supreme Being, however, we are not 
called upon to say that he requires an external motive for any 
thing He does, much less are we at liberty to speculate on 
his motives. He has His all-wise, all-gracious plans, and he 
acts according to the good pleasure of His will. 

“ The argument from design, again, is a sheer logical argu- 
ment based on the very nature of all reasoning. It cannot 
lose its force from any consideration whatsoever, while the 
moral difficulty you have raised is a creature of your own im- 
agination. It does not consort well with the position you 
claim for your system, as ‘ pre-eminently one of discriminative 
knowledge,’ to set aside a logical argument on a mere fanciful 
theory about motives and purposes. That the universe was 
created by a Supreme Intelligence is attested by the indica- 
tions of design around us, prior to all other considerations. As 
to His motives and purposes, that is a point which concerns 
the question of His attributes, not of His existence. 

“ And here must we not pause to consider the nature of our 
inquiry before we venture a single step further? Before Him 
who projected the vast universe, in which our own dwelling 
place is but an atom, and of which our powers of sensation 
and reflection can reach but the smallest conceivable portion, 
before Him, I ask — what are we, and what are the highest 
flights of our imagination ! Are we to venture on probing His 
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motives and purposes? Can the human mind by any of its 
devices fathom the depth of His purposes — the finite grasp at 
the Infinite ? And are we to say that His motives and pur- 
poses are abridgments of His essential freedom ? 

“ Well does the author of the Sarva-dars'ana-sangraha say 
that benevolence is His purpose 1 ! And that such a purpose 
can be no detraction from His freedom, just as a person’s own 
body cannot be an interposing barrier to himself. His mo- 
tives and purposes who shall presume to fathom ? Enough 
for us that in all He has made we see striking adaptations to 
the comforts and conveniences of animal life, and thus descry 
signs of benevolence written in indelible characters. 

“To say that an essentially free spirit is incapable of 
motives is to beg a moral question — and to build a moral 
system on a mere fanciful theory. Granted, Brahminical 
philosophers have held the same theory — granted, the Vedan- 
tists are guilty of inconsistencies; — (though I very much doubt 
they will protest against your version of their doctrine) — is 
that a reason why the divine glory should be obscured, and 
knowledge deprived of its highest object — the only object that 
can lend it dignity or importance ? Do you think you have 
made out a great case for your system by contending that all 
its speculations end in this, that there is no God in the world — 
and that all its knowledge consists in the dogma that there is 
not and cannot be any ^intelligent and deliberate act or moral 
agency in the universe ? 

“ Is not the saying that a free spirit can have no motive 
itself a gross abridgment of its freedom ? The only idea we 
can have of a spiritual essence is that it is an existent sub- 
stance endowed with mind, with will, with powers of intelli- 
gence and action, but destitute of physical organs. To deprive 
it of motives and emotions is to deprive it of will and of active 
powers. You do not deny that mind implies all this, but you 
will not allow that spirit is essentially and constantly con- 
nected with mind. What can. its existence mean then? How 
can it differ from a nullity? 

“ What is the value of a freedom, either, in which there is 
no freedom of action ? What is independence, if one is denied 
the choice of doing what he pleases ? True freedom implies 
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not a mental void, not a destitution of attachment and acti- 
vity, not a state which can only be characterized by a nega- 
tion, but a power, a power to think and to act. If it involves 
a negation at all, it is simply a negation of attachment to 
that which is evil — a negation of activity in the wrong 
direction.” 

Kdpila . — 4 4 But how can you trust to one’s discriminating 
between that which is good and that which is evil — between a 
right and a wrong direction ? 

Satyah'ima . — “Is not that the very discrimination which 
your philosophy undertakes to discuss? But whether 
your philosophy teaches that discrimination or not, you will 
perhaps allow that it is no bondage to the creature to do that 
which his Creator intended he should do. And the intention 
of the Creator may be inferred from the constitution of the 
mind itself. If desire and aversion be, as they undoubtedly are, 
natural to the mind, they cannot of themselves be evils. It is 
not a bondage to the father to love his son. It is no bondage 
to any — it is on the contrary true freedom to love virtue and 
hate vice. It is no bondage to desire or do what is good. No 
one has ever regretted such an impulse or act. No one has 
ever derived any thing but pleasure therefrom. 

“ There is no doubt much evil in the world, One cannot be 
too jealous of his affections lest they lead him astray. Care 
should be taken to regulate them. Human nature requires to 
be reformed and regenerated. But to destroy is not to reform. 
To renounce is not to regulate. Nay you cannot destroy, you 
cannot renounce the passions and emotions of the mind. They 
are natural, and, as your A'charya admits, what is natural 
cannot be destroyed 1 . You will only force them to take the 
wrong way by refusing them a field of action in the right way.” 

Kdpila . — 44 We do not deny that passions and affections are 
natural to the mind. We say it is endowed both with intellec- 
tual and active powers 9 . But the mind is distinct from the 
soul, nor are they so associated as that the passions of the one 
should really affect the other. The association is temporary. 
The two are not essentially connected with each other.” 

Satijakama . — 44 You mean the soul is not essentially possess- 
ed of intellectual and active powers. The freedom then which 
you are postulating in behalf of the soul is not the freedom 
which implies moral greatness. It is the freedom of which 
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stocks and stones may boast ; it is the freedom which the 
paralytic attains in proportion to the extent of his disease. 
There can be no moral greatness without moral agency, nor 
any moral agency without choice of action. He that is open 
to impulses and has the power of action, he that resists 
temptations to evil and deliberately chooses that which is good 
may assert a claim to moral greatness — not he, who is destitute 
of feeling and emotion, or has no power of action. 

“ Nor do you propound a very dignified idea of spiritual 
freedom when you say that the soul’s tranquillity and con- 
tentedness are or ought to be like those of the harlot Pingala 
who simply submitted to what she considered a hard necessity 
when it w^as out of her power to attain her wished-for object 1 . 
There is no moral virtue in such forced resignation. 

“ And yet on a mere moral quibble, itself militating against 
every moral principle, you must set at nought all the indica- 
tions of benevolent design wdiich you see in the w T orld, and 
pronounce it to be a world without God. And rather than 
allow freedom of action to a free spirit you are content to admit 
the undirected agency of an inanimate and unintelligent prin- 
ciple. You will allow that dead matter is competent to pro- 
duce the wonderfully complex mechanism of the world, but 
you cannot admit that an intelligent spirit, having a purpose in 
view, could have such competence. This is, to use a w r ell 
known proverb, to strain at a gnat while swallowing a camel. 
And the gnat, too, is simply a creature of your own fancy ; for 
there is no moral difficulty in the supposition of a free spirit 
acting freely according to the good purpose of his own will. 

“ I am perfectly amazed at your undertaking to rid the 
country of heresy and yet admitting and enforcing some of 
its worst tenets. The sivabhdvicas are no doubt the most 
dangerous of Buddhists. And yet your theory seems to me 
precisely the same as theirs.” 

“ A'gamika . — “ Is it possible that the doctrine of the vener- 
able Kapila can be so bad as that !” 
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Satyakama . — “ The Buddhists I have named deny God’s 
agency and attribute the creation to swabhdva. They speak 
also of the efficacy of Karma , or the merit of works, and reject 
the idea of a divine providence by asserting the necessary con- 
nection between works and their deserts. They say ; — if God 
is the agent, then what are works for ? and what is the use of 
yatna (effort) either 1 ? Kapila’s teaching on creation and provi- 
dence appears to me to be precisely the same. He deliberately 
gives up the idea of an intelligent Creator by maintaining the 
theory of an inanimate but yet operative prakriti , and he says, 
almost in the very words of the sivabhavika Buddhists, that 
the distribution of rewards is not under divine direction because 
it is regulated by karma , (works). I must do him the justice 
to add that the majority of Brahminical philosophers have 
broached the same doctrines in other words. Vedantism, as 
our friend Kapila justly remarked, did not dare to assert God’s 
creative power without associating him with avidya, nor could 
it acknowledge his providence without at the some time teaching 
that God and the world were identical, and that there could be 
no giver or receiver of benefits or favors. Vedantism al,so falls 
back on the old idea of adrishta or karma and its deserts, in 
order to account for the unequal distribution of pleasure in the 
world. 

“ Our philosophers, indeed, while professing to guard against 
Buddhistic teaching, have only contributed to its wider diffusion 
by setting forth, perhaps unconsciously, some of its character- 
istic tenets of a very pernicious tendency. Discontent with 
life and existence are taught as clearly in the Brahminical 
schools as in the Buddhist sects. The merit and demerit of 
karma or works are spoken of, in some of our schools at least, 
not only without reference to, but also to the absolute denial 
of, a judicial governor of the universe. The influence of karma 
is supposed to be itself sufficiently powerful for the government 
of the world, and the idea of God as Creator and Supreme ruler 
is deliberately renounced. Dliyana or meditation is inculcated 
as an effectual means of escape from the miseries of life and 
existence, but no object is presented to the mind on which 
dliyana is to be exercised. I do not know whether Buddha 
himself taught all these doctrines, but there is no denying that 
many of his followers hold them with great tenacity — and our 
Kapila has evidently adopted them from the same source. He 
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denies a Supreme Being as creator and governor of the universe, 
and attributes the distribution of fruits or rewards to the 
influence of karma. And yet, like the Buddhists, he talks of 
dhyana and of true knowledge as the only means of emancipa- 
tion. What importance can possibly be attached to dhyana or 
knowledge if the world be without a God ?” 

Kapila. — 44 I will not be so disingenuous as to deny the force 
of some of your observations. I must however explain our 
definition of dhyana. Our A'charya had said that knowledge 
is the only means of emancipation. But lust after the things 
of the world presents formidable obstructions in the way of 
knowledge. He accordingly tells us that dhyana is the best 
means of suppressing lust and promoting knowledge 1 . He tells 
us also that dhyana consists in the stoppage of intellectual 
exercises on other points than those which are the select 
objects of contemplation 2 . And this is done by controlling the 
breath in a proper posture and by assiduous discharge of the 
duties of one’s 3 own stage of life, as well as by renouncement 
of all passions and desires.” 

Satyakama. — “ But what can be the 4 select object’ of dhyana 
or knowledge in your system ? You acknowledge no Supreme 
Divinity, and your great conclusion is I am not . nor aught is 
mine.” 

Kapila. — 44 By dhyana we mean the abstraction of the mind 
from all objects.” 

Satyakama. — 44 Am I to understand that dhyana or medita- 
tion means that the mind does not actually meditate on any 
thing, and that it is in a state of entire inactivity, not dwelling 
on any reality whatever.” 
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Kapila. — 44 Yes — certainly you are to understand so.” For 
though the scholiast adds, ‘ other than the select objects of 
contemplation,’ yet that is not found in the Sutra itself. And 
Kapila says elsewhere that dhyana implies the mind without 
an object l .” 

Satyakdma. — “ What can be the efficacy of such meditation, 
or rather such no-meditation ?” 

Kapila . — 44 Our A'charya, in anticipation of this very ques- 
tion, says that one great use of dlujana is the suppression of 
lust 2 . When you can abstract your mind from every thing in 
the world, it is certain you exclude all passion and lust.” 

Satyakdma. — “ Your dhydna or meditation is then a nega- 
tive idea. It does not imply the pondering of any reality in 
the mind, but rather dwelling on no-thing. It is natural that 
your knowledge should be equally negative, — for, says the 
Karika, ‘ through study of principles, the conclusive, incon- 
4 trovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither I am, 

1 nor is aught mine, nor do I exist.’ ” 

Kapila . — 4 * Is it not one of the most admirable features in 
the Sankhya system that it teaches you the truth of truths — 
that all things are vain and transient. You may call it a 
negative conclusion, but are not some negative conclusions of 
the greatest value, and above all is it not of prime importance 
that men should be convinced of the vanity and nullity of vain 
and unreal things ?” 

Satyakdma . — 44 It is no doubt of the greatest importance 
to be convinced of the vanity of vain things, but why is it so ? 
Is it not because the exposure of the vanity of vain things 
facilitates the knowledge of things that are real ? Bui if, as 
you say, there be no God in the world, nothing pre-eminently 
real — if all that your discriminative knowledge has to unfold 
is that we are not , nor is aught ours , — I really cannot see what 
great value there can be in such knowledge. That knowledge 
is simply the information that nothing is ours. It might be a 
most valuable information, if along with the denial of things 
unreal, it contained an assurance of that which is real and 
abiding. The dispelling of error is no doubt an inestimable 
blessing when there is a corresponding great truth to be com- 
municated. But in a system without God, without an active 
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soul, with simply a passive by-stander purusha , essentially 
devoid of mind, and with the mere projections of an inanimate 
principle, themselves to be denounced as vain and transient — 
in an empty system such as this, what claims can be possibly 
set up on the score of valuable information of any kind ? 

“ And as to the ultimate object which the system professes 
to have in view, the emancipation of the soul, the idea becomes 
preposterous when you confidently assert that the soul neither 
has nor is capable of any real bondage or freedom * 1 . There is 
nothing to emancipate the soul from — for you say the soul can 
have no bondage. If it has any pain by reason of its connec- 
tion with mind, it is merely a reflection or shadow of pain 9 . 
Nor could there be a possible way of emancipating it, for you 
say it is not so associated with mind and the senses (the 
only media through which it could be reached) as that sensa- 
tion and reflection could affect it any more than water 
can affect the lotus leaf on which it drops 3 . And even if the 
soul could be reached, it could not be emancipated from a real 
bondage, because that w T hich is essentially bound cannot on 
your theory be liberated. 

“ Such is your system, and it is you say a preservative from 
Buddhism. But, what Buddhistic doctrine can possibly be 
put down thereby, appears to me an enigma incapable of 
solution. It cannot be its atheism, for Kapila’s system is 
itself without God. It is then simply its rejection of caste 
that you wish to remedy with the help of the Sankhya ? Allow 
me once for all to put you on your guard against the spirit 
that pervades your system. You care not for the honor due 
to God, or rather you argue against His existence ; but you 
are particularly jealous for the honor of your own fraternity. 
You are not offended at Buddhists’ denying the God of Heaven 
— on the contrary you support their doctrine in this respect, 
you are ready with your prakriti to re-inforce their sivabhava 
in the unholy contest against God. But you cannot tolerate 
their denial of Brahminical supremacy — you cannot allow their 
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onset against gods-of-the-earth as you delight to call your- 
selves.” 

Kapila remained silent for some minutes. He then remarked 
that he had never thought of the Sankhya except in connection 
with the Vedanta, and there could be no doubt it contrasted 
favourably with S’ankara’s pantheism. He never reviewed it 
in its relation to Buddhism. He must confess that such a 
review was desirable for the purpose of investigating truth, but 
all he could now promise was that he would cogitate calmly 
on the subject. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

We have just got through the festivities of a grand marriage 
in our neighbourhood. The Rajah’s daughter was united to a 
fine young man, as handsome in his person, as he is noble in 
his origin and graceful in his manners. You have never yet 
told me how you manage these social affairs in your part of 
the world. With us matrimonial ceremonies are generally 
performed at night. The bridegroom comes with a large 
retinue of friends, marching in procession. He is received at 
the door by the bride’s party, and thence conducted to a 
spacious hall where he takes his seat as the lion of the evening. 
Before him are assembled, on the one hand, the party he has 
himself brought, and on the other the compan}' invited by the 
bride’s friends. Learned Brahmans often take these opportu- 
nities of making themselves known by means of literary and 
philosophical controversies ; which commence in good humour 
indeed, but sometimes become sufficiently animated to require 
the interference of third parties for the peace of the house. 

On the occasion of the wedding I have just mentioned, 
all pundits of any pretensions in the neighbourhood were 
invited to grace the assembly. Tarkakama, A'gamika among 
my new friends, as well as many old faces long familiar 
to me, were there. Satyakama was not asked, for his highness, 
though himself of an enlarged mind, was afraid of offending the 
prejudices of others. The bridegroom, however, was not so 
timid. Young Bengal, you may have heard, does not give way 
to such scruples ; and we had an instance the other night in the 
bridegroom’s bringing Satyakama in his company. 

As soon as the bridegroom was conducted to his splendid 
velvet throne, and the numerous guests who formed the two 
parties for the evening had assembled, Tarkakama came up to 
me and said, “ Do you see, Satyakama is here? He has, as 
you know, lately been carrying on hot debates on the several 
schools of our philosophy. I think we should have told him at 
the very beginning that although we assent to the teaching of 
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the Nyaya and the Sankhya in deference to the venerable 
Rishis who propounded them, yet it is not on the Nyaya or the 
Sankhya that our hopes of Salvation are practically placed. 
We dare not say that Gotama or Kapila was or could be wrong, 
but we certainly do not look to the system founded by either 
for spiritual consolation. Men may in their speculations give 
a preference to their analysis of the intellectual powers or their 
peculiar rules of reasoning ; vidyarthis (students) may go to the 
school of Gotama or Kanada for mental discipline, but the 
mumuksliu will not turn that way for the salvation of his soul. 
It is to the Vedanta that we look for such salvation. It is on 
the sacred teaching of this school that we rely in your efforts to 
escape the miseries of life. Satyakama could not have enjoyed 
even a seeming triumph against us if we had taken our vant- 
age-ground on the Vedanta, and cut short the unprofitable 
discussion of categories and topics. Our case has at present 
an unfavourable appearance because of our not having con- 
sidered what would be the best tactics for us to adopt. But it 
is not too late to set him and ourselves right on this point. 
We have a good and fitting opportunity now and here.” 

Scarcely had Tarkakama finished these words when our 
attention was arrested by a noisy debate which several pundits 
had commenced with a view to introduce themselves to the 
notice of the assembled audience. It did not appear to be a 
regular controversy on any particular point. It was a series of 
desultory discussions, kept up at random, by several persons, 
impelled by jigisha (a desire of victory) rather than jijnasa (a 
desire of knowledge), in which there was a greater display of 
learning than search after truth. It is impossible to report to 
you all I heard. As there was no connected argument the 
reasoning employed cannot be called to recollection on any 
principle of suggestion. I can only put down desultory passages 
as memory may serve them out. 

One said the world was produced by the union of prcib'iti 
and purusha, and that S'iva was the great God. 4 1 cannot, said 
another, allow your last saying. The Mahes'waras are all 
wrong. Vishnu is the great God. Did not S'iva confess his 
inferiority when he failed to protect his devotee, king Van a, 
against the divine Krishna * 1 ?’ 4 You are all wrong, cried a Yogi 
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of the Sankhya school, all wrong, both Mahes'waras and Bhaga- 
vatas. The active intervention of God is not at ail necessary, 
prakriti is alone sufficient/ ‘ Prakriti alone sufficient ! (said 
another) I say purusha is alone sufficient. No necessity for a 
prakriti. All this is out of nothing ’ 4 All this is out of nothing ! 
Then the husbandman may reap without sowing, the potter 
may get his vessel without working, and the lazy weaver 
find his cloth as successfully as his hardworking associate 1 !'* 

One of the loudest talkers was a Vaishnava of the new 
school of Chaitanya, and a follower of the Bhagavata philo- 
sophy, for which he had acquired the surname of Bhagavata. 
He was contending, against a follower of S'ankaracharya, that 
the Supreme Being was not and could not be nir&kdra (form- 
less), that he had an eternal vigraha or form of which no 
created being can have the least conception, and that those 
who denied this truth denied in effect the existence of God, 
and are to be stigmatized as those rankest of rank Buddhists 
who maintained that the creation and conservation of the 
world do not require the exercise of divine agency, the merit 
of karma being itself sufficient. ‘ Well has it been said that 
the doctrine of m&iya , which falsifies the eternal form of God, 
is only disguised Buddhism 2 — a blasphemy against gods and 
Vedas.’ 

While the learned expounder of the pancha ratra theory was 
thus declaiming against the ideal Vedantists, there came 
forward, from one of the hinder rows, a pundit, whose features 
and habiliments were somewhat different from the rest of the 
company, and who, T afterwards learnt, was a Buddhist s'astri 
attending on a Nepaulese officer (colonel, they called him) 
now on a visit to Bengal. The officer and the s'astri were 
both invited by the bride’s father. “ So, venerable Bhagavata, 
said the Buddhist, you take us to be not only impious 
ourselves, but also patterns of impiety. You cannot find a 
more rhetorical term' for rebuking your opponents than by 
comparing them with Buddhists. You call us revilers of gods 
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and Vedas. Well, we shall patiently submit to your inflic- 
tions. This is not the first time when we have been called 
to bear them. But will you allow us to say one word in our 
defence ?” 

Bhdgavata. — “ I meant no offence to you, Sir. But we shall 
gladly receive any explanations from you.” 

Buddhist . — “Well, then, I say, If we have reviled gods and 
Vedas, we have done nothing more than your own Bhagavan 
Vasudeva has done.” 

No sooner had the Buddhist S'astri uttered these words than 
a whole troop of Bhagavatas and Vaishnavas vociferated aloud 
— “ Dont hear him ! dont hear him ! Oh blasphemy against the 
Lord ! could the Lord revile gods and Vedas? Impossible.” 

The assembly was now in an uproar. It was with some 
difficulty that a domestic Brahmin of the Kajah restored 
silence and order, and told the disputants that it was unbecom- 
ing the dignity of learned and aged religionists to create such 
confusion and disorder. “ Young men of hot blood,” said he, 
“ have been known on occasions of marriage festivities to 
carry literary contests to the length of smashing lights and 
chandeliers, but the Rajah has a right to expect better examples 
from venerable s'astris.” 

The Buddhist was now allowed to speak for himself. 
“ If,” said he, “ the force of numbers and the power of 
eloquence are to decide between us. then I must at once 
retire from the contest. I am a foreigner, single-handed, 
and far from my country, and I do not pretend to the 
dialectics of your schools. But if you will listen to 
facts, I will point to certain sayings of your Vasudeva 
in proof of my assertion that we do not revile gods and Vedas 
more than he has done. For how did he remonstrate with 
his foster father Nanda against the popular custom of tender- 
ing divine worship to Indra ? ‘By karma or the merit of 
‘works,* said he, ‘are living creatures born, by karma again they 
‘ enter into dissolution. Pleasure, pain, fear, bliss, all proceed 
‘ from karma . If there be a god, the distributer of the fruits 
‘ of others* actions, he too bestows them only on workers. 

‘ There is no such thing as a Lord of one that works not. 

‘ What can Indra do to men following their respective actions? 
‘ He cannot counteract what they do by virtue of swabh&va, or 
* nature. We are subject to nature and we follow nature. 

‘ Every one, whether a man, an a sura , or a god is under the 
‘ control of nature. A person receives and gives up various 
‘ sorts of bodies by the instrumentality of karma, which is 
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‘ itself onr friend, our foe, our strange] 1 , our preceptor, our 
‘ god. Let. one therefore following his nature and doing his 
* own work worship karma . That which a person is fitted to 
‘ observe is in reality his god. He who, living on one principle 
‘observes another, receives no good therefrom, just as a lady 
‘ of honour receives no benefit from a paramour 1 .’ 

“ 1 appeal to your fairness, learned Sirs,” continued the 
.Buddhist, “ if any precept of S akya Sinha can be a stronger 
denunciation of the divine power than the passage I have just 
read from the great text book of all Bhagavatas. And as to 
the Vedas, allow me to remind you how the Upanishad itself 
talks of them when it stigmatizes all four as a para , or inferior, 
and classifies them with books which may be considered 
manuals for children 2 . We never intended to say anything 
more severe than this. S'andilya also speaks of the four Vedas 
as failing to teach the way of salvation, and S'ankaracharya 
calls that saying a reviling of the Veda 3 . And your divine 
Vasudeva himself condemns the florid speech of those unwise 
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men who, 4 addicted to the texts of the Veda, and bent on the 
enjoyment of heaven, say that there is no other way than this, 
The sentiments of such men are not fitted for samadhi , or the 
mental abstraction necessary for nirvana in Brahma 1 ,’ — terms 
and ideas which I very much suspect you have borrowed from 
our philosophy and its nomenclature.” 

Bhagavata. — 44 Ah, but the divine Vasudeva has elsewhere 
set forth the authority of the Vedas and the dignity of the 
gods. It is only when he was expounding the Jnana-Kdnda, 
or chapter on knowledge, that he was speaking in depreciation 
— not of the whole Veda, but of the Kanna-Kanda or chapter 
on works.” 

Buddhist. — 44 And yet, relying on the same 4 chapter on 
works,’ he inveighed against the worship of any divinity, 
after the fashion of Jaimini. Well, Sirs, the only difference 
between us is that we hold to a consistent doctrine, whereas 
you make a convenience of your gods and Vedas, — sometimes 
defending, sometimes condemning them, just as your fancy 
prompts you for the moment. This only confirms me in my 
opinion that when our S'akya of blessed memory protested 
against your original system of mere rites and ceremonies, and 
taught the way of escaping the miseries of life and of transmi- 
gration, you would neither follow him, nor could you resist the 
force of bis doctrines. So you borrowed some of his ideas about 
the bondage of works and the means of samadhi and nirvana. 
But truth does not find its natural place in a system of error, 
and so you have a series of inconsistencies in your philosophy 
on which your best doctors are perpetually wrangling with one 
another. Your original Vedas say nothing of the miseries 
of life, decay, and transmigration, nor impress on your minds 
the necessity of seeking for nirvana or mukti. Several of your 
Upanishads to present to } T our aspirations nothing higher than 
the sensuous enjoyment of heaven 2 ; and, if some of those Vedic 
appendages chime in other tunes, they were evidently written 
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after the age of S'akya, and have learnt those tunes from the 
lyre of our philosophy.” 

The debate was going on after this fashion when Tarkakama 
told me there was no use sitting and listening to such incoher- 
ent discussions. He proposed that we should leave the dis- 
putants to themselves, and seek a less noisy place for ourselves. 
We accordingly moved to a quiet corner in one of the side 
wings of the hall. A'gamika, Satyakama, Yaiyasika, and a few 
other friends followed us. We formed a little group of our own. 
Tarkakama, referring to our past conferences, said to Satya- 
kama, that the JSyayaand the Sankhya were intended as intel- 
lectual exercises rather than as means of escape from the 
troubles of a sinful world. “ It was the Yedanta to which we 
really looked for salvation. Vyasa and S'ankara are our real 
guides in a spiritual point of view. Gotarna and Ivapila may 
have taught us metaphysics and logic, but the author of the 
Brahma sutras and his commentator have shown us the way 
to life and happiness.” 

Yaiyasika, not anticipating a controversy on the subject, 
spoke thus in support of Tarkakama’s remarks ; 44 Ho you not 
see, Satyakama, the great service which our venerable A'charya 
and his commentator have rendered to the cause of Theology? 
How nobly have they fought with men who would set up 
other eternal principles in rivalry with the one Supreme Spirit. 
Vyasa told them, as he told the whole world, that it was per- 
fectly needless to look for other causes than one only Brahma 
in order to account for the origin of the universe.” 

Satyakama . — “ I should be unwilling this night to enter 
into a discussion with jvm Yaiyasika. You and I have 
come in the same procession ; it is not usual for friends of 
the bridegroom to choose such an occasion for a debate 
among themselves. [ will simply remark that your one Brah- 
ma is otherwise described to have as many forms or modilica- 
tions as there are things in the universe, and therefore your 
one eternal principle exceeds millions.” 
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Tarkakdma . — “ I uni glad to find you enter so readily into 
the spirit of our social institutions. Well, 1 have not come 
in your procession ; perhaps you will have no objection to 
discuss the question with me. How do you make out that our 
one Brahma is of as many forms as there are things in the 
universe ?” 

Satyakama . — “ S'ankaracharya, while dissenting from the 
Bhagavata theory of God possessed of four modifications, 
Vasudeva, Sankarshana. Pradynmna, and Aniruddha, acknowl- 
edges that all existing substances ‘from Brahma, down to a 
bundle of grass ’ are modifications of God. 1 And he approving- 
ly cites the text of the Upanisliad which pronounces all this 
(i. e., the whole universe) to be God . 2 The effect is declared 
to be identical with its cause, and that in a way which smells 
strongly of material pantheism.” 

Tarkakdma . — “Invert the predicate and you will easily 
understand the meaning of that text. Let ‘God’ be the 
subject, and 4 all this,’ the predicate. It will then read thus : 

‘ God is all this,’ that is to say, God is manifest in all this. 
On whatever substance you may cast your eyes, you see 
nothing but an instance of the power of God.” 

Satyakama . — “ Very ingenious, friend Tarkakama. But the 
5th Sutra of IV. 1. protests against the idea of looking on the 
superior as inferior, on the king as a mere coachman, on 
Brahma as a creature. Brahma is to be predicated of creatures, 
not any creature of Brahma 3 . You may say A'diiya is Brahma, 
vital air is Brahma, lightning is Brahma, but you cannot 
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affirm the converse. Besides you must remember I am not 
criticising the text itself. 1 spoke of the leading doctors of the 
Vedanta? who cited it. If you refer to their writings you will 
find they did not cite it in the sense in which you read it. I 
suspect Vaiyasika will not be thankful to you for reading that 
celebrated passage in a sense which will evidently stultify the 
authorized teaching of his school. And, Tarkakama, you can 
scarcely be ignorant of the fact that the meaning }-ou attach 
to that sentence, though it is suggested by some eminent 
critics, is not supported by the context. What are the words 
that follow? ‘ Tajjalan ,’ an elliptical expression, the meaning 
of which no one has controverted, (i. e .,) being produced from , 
resolved into , and existing in Him k It would not be a natural 
reading to take the whole sentence in your sense ; “ God is 
all this , being produced from, resolved into, and existing in 
Him !” The sense in which S'ankaracliarya and other 
eminent expositors have read the passage must be the correct 
signification. ” 

Tarkakama . — “Well, I will not press that point. But 
you cannot be ignorant of the fact that Vedantists consi- 
der the universe as a mere idea, a non-entity, a no-thing. 
The passage cannot therefore inculcate, as you contend it 
does, a material pantheism, or an indefinite deification of 
every thing. It does not say that every thing is God ; but 
that all this, which is no thing , is God. 

Satgakama. — “I am not sure the Vedantists will thank 
you for this interpretation either, though it has the support 
of Benares scholarship 2 . If ‘ all this’ means ‘ no thing ,’ 
then the sentence will teach that something, which is itself 
no thing , is God, or ‘the one only thing!' Will you tel] 
me if the passage in question is intended to teach doctrine 
or enforce practice? I can understand those interpreters 
who say that this text, inculcating the identity of the world 
with God, is calculated to recommend mental tranquillity 
and contentment by showing that there is no room for ambition, 
avarice and lust 3 . According to your rendering, the text 
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pronounces the world, itself no thing , to be 4 the one only 
thing.' Why this compliment ? There is a class of Yedant- 
ists who say the world is a non-entity, but I doubt 
whether their theology is at all better than that of Kapila or 
Kanada.” 

Tarkakama. — l * 1 do not quite understand you. Explain 
yourself/’ 

Satgakdma . — “ Whichever view you may take of external 
nature, whether with the parindma-vadis , who may be called 
material pantheists, you pronounce it to be a reality, or with 
the vivarta-vddis, who are a species of spiritual pantheists, you 
call it a non-entity, the text above cited must teach very 
questionable theology. It must either deify the world and 
inculcate the very error (which Kapila contended was neces- 
sarily involved in the Vedant doctrine) of every thing being 
God, or it will nullify the creation, and declare that nothing 
was called into being by God. And really it is difficult to say 
which is the worse teaching of the two. One thing however 
is certain ; it confirms the opinion I lately read in an English 
review that pantheism is practical atheism . He who says the 
world is God precludes the idea of serving that God ; for 
where the creature itself is God, who is to be the worshipper. 
The Vedant triumphantly adopts this conclusion, but we 
ought not therefore to be the less jealous of the impiety 
implied in it. It involves the very essence of Kapila’s 
atheism. And lie who says nothing was produced from him, 
as effectually excludes the practice of religion ; for if nothing 
be a reality in the world, there can be no real worship of 
God.” 

Tarkakama. — u 1 think, Satyakama, you rely too much on 
English reviewers. If you adopt them as your masters, no 
wonder you will vilify the doctrine of the Vedant as practical 
atheism. Like teacher like pupil. But you cannot expect 
me to be much influenced by the language of your English 
masters.” 

Satgakama. — “ Pardon me, Tarkakama. I should have told 
you that it was Ohiranjiva , the author of the Vidwan-muda- 
tarangini ) that first suggested the idea which I afterwards 
found in the Review of which I have spoken. Listen to the 
words he has put into the mouth of his atheistic interlocutor ; 
‘ Atheist (to the Vedantist) Well, very well, you have now 
“ entered a little into my views * * * But if the universe 
“ be in your opinion unreal, then why unnecessarily invent 
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“your Brahma? Without form, without agency, what can 
“ he be doing in the world 1 ?” 

“ The Vedantist, the author adds, “was silenced by the ques- 
tion 2 . But this was not the whole extent of his humiliation. 
The Tarkika, or philosophical interlocutor, who seems to pro- 
pound the author’s own views, says afterwards to the Vedantist; 

4 By pronouncing the world to be false, notwithstanding the 
4 evident proofs of its existence, you appear to be a master 
4 atheist, destitute alike of shame and fear 3 .’ ” 

Tarhakdma . — “ It may be all very fine to talk in this way, 
but how do you know the world has 4 evident proofs of its 
existence*? How do you know that there are external sub- 
stances ? The evidence of the senses is surely not to be 
depended upon. How can you credit the eye which has been 
proved to be delusive in the case of a Mirage ? Will you follow 
the example of the irrational deer who falls a sacrifice to his 
thirst, thereby giving the name to the Mirage 4 . 

“ How can you trust the ear which has practised deception 
on you in open day light, as, for instance, in an exhibition of 
ventriloquism? What confidence can the organs of smell and 
taste consistently call for, when the) 7 will present the same 
objects as sw 7 eet and savoury to some, but insipid or fetid to 
others? Witness the effects which assafoetida and English 
cheese produce on men of different tastes. Have you never 
w T alked, Satyakama, through the China bazar of Calcutta, nor 
covered your nostrils before shops to which the barbarians 
flock for refreshment? The world, wdiose existence yon deduce 
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from proofs of this description, doubtless occupies a consider- 
able space in your imagination : but I cannot conceive what 
right you can have to speak of it as real, much less to vilify 
those who do not follow you in your phantastic flights.” 

Satyakama . — “I think 1 have the same right to speak of 
the world as a reality that any of us has to speak of any tiling 
at all. You cannot hold an argument and at Hie same time 
deny the validity of proof. Kemember the language of Gotama 
whom you confess to be a master of logic. ‘ If all evidence is 
to be rejected, then the refutation itself is inadmissible 1 .’ 

“The reasons you have advanced against the validity of the 
evidence which our senses give, themselves demolish your 
argument. The facts concerning the Mirage and ventriloquism 
must have been communicated to you through the instrument- 
ality of the senses ; and if the senses are never to be trusted, 
then the facts from which you have deduced your objections 
fall to the ground. How do you know, but through your 
senses, that the Mirage and ventriloquism have deceived you ? 

“ Kanada has well said that it is only when the senses are 
unsound 2 , or defective, or when some particular bad habit is 
contracted, that a person may be deceived. 

“ When however one sense may thus deceive you, the others 
may come to your relief, and disabuse your mind. If the eye 
is imposed upon by a mirage , you can soon disc >ver the illusion 
by the help of the ear and the touch. If the ear is deluded by 
the practice of ventriloquists, the eye helps it to detect the 
error. You cannot I believe adduce a single instance in which 
all the senses were simultaneously deceived. 

“But by arguing against the validity of the senses and the 
doctrine of the world’s reality, you are by no means doing good 
service to the cause of Vedantism ; for you are thereby ‘cutting 
away the ground on which the system rests. How does the 
great doctor of Vedantism introduce his doctrine? He declares 
the reasonableness of desiring the knowledge of Brahma. But 
who is Brahma? He from whom is the jwoduction , d’c., of 
this 3 , says the aphorist ; that is to say, as S'ankaracharya 
explains and expounds it ; i That Omniscient and Omnipotent 
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4 cause, from which proceed the production, conservation, and 
4 destruction of this world, which is distinguished by names 
4 and forms, containing many agents and patients, and times, 
4 spaces, causes, effects, and fruits, adapted to one another, and 
4 the beautiful arrangement of which cannot be even imagined 
4 by the mind, is Brahma 1 / The aphorism and the commen- 
tary are but expositions of the text in the Upanishad in which 
the inquirer is informed that ‘ He is Brahma from whom these 
4 elements are produced, by whom those which are produced 
4 are sustained, in whom departing they are resolved 3 / Now if 
these elements are mere phantoms, no argument based simply 
on them, can be other than phantastic. Whether the maxim 
(ex nihilo nihil fit,) which affirmatively is an exact rendering 
of our interrogatory adage 3 of the Vedas, be universally true or 
not, so far as the necessity of a material cause is concerned, 
there can be no doubt as to the logical fallacy involved in 
reasoning a posteriori from nothing at all to something. What 
sort of a S'esJiavat annmana would Gotama call it, if after 
asserting it has rained, because the river has risen; you were 
presently to declare that the river has not really risen. The 
author of the Vidwan-moda-tar-angini does no injustice to the 
Vedantist when he calls him a master atheist, and represents 
him as foiled by the unhappy man who had worked up his 
mind into a denial of God. Nor does Chiranjiva wrong the 
Vedantist much by adding, 4 If that be the case, then who are 
4 you ? what do you say ? and what is your Brahma? Of you, 

4 the utterer of unreality, nothing can be real 4 / 
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Tarkakama . — “ But does not even a shadow betoken some 
reality which has cast it ? Does not a reflection point to its 
substance ? Does not even the mirage prove the existence of 
something of which it is a distorted likeness ? The world is 
indeed a mere shadow, but it points to Brahma as its sub- 
stance.” 

Satyakama. — “ We must remember that a shadow is only 
cast by an opaque body when it intercepts the rays shot by a 
luminous body, and it must be cast on something from which 
those rays are intercepted. A shadow, if it betokens a reality 
at all, must prove the existence at least of three entities, the 
luminous body whose light is intercepted, the opaque body 
which intercepts it, and the body on which the shadow is cast. 
But where is the luminary before which Brahma stands as an 
opaque substance ? Is not Brahma ‘ light of lights by whose 
refulgence all other things shine 1 ?' How then can it cast a 
shadow like an opaque substance ? Or if you prefer to use the 
words reflection and mirage , you must remember that a reflec- 
tion, in like manner, must prove the existence at least of two 
or rather three substances ; the luminous body, the light, and 
the reflecting mirror or refracting medium. The mirage too, 
besides pointing to the substance of which it is a distorted 
image, implies the existence of an atmosphere in which the 
refraction takes place. What room then can there be for 
your much talked of unity of essence / It is impossible for you 
to answer Kanada’s or Kapila’s objections to your unity. You 
must either renounce your theory of one essence, or you must 
avow that you have no reasons for holding that opinion. You 
can have no reason if you deny every thing that is not Brahma, 
for then there can be no independent reason. What then 
will become of your Vedas either? If there be nothing but 
the Supreme Spirit, then the Vedas must be a nullity.” 

While Satyakama and Tarkakama were thus discussing the 
idealism of the Vedanta, I was reminded of what you so often 
wrote to me, learned s'astri, of the lectures which the accom- 
plished president of your Pathas'ala delivered on the subject, 
and specially of the analogy he pointed out between the doc- 
trines of the Vedanta and the Philosophy of a celebrated Eng- 
lish Bishop. And this brings to my recollection my ingrati- 
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tude in never yet thanking you for the Reprints for the Pundits 
which contain the opinions of Berkeley, and propound the 
problem of pressing into the ranks of progress the generally 
revered system of the Vedanta. I thought it only just to 
Tarkakama that he should have the benefit of the sentiments 
broached at Benares. We might then be able to discuss the 
question of assimilating the philosophy of the East with that 
of the West. Nothing could be more desirable than this con- 
summation, if only it were practicable. You might then hope 
to see the Keverend gentlemen of Sigra and the learned alumni 
of your pdtJiasdld allied in one great cause. 

Did you, I asked Satyakama, approvingly cite the rebuke 
administered to the Vedantist in the Vid wanmodci- ta ra n gin i / 
Do you really think that to deny the reality of the external 
world savours of atheism ? What then would you say to 
Bishop Berkeley ? 

Tarkakama who, it appears had read the Reprints , instantly 
took the hint, and triumphantly exclaimed ; “ Well said ! well 
said ! the ontology of the Vedanta is the philosophy of Ber- 
keley ! How can you pronounce the one to be atheism without 
including the other in the same condemnation ? — You seem to 
hesitate, friend Satyakama. Out with your usual boldness.’ ’ 

Satyakama . — “ I was not hesitating from fear. Indeed what 
can I have to fear ? My object is to vindicate the truth. I 
care not where and in what shape that truth is found. But I 
was hesitating because I think you are not dealing fairly with 
learned Europeans by pressing them into this controversy. It 
is impossible for you to have read the fourth number of the 
Reprints without being convinced that Berkeley’s opinions are 
not those of your Vedantists. It was Colonel Kennedy that 
first suggested the idea that the opinions of Berkeley were 
similar to those of the Vedanta, but in the plenitude of his sur- 
prize at the Ne plus ultra of transcendentalism which he found 
in the Vedanta, he could only say that the good Bishop 
approached in some degree to that system. Another gentle- 
man has since remarked that the ontology of the Vedanta is 
the doctrine of that prelate. But you must for your part re- 
member that the object of those authors is to narrow 7 as much 
as possible the points of difference between philosophers of 
Europe and India. If they have made any over-statement, it 
must be attributed to their charity. At any rate it is not for 
us to build philosophical arguments on mere compliments 
generously paid to the systems of our fathers. If you take 
unfair advantage of compliments, foreigners will be at a loss 
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how to deal with you. Courtesy will then prove a dangerous 
virtue.” 

Vaiyasika. — " I do not understand what you mean. But is 
it true that there is any resemblance between the Vedanta and 
Berkeley’s doctrine ?” 

Satyakama . — " I should like to hear what Tarkakama says 
to this. A question from the bridegroom’s party had better be 
answered by the bride’s guests.” 

Tarkakama . — "Not a resemblance merely, but, as it has 
been well said, the doctrine of Berkeley is the ontology of the 
Vedant.” 

Satyakama, — " Is it in their affirmations or negations that 
Berkeley and the Vedanta are consentient?” 

Tarkakama . — " Both. Berkeley acknowledges the existence 
of spirit, and denies that of matter. The Vedanta does the 
same.” 

Satyakama . — "First then with reference to their affirma- 
tions : — can you tell me whether Berkeley allowed the existence 
of one Eternal Spirit only, or did he also assert the reality of 
many created spirits?” 

" On this point, said Tarkakama, the Christian is of course 
inferior to the Brahman. Berkeley was unfortunately desti- 
tute of the light of the Vedas, and ignorant of our grand doctrine 
of unity. Consequently he allowed a multiplicity of real spirits.” 

" Such as God, angels, men, Ac.” 

" I must say so.” 

" Well, said Satyakama, how many spirits does the Vedanta 
allow ? 

"Tarkakama replied instantly, " Ekamcvdchcitiyam, one 
only without a second.” 

" And that is a cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta. Is it not?” 

" Of course, or it would degenerate into a clwaitavdda , a 
system of duality.” 

“ Is Berkeley’s teaching adwaitavada , a system of unity?” 

" I wish, said Tarkakama, it were, but here is his failure.” 

" Then in one of your cardinal points, the very point which 
distinguishes the Vedanta from other schools of Brahminical 
philosophy, the ontology of the Vedanta is not the doctrine of 
Berkele}’. The Vedanta’s idea of spiritual existence is eternal 
and underived existence. It does not allow the possibility of a 
created soul really existing. It likens such souls to the reflec- 
tion of the sun or the moon in the waters. It pronounces all 
derived existence to be a nullity. Nothing can be which has 
not always been. Nothing can really exist which has not 
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always existed. But Berkeley held the real existence not only 
of God, but also of all created spirits. Berkeley found no 
difficulty in admitting that a soul could come into existence 
without having existed from eternity — that a spiritual sub- 
stance, which once was not, could afterwards begin to be — an 
idea perfectly inconsistent with the ontology of the Vedant. I 
am only astonished that you did not see the difference directly. 
Now as to the negations : — Berkeley, yousa}q denies identically 
what the Vedanta also rejects. 

“ No doubt about it?” 

4 4 Please to tell me, said Satyakama, what it is that he 
denies.” 

“ Matter.” 

“ And what does the Vedanta deny.” 

“ The same, answered Tarkakama, even matter? 

“ What is the word used in the Vedanta for matter /” 

“ It is difficult to light on a Sanscrit word that is exactly 
equivalent to matter . Haughton proposed a good many, but 
an ingenious writer of our own day has shown that none of 
them will do. 1 ” 

“ Then the objects denied in the two systems cannot be 
prima facie identical ; the one sums up the things denied by a 
term for which the other has no equivalent. You still think 
their negations are the same, and that the objects denied in the 
one correspond to those denied in the other?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What, asked Satyakama, are the objects denied in the 
Vedanta?” 

“ Every thing which is not Brahma. The whole universe.” 

“As we have seen before, much that the Vedanta denies is 
acknowledged by Berkeley ; viz. men, angels, demons. These 
are spiritual essences. But you think Berkeley denies all other 
things ; whatever is not spirit, whatever has parts or dimen- 
sions.” 

“ Does he not?” said Tarkakama, somewhat faltering. 

A'gamika, who fancied that the Vedanta doctrine involved a 
sublimity which none but a Brahmin, learned in the Veda and 
taught by an Acharya in the prescribed way, could compre- 
hend , 2 was not pleased with the idea that an English Bishop, 
untaught of a Brahmin, had discovered the great mysteries of 


1 There is no Sanscrit word for “ Matter.” Ballantyne’s Prize Essay, p. 123. 
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philosophy. “ I f you find any reason for faltering, said he, the 
question should have been asked and considered ere you under- 
took to pronounce, in such a circle and on such an occasion, 
that the doctrine of a Mletcha dualist was identical with our 
divine Vedanta.” 

Satyakama remarked that his friend A'gamika needs not be 
alarmed. If the learned disputant of the bride’s party had 
attentively read the Reprints for the Pundits , he might have 
solved that question in a way that would be quite satisfactory 
to the admirers of Berkeley on the one hand and the followers 
of the Vedanta on the other. 

A member of the Bajah’s family, who was listening to the 
discussion with great interest, produced the book in a minute 
from his highness’s library, when Satyakaina read the follow- 
ing extracts from it : 

‘ When Berkeley denied the existence of matter he simply 
‘ denied the existence of that unknown substratum, the 
‘ existence of which Locke had declared to be a necessary 
‘ inference from our knowledge of qualities, but the nature of 
‘ which must ever be altogether hidden from us. Philosophers 
‘ had assumed the existence of substance, ix., of a noumenon 
‘ lying underneath all phenomena, a substratum supporting all 
‘ qualities, a something in which all accidents inhere. This 
‘ unknown substance Berkeley denies. It is a mere abstrac- 
‘ tion, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a Figment: 
‘ and I will none of it : for it is a Figment worse than useless : 
* it is pernicious as the basis of all Atheism. If by matter you 
‘ understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then 
‘ I say matter exists. I am as firm a believer in its existence 
4 as any one can be. Herein I agree with the vulgar. If on 
‘ the contrary, you understand by matter that occult substratum, 
‘ which is not seen, not felt, not tasted, and not touched, that 
‘-of which the senses do not, cannot inform you, then I say I 
4 believe not in the existence of matter, and herein I differ with 
‘ the philosophers and agree with the vulgar. 

‘ I do not argue against the existence of any one thing that 
4 we can apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That 
‘ the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands do 
‘ exist, really exist, 1 make not the least question . The only 
‘ thing ichose existence I deny is what philosophers call matter , 
‘ or corporeal substance . And in doing this there is no damage 
‘ done to the rest of mankind, who I dare say will never miss it 1 .’ 


1 Reprints for the Pundits, No. 4. 
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44 It appears, said Satyakama, from the above, extracts that 
Berkeley only denied something which philosophers called 
matter, but could not explain, which no body perceived by 
his senses. He acknowledged the pratyaksha-siddha-jag at (the 
world proved by the senses), the denial of which savoured of 
atheism in the estimation of the Vidwan-moda-tarangini . 

44 Berkeley, in short, did not deny the whole external world, 
nor any thing we see or touch. The only thing he denied is 
4 that which philosophers called matter.' The Vedanta has 
no term for matter, and as matter, in Berkeley’s use of the 
term, is something different from what is seen, it cannot be 
made out that he understood by it the identical things denied 
in the Vedanta. In fact it is difficult to say what Berkeley 
denied. It is easier to say what he did not deny. He did not 
deny the truthfulness of the senses, nor the facts of sensation, 
nor the existence of objects of sensation — all which however 
are denied in that school of the Vedanta which talks of 4 all 
this as no thing.' Every thing is false which is not Brahma h 

44 You see then what a large residuum Berkeley’s negations 
leave untouched, not of spiritual essences alone, but of non- 
spiritual things perceptible by the corporeal senses, which the 
Vedanta, I mean the doctrine of the elementary treatises, 
nevertheless absolutely denies, by falsifying every thing which 
is not Brahma.” 

Tarkakama . — 44 But the Vedanta’s denial is not absolute. It 
allows a vyavaharika existence to them.” 

Satyakama. — 44 That it could not help doing. Vyavaharika 
means what is customary, conventional, popular. If people 
cannot divest their minds of the reality of the world, the 
Vedantist cannot help saying, it is Vyavaharika , just as even 
Bhaskaracharya will allow it is Vyavaharika to say the moon 
is taken (by the giant) when she is in an eclipse, although he 
knows that the true cause of that phenomenon is the intercep- 
tion of the solar light by the intervention of the earth. This 
is not the sense in which Berkeley admits the existence of 
external tilings. What he saw , heard , and felt , he believed to 
exist as really as his own being ; not in the sense in which 
Bhaskaracharya believed in the periodical capture of the 
moon. 

44 Whatever vyavaharika existence and the Berkeleyian mat- 
ter ma } 7 be, it is evident that no negation in the one system is 
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obviously identical with the other. If there be any occult 
matter equally denied by both, it is a hypothesis on which no 
thoery can be built.” 

But how was it, I asked, that Berkeley has been so univer- 
sally accused of denying the reality of the external world? 

“The reason, said Satyakama, is explained in the Reprints. 

4 True it is that owing to the ambiguities of language, Berke- 
4 ley’s Theory does seem to run counter to the ordinary belief 
4 of mankind, because by matter men commonly understand 
* the seen, the tasted, the touched See . : therefore when the 
4 existence of matter is denied, people naturally suppose that 
4 the existence of the seen, the tasted, and the touched is 
4 denied, never suspecting that matter in its philosophical 
4 sense is the not seen , not tasted f not touched .” 

A'gamika. — 44 Then there does not seem to be a shadow of 
reason for confounding the ontology of the Vedanta with the 
doctrine of Berkeley, if the extracts you have read are genuine. 
The one denied the very thing the other allowed, viz. the seen, 
the tasted, the touched. How was it then that eminent men 
have hazarded sueh assertions?” 

Satyakama . — 44 The extracts are from the Reprints , and I 
4 have also verified them. There cannot be a doubt on that 
4 score. But, as it is added in the Reprints , f Berkeley has not, 
4 it must be confessed, sufficiently guarded against all ambiguity. 
4 He says 4 It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
4 men that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word, all 
4 sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct 
4 from their being perceived by the understanding.* 

44 1 do not pretend to stand up as Berkeley’s advocate, nor 
do I feel myself called upon to reconcile what may appear 
inconsistencies in him. All I contend for is that no case has 
been made out for asserting that the ontology of the Vedanta 
is the doctrine of Berkeley, and that neither in their affirma- 
tions nor in their negations are the systems characteristically 
consentient. The stigma of idealism which has been affixed 
to Berkeley’s theory is no doubt owing to assertions like the 
following : — 

4 For what are the forementioned objects but the things we 
4 perceive by sense ? and what do we perceive, besides our 
4 own ideas or sensations, and is it not plainly repugnant that 
4 any one of these, or any combination of them, should exist 
4 unperceived ? 

4 In short, if there were external bodies it is impossible we 
4 should ever come to know it, and if there were not, we might 
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4 have the ver} r same reasons to think there were that we have 
4 now ; suppose, what no one can deny possible, an intelligence, 

* without the help of external bodies to be affected with the 
4 same train of sensations or ideas that you are, imprinted in 
4 the same order, and with like vividness in his mind, I ask 
4 whether that intelligence hath not all the reason to believe 
4 the existence of corporal substances, represented by his ideas 
4 and exciting them in his mind, that you can possibly have for 
4 believing the same thing? Of this there can be no question; 

4 which one consideration is enough to make any reasonable 
4 person suspect the strength of whatever arguments he may 
4 think himself to have, for the existence of bodies without 
4 the mind. 

4 I say it is granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 

4 frenzies, and the like, puts it be} r ond dispute, that it is possi- 
4 ble we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 

4 though no bodies existed without, resembling them. Hence 
4 it is evident the supposition of external bodies is not neces- 
4 sary for the producing our ideas : since it is granted they are 
4 produced sometimes, and might possibly be produced always, 
4 in the same order we see them in at present, without their 
4 concurrence.’ ” 

Vaiyasika, on hearing the above extracts from Berkeley, said 
he was perfectly astonished at the remark that the doctrine 
of Berkeley was the ontology of the Vedanta. Nothing could 
be a greater mistake than to charge such an opinion on the 
founder of the V edanta or his great commentator. 

4 ‘ Did you not know, he asked, that the extracts last read 
contain the very heresy of the Buddhists which Vyasa and 
S'ankaracharya have taken infinite pains to refute ? The learned 
president of the Benares p'athas'ala should rather have, taught 
that the ontology of Buddhism was the doctrine of Berkeley — 
that its Vijnana-vada, demolished by our commentator, was 
identical with his idealism.” 

44 Impossible ! ” said I, 44 do you mean to say that the founder 
of the Vedanta and his celebrated commentator have de- 
nounced idealism ? 

Vaiyasika . — 44 1 appeal to my learned friends here.” 

44 What, said I, the very system which the atheistic inter- 
locutor in the Vedw an -mod a -tar any ini hailed as his auxiliary, 
and which the author stigmatized as the teaching of a master- 
infidel, because it denied the visible world, — that very system 
contains a refutation of idealism ? 

Tarkakama and A'gamika remained silent. 
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Satyakama said that the Yedant, as taught by Vyasa, was 
not idealistic, and that his fellow-companion of the bridegroom’s 
procession was right. 

“ Let us have the Sutras and commentary/’ he added, “ yon, 
Vaiyasika, must have them at your finger’s end : — come, give 
us chapter and verse.” 

A copy of the Yedant Sutras with commentary was instantly 
brought from the Eoyal library and handed to Vaiyasika, who, 
on opening the book, said, “ The 28th Sutra of the 2nd Section 
of the second Chapter reads : ‘ Not unreality, because of per- 
ception 1 ,’ or perhaps apprehension would be a better rendering 
of upalabdhi . This Sutra was intended for the refutation of 
Buddhistic idealism which denied the reality of the world, and 
which S'ankara thus epitomized 9 : 

‘ In that theory of Vijndna (cognitions or ideas,) all dealing 
‘ with proof and the provable is an internal process by 
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4 means of images existing in the understanding. Even if 
4 there were external objects, their proof could not be had 
4 except by its existing in the understanding. If it be asked, 
4 how is it known that all operations are internal, and that 
4 external objects have no existence apart from cognitions ? 
4 The reply is — from sheer impossibility. External objects 
4 must be comprehended either as atoms, or as their aggregates, 
4 pillars, &c . But there cannot be atoms distinct from pillars, 
4 Ac., for it is impossible there should be cognition of atomic 
4 appearances. Nor can they be the pillars, their aggregates, 
4 for it is impossible to regard them as at the same time both 
4 different from and identical with atoms. * * * Again ; of the 
4 general apprehensions produced by perception, that which 
4 becomes especial with reference to individual objects, such 
4 as the notion of pillar, the notion of wall, the notion of pot, 
4 the notion of cloth, is not produced but by peculiarities in the 
4 notion itself. Hence it must be acknowledged that objects 
4 are similar to cognitions. And this being acknowledged, the 
4 theory of real objects is rendered nugatory, because it is con- 
4 tradicted by the cognition of their forms. * * * This is also 
4 to be regarded in the light of dreams, Ac. As dreams, jugglery, 
4 mirage, fairy towns, become, without the presence of exter- 
4 nal objects, forms of apprehensions and apprehenders ; in the 
4 same manner may the notions of pillars, Ac., come in when 
4 one is awake, for in either case the notion is the same. If it 
4 be asked, how a variety of notions is occasioned if there be 
4 no external objects ; the answer is, from a variety of fancies. 
4 There can be no difficulty in supposing that in this world 
4 without a beginning fancies and cognitions may have 
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‘ mutually caused each other’s varieties like seed and sprout. 

‘ That the variety in notions is owing to a variety of fancy is 
‘ evident from positive as well as negative proof. We are both 
‘ agreed that in dreams and other visions there is a variety of 
* notions occasioned by fancy even in the absence of external 
‘ objects. Only [we Buddhists maintain the same is also the 
‘ case in the presence of objects] we do not allow a variety 
‘ of notions occasioned by objects in the absence of fancy. 

4 Hence there is no real external object.’ 

“ This, learned Sirs, continued Vaiyasika, was a theory of 
the Buddhists who pronounced the world to be a mere phan- 
tom. S'ankara has by no means made an over-statement of 
their doctrine. Their popular books liken the universe to a 
mdyd , a mirage, a flash of lightning, a froth 1 . They no doubt 
carried the ideal theory further than Berkeley, but substitute 
the word idea for vijndna , and you put the very words of the 
Christian Bishop into the mouths of those Buddhists. And 
now listen to the masterly way in which our accomplished 
leader demolished the whole of that phantastic argument 2 . 
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‘ Not unreality ; because of perception. It is impossible to 
4 maintain that there is no external object. Why ? Because 
4 of perception. External objects are severally perceived such 
4 as a pillar, a wall, a pot, a cloth. It is impossible there can 
4 be unreality in that which is perceived. As if a man, while 
4 enjoying a good dinner, were to say, I am not eating, nor am 
‘ I enjoying it, the saying would not be handsome ; so if, while 
4 himself apprehending an object by sensation, a person were 
4 to say, I am not apprehending it, nor is there any external 
4 substance, how could his disclaimer be acceptable ? If it 
4 be objected, I do not say I do not perceive any object, but 
4 that I do not perceive any thing besides the perception . Well, 

4 you say this because your mouth is ungoaded, but you do not 
4 speak reasonably ; for from the very act of perception, soine- 
4 thing distinct from perceptions must also be apprehended by 
4 the force of objects. No one indeed perceives that a pillar or 
4 a wall is a mere perception , but every one perceives it as an 
4 object of perception . Thus do (idealistic) men, too* perceive 
4 things ; for, even while denying external objects, they virtu- 
4 ally acknowledge them by avowing that the forms, internally 
4 apprehended, are like the externals. Partaking of the know- 
4 ledge of externals, universally prevalent among men, and yet 
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‘ desirous of denying external objects, they turn them into a 
4 simile by using the phrase like the externals. Otherwise [i.e., 

‘ if they did not perceive external objects] why should they 
‘ use the phrase like the externals ! ‘ No one can say Vishnu 
‘ Mitra appears like a barren woman’s son. Those therefore 
‘ who perceive things as they are, should say that the externals 
‘ themselves appear, not that appearances like externals are 
‘ seen. Perhaps it will be urged that because of the [antece- 
‘ dent] impossibility of external objects you talk of appearances 
‘ like externals. This is not a right saying at all, for possi- 
4 bility or impossibility is determined by the impulse or non- 
* impulse of proof, not the impulse or non-impulse of proof by 
‘ possibility or impossibility. That which is established by 
‘ perception or any other proof is possible : that which cannot 
‘ be established by any proof is impossible. Now external 
'objects being established, like the spirit itself, by all descrip- 
‘ tions of proof, why should exceptions be taken to the one, 
‘ when they are not taken to the other, and the former be pro- 
‘ nounced impossible ? Nor, again, because cognitions may 
‘ resemble objects, therefore objects must be negatived ; for 
‘ there could not be such resemblance with objects if there 
‘ were no objects, and because those objects are externally 
‘ apprehended.’ 

14 S'ankaraeharya, you will observe, contends that there is 
the same proof for the reality of the external world as there 
is for that of the internal spirit. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how learned men could persuade themselves, merely 
on the authority of a few pages of elementary manuals, that 
the ontology of the Vedant was the doctrine of European 
idealism. Our commentator goes on smashing to fragments 
all the idealistic arguments of the Buddhists. He denounces 
the theory that there could be cognition, or any intellectual 
process, without objects to act upon. ‘If you say, lie continues, 
‘ that cognitions, being of the nature of light, are self-produced, 
4 like a self-shining lamp, without the foi'ce of external objects, 
‘ you utter a most unreasonable doctrine that the spirit acts on 
‘ itself, as if one could say fire burns its own self. But that 
‘ which every body calls reasonable, the perception of external 
‘ objects by cognitions distinct from themselves, you do not 
‘ allow. Oh, what great wisdom you show 1 !’ 
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44 The 29th Sutra denies that external objects are like dreams 
and visions because the characteristics of the two are different. 1 
And S'ankara thus expounds it : 'As to what has been said 
by * the denier of external objects that waking sensations of 

* pillars, Ac., may be caused like the visions of dreams without 
4 the presence of external objects, the sensations being alike in 
4 both cases, we thus reply to it. Waking sensations cannot be 

* like visions of dreams, because the two are different. There 
4 is a difference between dreaming and waking. What now is 
4 the difference ? We reply, Contradiction and Non-contradic- 
4 tion. What is perceived in a dream is contradicted by the 
4 waking conviction, my interview" with a great man is untrue, 
4 there has been no interview with a great man, my mind was 
‘ deceived in sleep, hence it is a misapprehension. Jugglery 
4 and similar appearances are also contradicted in that manner. 
4 But waking sensations are never contradicted in any state. 2 

The Nepaulese Buddhist, worried by the Bhagavatas, had 
sought refuge in our little circle while the extracts from 
S'ankara were yet being read ; and he w as now going to speak 
in defence of his doctrine, when the military musicians com- 
menced beating their drums and blowing their trumpets, and 
the European guests, ladies as w r ell as gentlemen, began to 
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dance in front of the bridegroom. The attention of all 
present was thereby concentrated in the middle hall, and our 
philosophical discussion was at once interrupted. A'gamika’s 
simplicity amused us not a little, when, mistaking the company 
for professional dancers, he expressed his indignation at the 
station-doctor, the only European face he could recognize, 
engaging in such a questionable occupation from mere pecu- 
niary motives. I told him that the company was not one of 
professional dancers, but of respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
who were expressing their joy on the happy event they had 
come to celebrate, by joining in a dance for the amusement of 
all present. “Then, said A'gamika, even Indra’s court could 
not exhibit a scene, so beautiful, and this was not an occasion 
when any argument for Buddhistic idealism can prevail against 
the reasoning of S'ankaracharya. It would certainly be most 
unhandsome at this moment to say we are not perceiving any 
objects by our eyes and ears.” 


DIALOGUE VIII 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

The conference we held at the marriage assembly in a corner 
of the Hall was reported to the Rajah by his nephew, who was 
listening with great attention to the arguments adduced on 
both sides. The following day His Highness gave a private 
audience to Vaiyasika, A'gamika, Satyakama, and myself. He 
thanked us all for the interest we took in the happy event of 
his daughter’s marriage. He felt proud, he said, that his 
assembly was graced b} r such learned men, and that his house 
was the scene of a discussion, in which certain ideas were 
elicited, which he for his part had not met with elsewhere, and 
which might possibly throw new light on the history of Indian 
philosophy. “ It is a great pity that the Brahma Sutras and 
S'ankara’s commentary are so little known. I have not met 
with a single pundit, with the exception of the venerated 
Vaiyasika, who was familiar with the whole of the S'aririka 
mimansa bhdshya . Vedantic scholars in my circle profess to 
have read only such manuals as the Vedanta sdra and the 
Paribhasa. Their acquaintance with the Sutras and commen- 
tary never extended beyond the opening section of the opening 
chapter. When therefore I first read in a native newspaper 
at Bombay, now more than a quarter of a century ago, 
that Colonel Kennedy had discovered some resemblance between 
the theory of Bishop Berkeley and the Vedantic doctrine, I 
sought for further information from my father’s pundits, but in 
vain. Colonel Kennedy’s idea was lately adopted and enforced 
by the authorities of the Government College at Benares. I 
then thought it must be substantially correct. You have liow- 
ever now successfully disproved it, as far as Vyasa’s Vedant 
is concerned. But, Satyakama, what have you gained by it? 
The disproof of that idea does not necessarily throw discredit 
on the Vedant, for my friend Vaiyasika was no less impatient 
than yourself of the statement, which has of late been so widely 
circulated, that the ontology of the Vedant is the doctrine of 
Berkeley.” 
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Satyakdma . — “ Please Your Highness, 1 cannot say what f 
have gained, or whether I have gained any thing, nor do I know 
that I came with the expectation of gaining any thing besides 
the pleasure of congratulating you on the happy occasion which 
brought us together. With reference to our conference, the 
right way to look at it is to consider — not if a particular system 
is necessarily overthrown thereby, but if in the course of fair 
discussion, truth of any kind is elicited. If a wrong idea, which 
had been much in vogue of late, has been disproved, it must so 
far be a service to truth. Your Highness will now know how 
to deal with persons that may say in your presence that the 
ontology of the Yedant is the doctrine of Berkeley.” 

Rajah . — “ But will you accept my friend Vaiyasika’s sugges- 
tion that the ontology of Buddhism is the doctrine of Berke- 
ley ? Are you gratified at the idea that Berkeley is proved a 
Buddhist?” 

Satyakama . — “ Certainly not, please Your Highness. I always 
protested against making free with Berkeley’s name in an Indian 
discussion. What he wrote had reference to philosophers that 
lived far away from us. Even Europeans find it difficult to say 
what Berkeley’s opinions were. We cannot expect so to under- 
stand them in a hurry as to find analogies between them and 
Indian theories. I did not think it necessary last night to 
undertake the defence of Berkeley, because I thought his 
reputation for piety and theological orthodoxy was far too well 
established to require any advocacy from myself.” 

Rajah . — “ Do you think, Vaiyasika, you have gained any 
thing for the Vedant by last night’s conference?” 

Vaiyasika . — ‘‘Blessings on Your Highness! I agree with 
Satyakama that if a popular error has been disproved the result 
itself must be a gain to truth, and I must rejoice over it. I 
think also that the Yedant, as inculcated in the Sutras, does 
not involve the doctrine of Maya, which some of our S'astras 
condemn as Buddhism in disguise. The erroneous notion, dis- 
proved last night, virtually connected the Yedant with the 
doctrine of Maya . It is only just to our system that people 
should know it was not originally allied to that theory, and that 
it contended strenuously, against the Buddhists, for the reality 
of external objects. Whether later writers have mixed it up 
with the doctrine of Maya, or not, is quite a different ques- 
tion.” 

The Chobdar now came in, and, with hands joined, an- 
nounced that the Nepaulese Colonel and the Buddhist S'astri 
had come to bid farewell before leaving the station for Calcutta. 
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“ Show them,” said His Highness, “ into this private-audience 
chamber. You will not mind their presence, my learned 
friends. I am sure the Colonel will be pleased to see you. He 
takes great interest in philosophical discussions. He has 
adopted the Buddhist faith, though by birth a Kshetriya, and a 
Hindu. The S'astri, you saw last night, is his domestic priest.” 

The Colonel entered the room with his S'astri, and was 
courteously received. The liajah apologized to the S'astri for 
the annoyance he had received the night before from the turbu- 
lent Vaishnavas, and told him what the nature of our confer- 
ence was — that some of us were anxious to disclaim the doc- 
trine of Maya, and that therefore Vaiyasika was reading S'an- 
karacharya’s argument against the idealism of Buddhists. 

“ You have every right, said the Buddhist, to disclaim what 
you do not hold. 1 will not deny that S'ankara in his commen- 
tary on the Vedant contends against, what you call, our idealism, 
but his argument is virtually shown to be untenable — not only 
by his own admissions in his commentaries on the Upanishads, 
but also by the general reception of our doctrine by all recent 
writers on the Vedant.” 

liajah. — “ I do not quite understand you. Do you mean 
that Vedantic writers have generally adopted any of your 
doctrines.” 

Buddhist. — “I have no doubt they have. In fact all your 
schools of philosophy have taken lessons from us.” 

Rajah. — “ What lessons ? Speak more definitely.” 

Buddhist. — “ Ble&sings without number on Your Highness ! 
The doctrine of Maya and all your ideas of Mukti and Nirvana 
are borrowed from us. We first taught you to reflect on the 
miseries of life and transmigration, and to seek for perfect 
release from the bondage of works. Y T our Highness will allow 
that our system is older than that of Vyasa or Gotama.” 

Rajah . — “ Of course I must allow that, for the liishis who 
founded our schools aimed at the refutation of Buddhism as 
one of their principal objects.” 

Buddhist. — “ I do not know whether they aimed at the refu- 
tation of Buddhism. They have certainly done much for the 
reproduction of Buddhismj, for which we must ever be thankful 
to them.” 

Rajah. — “ How so ? You astonish me. Speak more plainly. 
Name the doctrines one by one which you think we have learnt 
from you.” 

Buddhist. — “ The very doctrine of Maya , of which you were 
speaking before we came.” 
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Rajah . — “ How do you know we learnt it from you ?” 

Buddhist. — “Because before the rise of our S akya Muni 
(olessings on him !) } r ou knew nothing but rites and ceremonies, 
and your sole business was how to fulfil them agreeably to the 
formula of your Vedas. The great objects of your ambition were 
the good things of earth and heaven. For them you worked, 
for them you sacrificed, for them you prayed. S akya was the 
first to teach you that the good things of earth and heaven 
were transient and illusory — that the external world by which 
you were so fascinated was a phantom, a maya, a mirage, a 
mere flash of lightning. You cannot point to a single sage of 
your school who taught that idea before the age of Buddha.” 

Rajah. — “ What ! not Vas'ishtha, V'ahniki, or Vis'wamitra?” 

Buddhist. — “ It is not for me to say when those Rishis lived, 
or what they taught ; but I think I may aflinn that none of 
your Rishis can, like our S'akya, be singled out, even in your 
own traditions, as the original teacher of a novel doctrine in 
depreciation of the sensuous and carnal enjoyments promised 
in your older Vedas, and certainly no work, written decidedly 
before the age of Buddha, contains any description of the world 
as a mere phantom or mirage.” 

Rajah . — “ What do you mean by writings before the age of 
Buddha?” 

Buddhist . — “ The Vedas certainly, — by which I mean, what 
your own writers themselves generally understand by the term, 
the Mantras and Brahman as. These do not represent the world 
as an illusion, nor direct the mind to any higher aspirations 
than sensuous enjoyments, whether of heaven or of earth.” 

Rajah . — “ What say you of the Upanishads?” 

Buddhist. — “ The term Upanishad, please Your Highness, 
itself a vague designation, cannot mark out a separate division 
of the Vedas. It is applied to certain parts from doctrinal 
considerations. Any thing is called an Upanishad which sets 
forth a certain favourite doctrine — the doctrine of Brahma. 
Hence even the Bhagavad-gita is called an Upanishad. I 
think therefore the authority of the Upanishads, as historical 
guides, cannot be very weighty. A small section might at 
any time have been added to a Veda with a view to set up a 
claim for antiquity in behalf of a favourite doctrine. Such 
claims ought to be received with great suspicion — especially 
when you consider that, in order to recommend their own 
novel doctrines, some of those spurious additions have gone 
the length of slighting the original Vedas themselves, and 
treating them with quite as much contempt as S'akya could 
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ever have poured on them, calling them the repositaries of 
inferior doctrines, and classing them with mere children’s 
books. And if any of the Upanishads bear marks of decided 
antiquity, they do not inculcate the doctrine of maya . 

“ That the doctrine of the Brahmins was not originally a 
maya vada is evident from the Vedas themselves — i. e., the 
Mantras and Brahmanas. When, then, was it first taught ? 
Who introduced it, where, and how ? What is the history of 
this great innovation, — this transition from doctrines purely 
carnal to a denial of the material world ? How came you into 
possession of that which you must acknowledge you did not 
possess originally, and which is decidedly not a natural develop- 
ment of your primitive doctrine of sacrifices and heavenly 
enjoyments? You cannot answer these questions. l 7 ou 
cannot account for your possession of the doctrince of Maya. 
We can. We tell you that S'akya taught it first — that, reflect- 
ing on the vanity of the world, he condemned the whole as a 
shadow without substance, a maya , a mirage . His life is the 
best history of the doctrine. While you were scrambling and 
fighting for the pleasures of life, he renounced them all as vain 
and illusory. Myriads were convinced by his precepts and his 
example. But his party could not ultimately hold their place 
in Hindoostan. They were turned out, but their teaching was 
left as a legacy to their country. You banished them under 
the influence of party-spirit, but nevertheless the watchword 
of your philosophy has since continued to be maya .” 

Rajali . — “ Well, my Buddhist friend — what other stolen 
goods do you find amongst ns ?” 

Buddhist . — “ Our doctrine of Nirvana and mul ti . It is well 
known that your original Vedas propound to your aspirations 
nothing but the sensuous enjoyments of life, whether in heaven 
or earth, — houses, lands, cattle, and similar things. It is equally 
well known that S'akya Muni taught his disciples to regard 
those very enjoyments as vain, illusory, and fleeting, and to look 
forward to nirvana, or complete release from life and transmi- 
gration. Teaching this transcendental doctrine, he exemplified 
it in his life — renouncing his home which was a palace, his 
dignity which was that of a throne, his enjoyments which were 
those of empire and sovereignty. These are facts patent to 
all the world, and you dare not dispute them. They are inter- 
woven with the rise and progress of our society — a society 
which now overspreads the greater part of the vast continent 
of Asia. Even children are catechized on the vanity of this 
passing world from the great wall of China to the utmost 
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boundary of Ceylon. If now you say you knew the same 
doctrine before the birth of S'akya, the burden of proof is 
decidedly on you. You are bound to account for the way you 
got possession of what we assert, and you cannot deny, to be 
a characteristic tenet of our great corporation. And you failing 
to prove your acquisition of it from a Brahminical source, we 
hold ourselves justified in charging you with borrowing it 
from us. 

“ I repeat, your original Vedas say nothing of the miseries 
of life and transmigration, or of the necessity of complete 
escape from the bondage of works. Apavarga, nirvana, and 
mukti are words unknown to your Vedas. You will refer me 
to your Upanishads. As the burden of proof is on you, 
because the doctrine of mukti involves an impatience of life, 
not only unknown to your earlier system, but at variance with 
its essential doctrines, you must adduce some stronger evi- 
dence than the Upanishads, and give a better account of its 
introduction than is furnished in those writings, before you 
can justly claim the merit of originating a doctrine so foreign 
to your ancient philosophy. I repeat, the testimony of the 
Upanishads cannot be held satisfactory in a historical research. 
The name Upanishad is arbitrarily applied to works, or rather 
tracts, setting forth a favourite doctrine — that of Brahma. 
Such of the Upanishads, again, as chime in our tunes and in 
our very words, on the miseries of life, both earthly and 
heavenly, and on the necessity of emancipation, contain refer- 
ences to doctrines and ideas so manifestly modern, that they 
cannot, consistently with historical criticism, be classed with 
the original Veda in point of antiquity. 

“ Some of them stand, also, in open rivalry with the four 
Vedas which they stigmatize as inferior. This shows that 
they are compositions of a much later date, when the Vedas 
had partially lost credit with the learned, probably owing to 
our own forcible denunciations of mere rites and ceremonies. 

“ Please your highness, I must crave your indulgent consid- 
eration of the points I have had the good fortune to advance 
in your presence. I think we may fairly claim the honor of 
having, at the cost of expatriation, somewhat diverted the 
Brahminical mind from an empty ritual, stained with the 
blood of helpless animals, and of having taught it the elements 
of a philosophy to which it betakes itself to this day for rest 
and consolation. S'ankara may have argued strongly against 
our denial of the reality of external objects, but it is that very 
denial — it is the idea of a may a and the prospect of mukti and 
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nirvana , which at the present moment constitute the hopes, 
and regulate the aspirations of all minds, capable of rising 
above the world and its fascinations.” 

The Nepaulese colonel apprehending that the hortatory 
strain, which the Buddhist had adopted, might be disrespectful 
to the Rajah, here stopped his spiritual guide. “ Enough, 
said he, enough ! — a word to the wise. — You have stated our 
argument, and the Rajah will no doubt give it a fair consider- 
ation.” 

The Colonel, then, after a few minutes of social conversation 
with the Rajah, took leave agreeably to the mode prevalent 
among men of distinction and dignity. 

When the Nepaulese officer had left the room the Rajah 
asked Vaiyasika what he thought of the Buddhist’s charges 
against our philosophy. 

“ As far, said Vaiyasika, as the doctrine of Maya is concerned, 
I cannot say that the Buddhist’s charge is entirely without 
foundation. Vyasa does not inculcate that doctrine, nor do 
the Upanishads Taittiriya , Aitareyci and Kota, Vijnana 
Bhikshu, in his commentary on the Sankhya sutra (1. 2*2), only 
does us justice when he '"draws a marked distinction between 
the. Brahma Sutras and the theory of may a. ‘ There is not a 
‘ single Brahma Sutra, says he, in which our bondage is declar- 
‘ ed to be a mere deception. As to the novel theory of in a yd, 
‘ propounded by persons calling' -themselves Vedantists, it is 
"only a species of the Vijnana-vada (of Buddhists).’ The 
commentator then quotes the well known passage in the 
Padma-purana in which that theory is called clirguised Bud- 
dhism. He proceeds to say, ‘that theory is not a tenet of the 
‘ Vedanta, and it must be understood that the doctrine of the 
‘ newfangled disguised Buddhists, who assert the theory of 
‘ maya and reduce our bondage to a mere delusion, is in this 
‘ way refuted 1 .’ ” 
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Rajah. — “ But is it not singular that learned Europeans, 
who have written on our philosophy in a friendly spirit, should 
not have discovered that the theory of Maya, is not inculcated 
in the Brahma sutras, and that they should in reality be com- 
plimenting Buddhism by seeking analogies between their 
Bishop Berkeley and our Vedanta/’ 

Satijakama . — “ Please Your Highness, there were at least two 
Europeans who knew how to distinguish between the original 
Vedant and the theory of Maya. Your Highness has no doubt 
heard that an eminent scholar, Colebrooke by name, wrote 
digests of the sutras of our several schools for the information 
of his countrymen. In his digest of the Vedanta, he trans- 
lated many of Vyas:i*s aphorisms, inculcating that God is the 
material cause of the universe, and remarked in conclusion that 
‘ the notion that the versatile world is an illusion (Maya) ; that 
‘ all which passes to the apprehension of the waking individual 
‘ is but a phantasy, presented to his imagination, and that 
‘ every sensible thing is unreal and all is visionary, does not 
* appear to be the doctrine of the text oi‘ the Vedant. I have 
‘remarked nothing/ he added, ‘ tlxat countenances it in the 
‘ Sutras of Vydsa , nor in the gloss of Sankara , but much con- 
‘ cerning it in the minor commentaries and elementary 
‘ treatises/ 

“ This conclusion of Colebrooke proved unsatisfactory to 
Colonel Kennedy, the Bombay Officer you have already men- 
tioned, who, in a letter to the lioyal Asiatic Society, remarked : 
‘ I am therefore at a loss to understand the grounds on which 
‘ Mr. Colebrooke, in his essay on this system, has thus stated : 
“ The succeeding section affirms the important tenet of the 
“ Vedanta, that the Supreme Being is the material as well as 
“ the efficient cause of the universe; it is a proposition directly 
“ resulting from the tenor of the passages of the Vedas, and 
“ illustrations and examples adduced.” ‘ For the copy of" the 
‘ Sutras now before me is divided in a different manner from 
‘ the one referred to by Mr. Colebrooke, and I have not been 
‘ able to find in them a single Sutra which, in my opinion, 
‘ would bear such a meaning. In fact, the Sanscrit language 
‘does not contain any term equivalent to the Word matter; 
‘ and even the four principal schools of Hindu philosophy 
‘ concur in rejecting the notion of matter which has invariably 
‘ prevailed in Europe 1 / 
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Rajah . — “But who was the other European, who, you say, 
did not fall into the popular error about the Vedanta ?” 

Satyakama. — “ Sir G. C. Haughton ; who defended Cole- 
brooke and to whom Colonel Kennedy replied saying : ‘ If there- 
1 fore, Maya, or illusion, is not the doctrine of the Vedantikas, 
( as Sir G. C. Haughton maintains, and their belief is that the 
* Creator and nature are one, and that he is the efficient and 
‘ material cause of the universe, it must necessarily follow that 
1 their tenets are precisely the same as those which have been 
‘ held to constitute material pantheism by every writer on phil- 
‘ osophy. But, so far are the Vedantikas from identifying 
‘ God with matter, that they have always denied the existence 
‘ of matter, and maintained that one sole undivided spiritual 
‘ essence alone exists. * * * For otherwise, he (Sir G. Haugh- 
‘ ton) must have perceived that, if the creation is held to be 
1 material, the identifying the Creator with the creation neces- 
‘ sarily turns the Vedanta system into one of pure materialism 1 * . 

Rajah. — “ Well, Vaiyasika, if you maintain that the doctrine 
of maya is not an original tenet of the Vedant, then you do 
pronounce us guilty of possessing stolen goods.” 

Satyakama. — “ Not exactly so, please your highness, if I may 
interpose a remark by way of qualifying the verdict. You may 
have, in your possession, goods claimable by Buddhists, but you 
may also on your part ask, whence did they themselves get 
them ? We have heard of S f akya’s teaching certain doctrines, 
but whence did S'akya himself learn them. He was brought 
up under the influence of Brahminism, and if Brahminism has 
taken lessons from his school, it is simply the tutor learning in 
his turn from a smart pupil.” 

Rajah . — “ Speak more plainly, Satyakama. Have we learnt 
from Buddhism any thing which our Vedas and Upanishads do 
not inculcate ?” 

Satyakama . — “You have just heard Vaiyasika repudiate 
the doctrine of Maya, and refer to certain authorities which 
condemned it as Buddhism in disguise. That is certainly a 
lesson which Brahminical philosophers have taken from S'akya 
Muni. The Upanishads, with perhaps one or two exceptions 
(of which I shall speak presently), taught no such lesson. They 
do not maintain that the world is a mere phantom or shadow, 
a no tinny. Most of them on the contrary promise sensuous 
enjoyments both here and hereafter as the rewards of knowledge. 
The Taittiriya says repeatedly, 4 He who knows these great 
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4 summaries of doctrine, thus explained, will obtain offspring, 

4 cattle, holiness, food, and heaven 1 .’ These words form a sort 
of chorus, which is repeated five or six times in the short com- 
pass of the tract. The A itireya too contains a similar chorus 
which it repeats at the end of two out of its three sections 
called the Upanishad part. 4 He, knowing this, went upward 
4 on the dissolution of body, and, attaining all desires in that 
4 heavenly world, became immortal 8 .’ The Kena promises the 
same 4 heavenly world ’ to those who attain knowledge . 3 The 
Katlia , also, to which a discerning translator has assigned a 
date posterior to the Sankhya 4 , is quite ignorant, notwithstand- 
ing its transcendentalism in other respects, of the idea that the 
world is a phantom and a shadow. The Pras'na says, 4 he who, 
4 thus knowing, knows the vital air, will not be wanting in 
4 offspring, and will be immortal 5 .’ It certainly does not incul- 
cate the doctrine of Maya. The word maya does indeed occur in 
this Upanishad, but it is in the sense of a moral turpitude, akin 
to deceit and falsehood 6 , disqualifying men from entering the 
world of Brahma, not in the philosophical sense of an illusion. 
The same Upanishad says, also, 4 all this and whatever is of 
4 repute in heaven is subject to life. Do thou protect us, as a 
4 mother protects her sons ; give us also prosperity and know- 
4 ledge 7 .’ The ls'a says, 4 performing duty in this w T orld, one 
4 is to desire a life of a hundred years 8 ,’ and adds nothing as to 


1 Sec note in page 210. 2 See the same.* 3 See the same. 

4 “ In the order of manifestations or emanations from the absolute spirit, it 
deviates, however, from that adopted by other Upanishadsand by the later Ved&nta, 
and is evidently more closely allied to the S&nkhya. The order is here : — The 
unmanifested (avyakta), the great soul (mahatma or mahat), intellect (buddhi), 
mind, the objects of the senses and the senses. The same order is followed by the 
Sinkhya, with the exception, that they have not between the unmanifested and 
intellect the intervening “mahat,” which with them is equivalent to intellect. 
The “manas” (mind) has here also the same function as in the S&nkhya the 
ahamkara (self-consciousness). Hence it is probable, that this Upanishad was 
written at a time, when the S&nkhya had already been founded.” Dr. Rbcr , in 
Bibliotheca Indicn. 
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the unreality of the world. Nor has the Mandukya, notwith- 
standing the grand Kdrika which Gaudapada lias made on it, 
any thing to say against the reality of the external. It pro- 
mises the attainment of all desires , and of pre-eminence, with a 
learned progeny, as the rewards of knowledge 1 . The Brihada- 
ranyaka and Chhdndogya , both a good deal larger than the 
tracts already named, are also silent on the subject of Maya, 
or illusion. They say nothing about the unreality of the world. 

“ The BriJiadaranyaka says, he who knows thus, becomes a 
god , and attains heaven . The ignorant, departing from this 
world, becomes slaves, the knowers, Brahmins*. The Chhan- 
dogya assures to those who understand its mysteries, a heroic 
progeny, and heavenly enjoyments, as well as a life of sixteen 
hundred years , together with the free choice of any pleasures 
for which they may have a taste, whether it be for those of 
food and drink , or of perfumery , or of music , or whether it be 
for objects of filial, fraternal, or conjugal affection 3 . The Mini- 
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jjaka is more sparing in itb promibes of sensuous enjoyments, 
but it does not decidedly countenance the theory of Maya, and 
as this is the Upanishad which passes a sweeping censure on 
the Vedas, calling all four (to use the Buddhist S'astri’s words) 
the repositaries of inferior doctrines, and placing them in the 
same category with grammars and children’s manuals, — it 
would hardly be correct chronologically to class it among books 
whose short-comings it professes to supply. It would almost 
be a contradiction in terms to say that the Mundaka is a section 
of the Atharva-veda, which it condemns, along with the others, 
as inferior science. And if it must be referred to a post Vedic 
age, it would be difficult to affirm that it was composed before 
the age of Buddha. But even the Mundaka says nothing 
directly of Maya, though it marks a period, still riper than that 
of any other Upanishad above named, and still further removed 
from the date of the original Vedas. It boldly condemns sacri- 
-ficial rites with their eighteen members as vain and futile, and 
affixes the stigma of folly to those who perform or rely on them 1 . 
But it does not plainly say that the world is a phantom, or a 
shadow without substance.” 
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Rajah. — “ But the Buddhist S'astri seemed to admit that 
some of the Upanishads did affirm the doctrine of may a — only 
he would not allow their existence in the Vedic period. He 
likewise claimed the doctrine of Nirvana or mukti as Buddhistic 
property.” 

Ratyakama. — “ I cannot say that he has a right to claim the 
doctrine of mukti as the peculiar property of his sect, though 
the formation of a distinct school, fearlessly inculcating the 
necessity of Nirvana and mukti, in open opposition to sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies, was perhaps an unprompted act of S'akya. 
The Brahmins had long been panting for some reward more 
permanent than than the terminable enjoyment of heaven. In 
some of the Upanishads, the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhan- 
dogya for instance, we see the commencement of a notion, 
that those who attain to the knowledge of their mysterious 
teaching do not revolve again 1 , which S'ankara understands to 
imply a release from the necessity of transmigration. I do not 
see any trace of this notion in the Taittiriya , Aitireya , Man- 
dukya , Pras'na or Kena. These were probably the productions 
of an anterior age, when the Brahmins had only begun to 
identify the Creator with the creation, and when their pan- 
theism had not- yet got to its maturity. The notion of a release 
from life and birth had not attained any thing like the vigor of 
age in the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya either, for while 
the conception of sensuous enjoyments, as the rewards of 
knowledge, is constantly met with, that of a freedom from 
transmigration is but rarely found. Nor can the former be said 
to occupy its natural place in the midst of boons, not only de- 
scribed in the language of voluptuaries, but also sometimes 
opposed to all ideas of decency 2 . One of the Upanishads, again, 
in which this crude notion of release from the necessity of trans- 
migration is found, speaks of ‘ Krishna, son of Hevaki,’ receiv- 
ing a certain lesson from Ghora, son of Angiras. The name, 
Krishna, was not itself unknown in the Yedic period, but the 
‘ son of Devaki ’ was a character of a later date. If then the 
passage be accepted as genuine, it must militate very much 
against the antiquity of the Chhandogya. If, on the other 
hand, the idea of an interpolation be admitted, I do not see any 
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of the Brihadaranyaka into Latin because of its gross indecencies. “ It would 
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reason lor notextending it to a few more isolated passages, prom- 
ising freedom from sensuous existence, — a notion not less at 
variance with other Vedic promises than is the appellative Deca- 
kiputra with the ordinary rule of Vedic patronymics, 

“ The transcendental idea of emancipation has a more definite 
form in the Mundaka and the Katha , but these are Upanishads 
which, for reasons already mentioned, we may fairly assign to 
a much later, probably a post-Buddhistic, age. And it is only 
in the icetaJ tea tarn that we see the notion in its full grown 
shape, and it was perhaps this very Upanishad which the Bud- 
dhist had in his mind, when he made the admission to which 
your highness refers. There we have the theory of maya, 
and we hear of God as its projector in the sense of a juggler 1 . 
There, too, we have the doctrine of mukti, or release from 
transmigration and bondage. But, as the Buddhist contended 
not unreasonably, there we also see evident marks of a still 
more advanced era in the history of Brahminical philosophy, 
and it would only harmonize the better with ascertained tacts 
to ascribe its origin, or at least its recasting, to a period after 
the rise of Buddha.” 

Rajah . — “ But what evident marks of a still more advanced 
age do you detect in it ? The simple doctrine of Maya cannot 
be held as such, for we have not conceded the Buddhist’s claim 
that his sect originated it, albeit some of our own writers have 
called it Buddhism in disguise.” 

Satyaldma. — “ As we are considering the Buddhist’s charges 
against Brahminism, it would certainly be unfair to call the 
S welds' watara a post-Buddhistic work, merely because it incul- 
cates the doctrine of maya. But I think I can adduce at least 
two or three independent reasons for assigning it to an age 
much riper than the Vedic period. It appears to be a sort of 
S'aiva Upanishad. It sets forth the glory of Siva. It speaks 
of Maheshvara, 1 the supreme among gods,’ as the * adorable 
Lord of the world 2 .’ The words liudra, ls'ana, Hara, Bhava, 
which are all proper names of S'iva, are interspersed in the 
tract as designations of the Supreme Being. When five or six 
of the characteristic names of S'iva are repeatedly found, in a 
small tract of a hundred and twelve slokas, as appellatives of 
the Creator, the fact may be considered conclusive proof of its 
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fabrication by a modern S'aiva hand. The supreme being, 
liudra, is again accosted as Girisanta and Giritra , or protector 
of the mountain , holding an arrow in his hand. He has a 8'ivd, 
or Ay kora — as his body personified , in the sense of a female 
emanation. These are descriptions which can only become 
intelligible by a reference to the legendary acts of Sfiva, 
recounted in the Itiliases and Puranas. There we have S f iva, 
the lord of Kailasa and Himalaya, armed with the bow Pinrika, 
and having, as a wife, Parvati, otherwise called Siva, originally 
an emanation from himself. The conception of Sfiva and Sfiva 
in later mythology is the very conception of the Supreme Being 
and Sfiva, of Mahesfivara and Prakriti or Maya 1 , contained in the 
Swetas'watara . 

“ My next reason is that Kapila, the author of the Sankyha, 
and his system the Sankhya Yoga, are mentioned and lauded, 
and several terms are used which are peculiar to that system, 
such as p>radhana, prakriti , sakshi, together with something 
like a description of two eternal principles, which the modern 
followers of the Sankhya are fond of quoting to this day in 
defence of their theory. This may be considered indisputable 
proof of the tract being a post-Sankhya, and therefore a post- 
Buddhist. Upanishad. And I may add in further confirmation 
of this view that the S'wetas f watara speaks of the creation of 
Brahma, and the production of the Veda through him under 
the agency of the Supreme Being 8 , a legend of which no other 
Upanishad makes any mention, and which decidedly belongs 
to the later mythological period of the Puranas. 

“ Again atheistic speculations, deliberately attributing the 
production of the universe to other causes than the Supreme 
Being, were unknown in the Yedic period, and are clearly jmst 
Buddhistic in point of date. The S r wetas f watara, however, 
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addresses itself to a community in which such infidel specula- 
tions had already gained- currency. It starts with the ques- 
tions, 4 Is Brahma the cause ? Whence are we produced ? Is 
4 tune, nature (swabhava), or succession of works, or chance, 
4 or the elements, or Purusha, the cause 1 .' ” Now most of these 
hypothetical causes of the universe were originally inculcated 
in Buddhistic schools, though they may have been afterwards 
countenanced by Brahminical atheists. Several Buddhistic 
schools were in fact designated by terms which were derived 
from some of those very theories. We have the Swabhavicas 
from Swabhava, or nature, to which they attributed the origin 
of all things. We have the Kdrmikas from Karma , or works, 
which they considered as one of the causes, at least, of the 
nniverse. We have also those who contended that the con- 
junction of the material elements is sufficient of itself to pro- 
duce intelligence, just as the intermixture of fermenting drugs 
begets the power of intoxication 2 . The Swetnswatara must be 
glancing at those infidels when it proposes to refute the theories 
just mentioned, and especially when it adds afterwards, 4 Some 
wise men talk of Nature (Swabhava) , others of time 3 / We 
have heard of no infidels in the Pre-buddhistic period attribut- 
ing the creation of the universe to the sole operation of Nature 
or time, or the conjunction of the material elements, although 
we find some such doctrine reproduced in the Sankhya. It 
would certainly be the very extreme of sdhasa (boldness) to 
deny under these circumstances that the Swetasvvatara was 
written after the rise of Buddha. 

44 Your highness will observe that the doctrine of Maya is 
definitely inculcated only in the Swetaswatara Upanishad, and 
that appears to be a post Buddhistic work. There can be no 
absurdity in attributing the eventual reception of that theory 
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by the Brahmins to the influence of S f akya’s teaching. As to 
the idea of mukti or emancipation, the Brahmins had cer- 
tainly been pondering it for some time before the rise of 
Buddhism. It was probably they themselves who instilled it 
into the mind of S r akya. It was perhaps their own aspirations 
after something better than the degrading pleasures of Indra’s 
territories, that first suggested the futility of rites and cere- 
monies to the fertile imagination of the young prince of Kapi- 
lawastu. But it was the prince himself who appears to have 
imparted a coherent »shape to the doctrine, which in some of 
the Pro-buddhistic Upanishads appears in a chaotic state of 
disconnected fragments, not unfrequentiy by the side of the 
very contrary idea of sensuous enjoyments. Sakya appears to 
have first separated the two by contending that rites and 
ceremonies do not contribute to our highest good, and that it 
was nirvana alone which could secure our final escape from the 
miseries of sensuous life. In Post-buddhistic writings the 
notion of emancipation which pervades the philosophy of the 
Xyaya, the Sankhya, and the Yedant, appears in a consistent 
form as distinct from that of heavenly enjoyment. Swarga 
and apararga are always contrasted. The Buddhists therefore 
have some right to say you have received lessons from them, 
though their own leader was originally your own pupil, indoc- 
trinated in early life by your predecessors in the faith.” 

Rajah . — “But does not the disproof of the Maya-vada 
acquit the Yedantist of the charge master-atheist 

Satyakdma. — “ If it acquit the Yedantist of that charge, it 
arraigns him at once on another. Reverting to the text, alt 
this is God , how can we acquit him of the charge of deifying 
every material thing , that is to say of teaching a system of 
gross pantheism ? Since the theory of Maya, which was his 
only defence against this latter charge, must as a plain matter 
of fact be separated from the Yedanta, I do not see how 
Colonel Kennedy’s hypothetical inference can be denied.” 

Rajah . — “ Whatever Colonel Kennedy’s view of the discussion 
might have been, a single text, approvingly cited by the com- 
mentator, cannot decide such a weighty question. All that 
you may be allowed to say is, what Vaiyasika himself 
contends for, that Vyasa and Sankara were not idealists. But 
you have not proved that they really taught material pan- 
theism.” 

Satyakdma. — “Your highness is quite right in saying that 
this is a question which cannot be decided by a single text, 
however pointed ; I mean, if you concede that the Yedas and the 
II 
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Sutras are, in some respects at least, human compositions. 
For if you adhere unflinchingly to the story of Brahma’s 
breathing the Vedas out, whole and entire, then even a single 
text ought to decide the question however weighty. Still I 
will not press that point for the present, but. treating the 
Vedas and the Stitras as human compositions, will make 
such allowances as the rules of liberal criticism may call for, 
A single isolated passage may be explained away in such a 
case. The general tenor of the work must afford the key to 
the interpretation of detached texts. 

“ May we then, with your highness’s permission, review the 
general tenor of the sutras of Vyasa with reference to the rela- 
tion which Brahma bears to the world ? [The Rajah nodded, 
and Satyakama continued.] Professing to deduce his system 
from a critical examination of the texts of the Vedas, Vyasa 
commences his work by assailing the Sankhya, and denounces 
Kapila’s theory on the origin of the Universe. He prosecutes 
this aggressive war against Kapila, by appeals to the Vedas, 
almost throughout the whole of the first chapter. He labours 
to show that the dogmas of his antagonists are contradicted by 
express passages of the Upanishads, and that the texts on 
which they rely may be otherwise explained. In the course of 
this war on the Sankhya, he takes occasion to declare that 
wherever the Vedas speak of any substance, as a cause of the 
universe, they can mean no other than the one Supreme Intel- 
ligence which prevades all space, and which will eventually 
be the receptacle of all things. He says the punt aha (soul) in 
the sun, the purusha in the eye , the little purusha no bigger than 
a thumb , the purusha of the measure of a span , the ether in the 
heart , all these personifications, set forth in the Upanishads, are 
no other than the supreme Brahma who is without a second. 
So likewise the passages which speak of certain inanimate 
things as the primary element, e.g ., food, air, breath of life, 
light, ether, are referred to Brahma. If it be asked what right 
the author had to identify those descriptions with Brahma, the 
commentator reminds you of the great charter of Pantheism, 
the text, All this is Brahma . Vyasa does not however say, 
except by implication, that the world is identical with Brahma, 
or that Brahma is Prakriti , nature, or substance of the universe, 
before the 23 rd sutra of the 4th Pada of the 1st chapter.” 

Jiajah . — “But does he, in the earlier portion of his work, 
say by implication that the world is identical with Brahma *?” 

“ The idea is undoubtedly found, said Satyakama, in the 
following sutras: ‘Because of resolution or absorption into 
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‘ the spirit/ (I. i. 9.) ‘ It (the Veda) declares its (the world’s) 

‘ assimilation into Him.” (I. i. 19.) ‘ He is the Eater, because 

‘ lie takes into Himself moveables and immoveables.’ (I. ii. 9.) 

‘ Because it is distinguished as the place to be approached by 
‘ the emancipated.’ (1. iii. 2.) ‘ It (the Sankhya) is not true, 

‘ it is disproved, because of observation.’ I. i. 5. ‘ From desire, 

* too, there is no room for the Sankhya inference 1 .’ I. i. 18. 
The two Sutras, last mentioned, evidently refer to texts in 
which the Supreme Being is represented as desirous of multi - 
plying himself by the process of creation. 

I, of course, continued Satyakama, make use of Sankara’s 
authorized gloss in interpreting the above sutras, but I am not 
confounding the commentator’s deductions with the author’s 
language. The light which the commentator throws on the 
Sutras must be accepted, but it would be quite unphilosophical 
to attribute to the author of the Sutras all that the fertile mind 
of his commentator has imagined. Were I to consider every 
sentence of S ? ankara to be an exact index of Vyasa’s mind, I 
could recognize many more decided instances of his pantheism 
before coming to the 23rd sutra I. iv. But it is at that sutra 
that the author commences a series of aphorisms, unhesitat- 
ingly pronouncing God to be the material cause of the world.” 

Rajah. — “ Do you mean to say that S f ankara’s commentary 
contains any misconception of Vyasa’s teaching ?” 

Satyakama . — “ 1 do not exactly mean that, but I do not wish 
to lose sight of the distinction between the author and his 
commentator.” 

Rajah . — “ What do you say, Vaiyasika, lo this?” 

Vaiydsika. — “As Satyakama has not charged the com- 
mentator with misrepresenting the author’s views, I do not 
wish to say anything.” 

Hajali. — “ What authority then do you attach to Sankara’s 
commentary ?” 

Vaiydsika. — “ S r ankara deserves all credit for learning, 
honesty, and clearness of mind. He at once gets at the mind 
of his author, and expounds the meaning plainly and fully. I 
cannot conceive the possibility of his misapprehending a single 
expression of Vyasa, — nor can I imagine if to be within 
the range of a mortal’s capacity to add to or subtract from 
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what S f ankara hub said. Tu say less would involve a sacri- 
liee of fulness. To say inure would be incurring prolixity. 
There is nothing redundant in his commentary, nor any thing 
defective. You cannot improve it by adding or curtailing. 
Still S'unkaru was not a lvishi. The authoi of the S'ankara - 
digvijaya has indeed represented him as an incarnation of Shva 1 , 
but we have not received that story in any other light than that 
of a complimentary tribute for his successful refutation of Bud- 
dhism. We cannot say he was essentially infallible. Vyasa 
was a Bishi. He was essentially infallible, for ivishis cannot 
err.” 

Satyakdnia . — “ Have not different Bishis, — Gotama, Kapila, 
Vyasa, — taught mutually conflicting doctrines ? Are we then 
still to suppose them all to be infallible?” 

Baja . — “ But a learned writer has suggested that their dif- 
ferences are capable of being, reconciled*.” 

Vaiydsika . — “ Without waiting for Satyakama’s reply, 1 shall 
at once admit that the differences are not capable of being 
reconciled. At least S'ankaracharya did not think they were. 
He not only condemns the opinions of the Nyaya and the 
Saukliya on the origin of the universe, but he brands their 
authors as discordant heretics 3 . There is certainly no reason 
for saying that Gotama lays greater stress on sensation than 
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8 *-* Assuming, each of them implicitly, the truth of the Vedas, and proceeding 
to give, on that foundation, a comprehensive view of the totality of things, the 
three systems differ in their point of view. To illustrate this, suppose that three 
men in succession take up a cylindrical ruler ; the one, viewing it with its end to- 
wards his eye, sees a circle ; the second, viewing it upright before his eye, sees a 
parallelogram ; the third, viewing it in a direction slanting away in front of his 
eye, secs a frustum of a cone. These three views are different, but no wise irre- 
concilable. So far arc they from being irreconcilable, that it might be argued 
that all of them must be accepted in succession, before any adequate conception 
of the form of the ruler can be arrived at. Now, in somewhat such a way, the 
three Ilindfl systems differ mainly in their severally regarding the universe from 
different points of view, — viz., as it stands in relation severally to mutation, emo- 
tion, and intellection. The Naiydyika , founding on the fact that we have various 
sensations, enquires what and how many are the channels through which such 
varied knowledge flows in. The Sdnkhya , struck with the fact that we have emo- 
tions , — with an eye to the question whence our impressions come,— enquires their 
quality. The Vedantin, rising above the question as to what is pleasing, displeas- 
ing, or indifferent, asks simply, what is, and what is not.” — Ballantyne's Prize 
Essay, pp . xvi , xvii. 

3 cfr&FW qiwfaqfaqfas&TR I 
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Kapila, or that Kapila speaks more of emotion s than Gotaina. 
Nor can it be urged that the authors of the Nyaya and the 
Sankhya undertook to teach their systems on the foundation of 
the Vedas . The fact of their differences is certainly a difficulty 
with us, but still we hold that liishis are infallible. We are not 
bound to receive their teaching if it be opposed to the Veda, 
but we must not be wanting in reverence to their memory. But 
why do you press on our attention a point which we confess is 
attended with some difficulty, and which is irrelevant to our 
present discussion? Go on with your review of the Vedant 
teaching.” 

Satyakdma . — “ Well then, with reference to Siitra 23. iv. L, 
it runs thus 1 , — ‘ He is also prakriti (the substance of the world) 
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4 because the Question and Example require it.’ S'ankara ex- 
pounds the aphorism thus: 4 It has already been said that as 
4 inquiry into duty is necessary for prosperity, so enquiry 
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4 into Brahma is also necessary for emancipation. Brahma 
‘ again has been defined as He ‘ from whom are the production, 
4 See., of this.’ But that definition is equalty applicable [both 
‘ to material and efficient causes] to the substance, such as the 
4 clay and gold are in the case of the jar and necklace, and to 
4 the agent such as the potter and the goldsmith. Hence the 
4 doubt, of wliat kind is the causality of Brahma 1 Here it 
4 might appear that He is onty the efficient cause. Why ? 
4 Because we hear of observation preceding the agency. The 
4 agency of Brahma is indeed found preceded by observation, in 
4 the following texts. 4 He observed. He created the vital air.’ 
4 Now agency with observation is seen only in efficient causes 
4 such as potters and others. Therefore it is proper to under- 
4 stand the causality of God as simply that of an agent. The 
4 universe, again, as a work, is composed of parts, inanimate, 
4 impure. Its cause must likewise be of the same kind, for 
4 cause and effect are homogeneous. But Brahma does not 
4 answer to this description ; witness the texts, 4 without parts, 
4 without work, quiet, unblemished, unstained.’ In fine, a 
4 material cause, different from Brahma, and possessed of 
4 impurity and similar qualities, — such a cause as is set forth in 
‘ the smriti , — should be looked for ; and as to the text declaring 
4 the causality of Brahma, it would be quite sufficient to con- 
4 sider Him as the efficient agent (alone). To this argument, 
(continues S r ankara) we reply : Brahma is to be understood as 
4 the Prakriti , the substance or material, and also the efficient 
4 cause. Not simpty the efficient cause. Whj'? Because the 
4 congruity of the question and example requires it. This is 
4 the question, 4 Did you ask him for the doctrine by which that 
44 which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthought of 
44 becomes thought of, that which is unknown becomes known 
4 Herein it was understood that by the knowledge of one, all 
4 others, though unknown, become known. Now it is by the 
4 knowledge of the material cause, that every thing else is 
4 known, because the material cause is inseparable from the 
4 effect. But the efficient cause is not inseparable from the 
4 effect, because a difference between the architect and the 
4 edifice is seen in the world. This, again, is the example, — 
44 As 0 beloved ! by means of one clod of earth every earthy form 
44 is known, it being in truth only earth, though called, in words, 
44 a modification.’ Thus is the material cause set forth in the 
4 Vedas. Also, 4 as by means of one magnet, every [magnet- 
44 ized] iron becomes known, and as by means of one nail- 
44 clipper, every black iron is known.' So also elsewhere, 4 What 
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44 is that, Sir, which being known, all this becomes known ?' 
44 on this question the example is ; 4 as in the earth herbs are 
44 produced.’ 4 The Spirit being seen, heard, thought of, known, 
44 all this is known,’ — on this question the example is, 4 as one 
44 cannot take hold of the external sound of a drum that is beaten, 
44 but by taking up the beaten drum itself, the sound of the 
44 stroke is also taken up.’ Thus in every Vedant text bearing 
4 on the point, the question and example are to be known as 
4 proving material causality. Again, in the sentence, 4 From 
4 whom all these creatures proceed ,’ — from whom is in the abla- 
4 tive case ; hence since it refers especially to the maker's 
4 material, it must be expressive of the material cause. His 
4 efficient causality is to be deduced from the want of an y other 
4 agent. As in the world, the material causes, such as earth 
4 and gold, need the working of potters, goldsmiths, and other 
4 agents, not so does the material cause Brahma need another 
4 agent, for before the creation we learn there was one only 
4 without a second. The want of another agent is also deducible 
4 from the congruity of the question and example, for if there 
4 were another agent, separable from the material, then by means 
4 of one thing every thing else could not be known, and the 
4 question and example would become incongruous. Hence 
4 from the want of another agent, is deduced the spirit’s agency, 
4 and from the want of another substance his material causality.’ 

44 The next Sutra (24th) confirms the above view. 4 From 
4 the doctrine of his desire too.’ S r ankara thus expounds it. 
4 The doctrine of desire, too, demonstrates the spirit’s efficiency 
4 and material causality. 4 He desired, let me become many, 
44 let me be born.’ Also 4 He saw See.' 4 Here from the inde- 
4 pendent action preceded by desire he is inferred as the actor ; 
4 from the w T ords 4 let me become many,’ because of individual 
4 souls being the objects of the thought or intention of multi- 
4 plication, he is inferred to be the substance or material cause 
4 also 1 .’ The founder of the Vedanta School goes on urging the 
same doctrine. 4 Because the two processes [of springing from 
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4 and being resolved into] are both manifestly spoken of in the 
4 Vedas 1 .’ S f ankara explains it thus : 4 This is the exposition of 
4 the state oiprahriti. Hence too is Brahma the material cause, 

4 for the Vedas, manifestly taking Brahma to be the only cause, 

4 speak of production and absorption. 4 All these elements pro- 
4 ceed from ether and are resolved into ether.’ That from which 
4 an} r thing proceeds and into which it is resolved is called the 
4 material cause — as the earth is of rice and wheat. By the use 
4 of the word 4 manifest,’ too, he shows that the words 4 from 
4 ether' exclude the supposition of an}^ other material. Nor is 
4 the resolution of an effect ever seen to be into any other than 
4 the material cause.’ Again, says Vyasa, 4 Because of bis 
* creating himself — by mutation.’ S'ankara thus expounds it : 

4 Hence too is Brahma the material cause — for with reference 
4 to his operation, it is said 4 He himself created himself ' — 
4 thereby indicating that he was both the agent and the 
4 object of the creation — 4 himself ’ signifying the object — 4 he 
4 himself created ’ signifying the agent. But now how can one, 
4 already held to be the Maker, be again represented as an 
4 object, being made / We reply, by Mutation. The spirit, 
4 before proved to be existent, altered himself, by a particular 
4 modification. It is by particular modifications that the muta- 
4 tion of materials like earth and other things is found. The 
4 specification, too, of 4 He himself ’ excludes the supposition of 
‘ another agent 2 .’ Vyasa continues : 4 He is also sung as the 
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‘ womb 1 .’ S r ankara explains it thus — ‘ Hence also is Brahma 
4 the material cause, for the expression 4 Brahma is the womb’ 

4 is read in the Vedant, thus ‘the Lord, the creative soul, Brahma, 
“ is the womb,’ also, 4 the self-restrained see the womb of the 
‘ creation.’ The womb is popularly understood to be the liiate- 
4 rial cause — thus the earth is the womb of herbs and trees/’ 
The fourth section, and consequently the first chapter, con- 
cludes with the aphorism, 4 Hereby all (hostile tenets) are re- 
4 futedV 

“ The above extracts, continued Satyakama, prove that ac- 
cording to the teaching of Vvasa and S'ankara the substance or 
material of the universe is God, and that the world is only a 
development of Him. Such a view of Brahma’s relation to the 
world could* not but be startling. Many were the objections 
preferred by the followers of the Sankhya and Nyaya, which 
S f ankaracharya cited and answered. T cannot say he has 
fairly met them, — but let us now review that discussion. 

Objection 3 . — 4 Brahma is not the material cause for 4 this has 
‘ a characteristic difference, and so also the ‘ Veda says.’ This 
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is Vyasa’s epitome of his adversaries’ sayings. S r ankara 
thus expounds it. ‘ The objection, raised on the authority of 
‘ the Srnriti against Brahma’s substantial and efficient causality 
4 has been refuted ; that founded on argumentation is now being 
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‘ disposed of. It may be asked how could there be room for 
‘ argumentation on a point settled by the Sklstra? May not the 
‘ S'astra be an independent authority in the case of Brahma, as 
* it is in the case of Dharma V But then it would be a question 
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4 of practice, whereas Brahma is a demonstrable substance. 

‘ Hence further evidence is admissible. And so he anticipates 
4 the logical objection, 4 This has a characteristic difference, Ac/ 
You say that the sentient Brahma, the cause of the world, is 
also its prakriti. This is not congruous. Why? because of the 
4 characteristic difference between this, the fabric, and its sub- 
4 stance. This world, which you would describe as a production 
* of Brahma, is of a different character from Him, being per- 
4 ceived to be non-sentient, impure. And Brahma is declared 
4 to be of a different character from the world, i.e ., sentient 
4 and pure. The relation of material and fabric is never seen 
4 where there is characteristic difference ; for neckchains and 
4 other golden fabrics cannot have earth for their material, nor 
4 earthen pots, gold. Earthen fabrics are made only of earth, 
4 and golden of gold. So this world, too, being connected with 
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4 pleasure, pain, and delusion, must be the production of a no n- 
4 sentient cause, also connected with pleasure, pain, and delu- 
4 sion, and not of Brahma, which is of a different character. 

4 That Brahma has a characteristic difference is evident from 
4 our observation of the world’s being noil-sentient and impure. 

4 This world is indeed impure, because, being a compound of 
4 pleasure, pain, and delusion, it is a cause of delight, sorrow, 

4 and grief, and because it consists of the opposite varieties of 
4 heaven and hell. And it is non-sentient, for we see that it 
4 serves the sentient as an object or an instrument. But there 
4 cannot be the relation of server and served where there is 
4 equality. Nor can two lamps serve each other. But cannot 
4 the sentient too serve as the object and instrument of 
4 the enjoyer, after the manner of master and servant ? No ! for 
4 even as regards master and servant, it is the non-sentient part 
4 that serves the sentient. That which is the attribute of one 
4 that is sentient, such as the understanding, itself non-sentient, 

4 does service to another that is sentient, but the sentient 
4 himself does neither service nor damage to another sentient. 

4 Sentient actors have no superior. Thus do the followers of 
4 the Sankhya believe. Therefore object and instrument are 
4 non-sentient. Nor is there any sign of sentiencyin wood and 
4 earth, and this distinction between the sentient and non- 
4 sentient is notorious in the world. Therefore because of its 
4 characteristic difference from Brahma, this world cannot have 
4 him for its material. Perhaps some one will say, 4 since 
44 the A r edas declare that the world has a sentient being 
44 for its material, I shall for that very reason hold the world to 
44 be sentient, because the quality of the material follows in the 
44 fabric. Its sentiency may be latent owing to some especial 
44 modification. As in souls, obviously sentient, sentiency does 
44 not properly appear in the state of sleep or trance, so the 
44 sentiency of wood and earth may also be only latent. Because 
44 also of this difference of manifestation and non-manifesta- 
44 tion, and of colour and no colour, notwithstanding that 
44 sentiency is common to objects and instruments and to 
44 spirits, the predominant quality is not affected. As also flesh, 
44 sauce, and rice, though all of one common element, earth, 
44 are still subservient to each other, because of their several 
44 distinctions, so also here. Therefore the known distinction 
44 is not affected/ It is with difficulty that this person explains 
44 away the characteristic difference between sentiency and 
44 non-sentiency, but he cannot explain away the characteristic 
44 difference between purity and impurity. Nor can he really 
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4 explain away the other either, and therefore it is added 
‘ [by Vyasa in his summary of the Sankhya objection, ! 4 And 
4 so also the Veda.’ This sentiency of all things, which is 
‘ not held among men, is a mere hypothetical deduction 

‘ from the Vedic teaching of a sentient material cause, 

4 depending solely on that teaching. But it is negatived 

4 by Vedic teaching itself, for the Veda also inculcates 

4 that (characteristic difference). ‘And so ’ — the Veda itself 
4 expresses the characteristic difference — thus, 4 Knowledge 
4 and ignorance ’ — teaching thereby that some part being 
4 non-sentient, the non-sentient world is characteristically 
4 different from the sentient Brahma. But do not some texts 
4 inculcate the sentiency of the elements and organs, (other- 
4 wise) considered non sentient ? thus, 4 the earth spake, the 
4 waters spake,* and, 4 that light saw, those waters saw.’ 

4 These texts teach that the elements are sentient. So 
4 do others about the organs, thus, 4 these my vital airs 
4 contending for superioritys went to Brahma’ — also, 4 they 
4 said, do thou sing us.’ To this the objector replies, (as Vyasa 
4 represents him in the next Sutra IT. i. 5.) 4 But that is 
4 proved to be a mere personification, both by the distinction and 
4 the usage.’ S'ankara again thus expounds Vyasa’s curt repre- 
sentation of his adversary’s rejoinder : ‘The word but con- 
4 tradicts the previous supposition. From texts such as 4 the 
4 earth spake,’ one cannot suppose that the elements and 
4 organs are sentient, because it is a mere personification. 

4 Sentient gods, imagined as personifications of earth and other 
4 elements, and of speech and other organs, are described as 
‘ speaking and discoursing, which are acts of sentient beings ; 
4 not that elements and organs speak. Why ? because there is 
4 the distinction and the usage. A distinction has been before 
4 established between enjoyers and elements and organs, 
4 marking the division between sentient and non-sentient. 
4 That would not consort with the notion of every thing being 
4 sentient. Moreover in the Kaushitaki , the vital airs are 
4 distinguished by the word gods in order to show that the 
4 sentient divinities which direct them, are meant, and not 
4 the mere organs themselves, thus these my gods contending 
4 for superiority,’ and, 4 these gods know the supreme felicity 
4 to be in the vital air.’ And in the figurative language of the 
4 Mantras, as well as in the Itihasas and Puranas, there are 
4 every where personifications of sentient gods introduced. 
4 Again, texts, such as 4 Agni becoming speech, entered the 
4 mouth,’ exhibit gods personifying the organs. In the con- 
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‘ text of the passage about vital airs, also, we have, they, 

4 the vital airs, went and spoke to Prajapati the father/ 
4 The going to Prajapati was for the ascertainment of 
4 superiority, and the speech, directly and indirectly, sets forth 
‘ the excellence of the vital airs. So also the taking of offerings 
‘ to him. Such following of acts like ours confirms the per- 
‘ sonification. In the passage, ‘ that light saw,’ we are also 
‘ to observe that the seeing is predicated of the presiding 
‘ Supreme Divinity, personifying his own modification. The 
‘ world is therefore, characteristically different from Brahma, 
‘ and because of the difference he cannot be its material/ 

“ I have no great respect, continued Satyakama, for the 
Sankhya philosophy, but the above argument, enforced by its 
adherents, appears irresistibly powerful. I do not acquiesce 
in every thing continued in the objection, so candidly and 
elaborately represented by S'ankara, but there is no denying 
that the external universe is characteristically different from 
Brahma, and that it cannot have the spirit for its subject 
matter , which indeed is a contradiction in terms.” 

Rajah . — “But has not S'ankaracliarya given a sufficient 
reply to that argument ?” 

Satyakama. — “ His reply is singularly unsatisfactory. I jet 
us consider it in detail. The next Sutra (II. i. 0,) reads, ‘ But 
it is seen 1 / which S'ankara thus expounds. That which 
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‘ you ‘ urge, that the universe cannot, because of its charac- 
‘ teristic difference, have Brahma for its substance, is not 
‘conclusive; for from men and other animals, well known 
‘ to be sentient, the production of hair, nails, and other 

* things, different in character, is witnessed in the world ; 

‘ and that of scorpions and other insects from cowdung and 
‘ other things, well known to be non-sentient. If you ob- 
‘ ject that the causes of hair and nails, which are non- 
‘ sentient, are only the bodies of men and other animals which 
‘ are no other than non-sentient, and the productions of cow- 
‘ dung and other matter, which are non-sentient, are the bodies 
‘ of scorpions and other insects which are no other than non- 
‘ sentient ; my reply is, Here too there is a difference in the 
‘ characters ; something non-sentient becomes the receptacle of 
‘ the sentient and something does not. Hence there is a dif- 
‘ ference. Great, again, is this natural mutation, because of 

* the difference in colour between the human and other bodies 
‘ (on the one hand,) and hair, nails, & c. (on the other) ; so also 

* between cow T dung and other matter and scorpions and other 
‘ insects. Nor could there be the relation of material and fab- 
‘ ric if there were too much similarity [and no difference at all 
‘ in the characters]. Again if you say that there is a certain 
‘ earthiness, or other natural character, in the human and other 
‘ bodies, which is also found in hair, nails, and other things, 
‘ and a similar one in cowdung and other matter, which is also 
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4 found in scorpions, See., I reply, so is there a natural character 
4 in Brahma, even his entity, which is also found in ether and 
4 other things. By finding fault with the notion of the universe 
‘ having Brahma for its material, because of a difference of 
‘ characters, tell me, do you refer to the absence of the whole 
4 of Brahma’s nature in the effect, or of any part of it, or merely 

* of His Intelligence ? In the first case your argument would 
4 destroy the very possibility of the relation of material and fab- 
4 ric, for there cannot be such things, if the one is to have no 
‘ excess above the other. In the second case the argument is 
4 not founded in fact, for, as I have already said, one natural 
4 character of Brahma, i.e ., his entity, exists in ether and other 

* things. As to the third case, it has no example. Against 
4 them who assert that Brahma is the cause, what example can 
4 be adduced of a thing which is not endowed with sentiency 
4 having other material than Brahma, — when we declare that 
4 all this, which has sprung from a substance, has Brahma for 
4 its material ?’ 

44 I submit, continued Satyakama, the reply is not satisfac- 
tory. The example of hair and nails, as products of the animal 
body, gives no countenance to the relation which Sankara 
would establish between the world and Brahma. Hair and 
nails, themselves material, (or earthy as he himself calls them), 
are produced from the animal body, also material, or earthy. 
The example would be analogous if hair and nails were pro- 
ducts of the immaterial and unearth y soul. The Sankhya would 
not however admit such a premiss, nor does S'ankara, though 
commencing the argument with such a suggestion, insist on it 
in the end. But then he tells us that as the relation of cause 
and effect between the animal body and hair and nails is verified 
by the property of earthiness, common to both, so may the 
relation of cause and effect, or rather material and fabric, 
between Brahma and the universe, be verified by the common 
property of entity. We shall see afterwards, when we review 
his theory of avid yd, or ignorance, whether this common pro- 
perty is compatible with that theory. Meanwhile I must re- 
mark that this part of his argument involves an ati-vyapti. It 
proves too much. To say that mere entity is a character on 
which the relation of cause and effect, or rather of material and 
fabric, may be founded, is simply to assert that merely because 
two things exist, the one may be a material of the other. 
Then any thing may be proved to be a material of every fabric. 
When you are called upon to show in what respect can this 
fabric, the universe, exhibit a sameness of quality with its 
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material Brahma, you say it is in respect of entity. But entity 
is a universal attribute of every thing that exists. It cannot 
be a characteristic attiibute of a particular cause or effect. The 
argument involves the fallacy which Kanada has expressed by 
the formula, because it has horn#, therefore it is a cow. The 
general attribute of all horned animals cannot be an especial 
attribute of the individual cow. 

“ Then, again, the Sankhya comes forward with a counter 
assertion, directly negativing the Vedantist’s proposition. He 
says the non-sentient cannot be a product of the sentient. An 
assertion, such as this, might be at once disproved by a single 
example, if one could be adduced, and it is therefore for the 
opponent of the Sankhya to dispose of it in that way if he can. 
S'ankara however challenges an example in support of the 
Sankhya’s negative proposition, and asks for a parallel instance 
of an inanimate fabric being produced from a material other 
than Brahma. It would be easier for him to disprove the 
Sankhya’s negative, than for the Sankhya to adduce an 
instance in its support. Still it might not be unjust in itself to 
demand such an example. But S'ankara, when he demands 
the example, demands it in such a way as would make it abso- 
lutely impossible for the Sankhya to satisfy him. He assumes 
that whatever exists has Brahma for its material! This is to 
ask for a thing you have antecedently resolved not to accept. 
It is in fact a mockery, and is in other words an evasion of the 
argument. No man can undertake to argue a case where his 
adversary plainly tells him he will admit no counter evidence. 
When you allowed room for the Sankhya’s argument — when 
you boasted that if Veda alone xcere proof and arguments dis- 
allowed, then the question of Brahma would be degraded into 
one of mere practice — nay, when you confidently added, that, 
as, when there are conflicting texts one may be overruled by 
another, so, in the conflict of arguments, Veda itself may be 
overruled by the force of proof 1 — you virtually staked the 
correctness of your inference on the result of a logical discussion. 
But directly you enter into the argument, you endeavour to stop 
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youx adversary's mouth by a sadhya-xcnna, or an assumption, 
which not only amounts to, but is rather identical with the very 
proposition under examination. If such was your intention, 
why did you not say so to the S*inkhya at the first onset ? 
Why did you meet him in the field of argumentation ? Why 
did you not say plainly that since you cannot agree wfith the 
Sankhya on first principles, you are mutually nigrahasthana to 
each other, or not in a position to carry on a discussion.” 

llctjah . — “Well, go on with your review of the Vedanta 
Sutras, we shall have plenty of time for discussion after- 
wards.” 

Satyalidma. — “ I cheerfully acquiesce. Here then is another 
objection preferred by the followers of the Sankhya. 1 ‘ Be- 
cause of contact with it in dissolution, there is incongruity. ’ 
4 They say if a gross, material, inanimate, divisible, and 
4 impure effect have Brahma for its cause, then at the disso- 
4 lution, when the effect resolves into, and becomes inseparable 
4 from, the cause, it will defile the cause by association with 
4 its own qualities. Therefore since at the dissolution the 
4 cause Brahma must become impure like its effect, the 
4 doctrine of the Upanishad, that the cause of the universe is 
4 omniscient Brahma, becomes incongruous. Moreover, be- 
‘ cause of all distinctions being then dissolved (by absorption 
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‘ in Brahma) there cannot, at the reproduction, be a production 
4 of the distinction of enjoyer and enjoyment owing to want of 
‘ direction. This is another incongruity. Again, enjoyers 
‘ being at that time inseparable from the supreme Brahma, and 
‘ a reproduction being inevitable even at the dissolution 
‘ occasioned by works, the emancipated also are liable to that 
‘ reproduction. This is another incongruity still. If you say 

* the universe may, even in dissolution, remain distinct from 

* the Supreme Brahma, then there cannot be a dissolution at 
‘ all, nor can the effect be inseparable from the cause. This is 
‘ likewise an incongruity.’ 

The Yedantist replies 1 : ‘ Not so, there being example.’ 
S'ankaracharya expounds the aphorism in the following 
manner. ‘ There is no incongruity in our doctrine. That 
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‘ which ib said as to the effect defiling the cause by contact 
‘ with its own qualities on being resolved thereinto ; it is not a 
‘ valid objection. Why? Because we have instances on our 
4 side. There are instances ot effects not defiling the cause by 
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4 contact with their own qualities on being resolved thereinto ; 

* ejf., earthen saucers and other manufactures, having mud for 
4 their material, and being in their separate states distinguished 
4 as large, small, middling, do not, when resolved into their 
4 material, affect it with their own qualities. Neck-chains, 
‘ having gold for their material, do not, when dissolved, affect 
‘ their material with their own qualities. The fourfold organic 
4 modifications, too, of earth (viviparous, oviparous, Ac.) do not 
4 in dissolution affect it with their own qualities. But on your 
4 side there is no example. Nor would it be a dissolution at 
4 all, if the effect, when resolved into the cause, could continue 
4 with its own qualities. And though we say that the cause 
4 and effect are inseparable, we mean by such words as mere 
4 names , that effect is of the same nature as the cause, not the 
4 cause as the effect. The objector, again, far understates his 
4 own argument, when he says that the effect may, in dissolu- 

* tion, affect the cause with its own qualities. For the same 
4 contact remains in the state of existence too, because cause 
4 and effect are held inseparable. 4 All this is the same as this 
4 spirit.’ 4 A11 this is Spirit.’ This is immortal in its front, 

4 even Brahma.’ 4 All this is indeed Brahma.’ These texts 
4 teach that the cause and effect are inseparable in all the three 
4 states. Now the argument by which this difficulty is removed 
4 holds equally good in regard to dissolution also, viz., that the 
4 effect and its qualities, being fictions of Ignorance, cannot 
4 affect the cause. There is also this other example. As a 
4 juggler is not himself touched in any of the three states by 
4 the projected illusion, because of its not being a substance, 

4 so the Supreme Spirit is untouched by the illusion of the 
4 world. As also a seer of dreams is not touched by the 
4 illusion, seen in dreams, because the pleasing vision does not 
4 follow the waking state, so the one invariable observer of the 
4 three-fold states [of production, continuance, and dissolution] 

4 is not touched by the variable three-fold state. For the 
4 appearance of the Supreme Spirit, as in the form of the three- 

* fold states, is but an illusion, like that of a rope in the form 
4 of a snake. Thus has it been said by scholars versed in the 
‘ Vedant doctrine : 4 when the animal soul, sleeping under an 
4 eternal delusion, awakes, then it understands itself to be 
4 uncreated, unsleeping, undreaming, without .a second.’ Thus 
4 that which has been said that in dissolution the cause may be 
4 defiled by the grossness of the effect, is absurd. This, again, 

4 which has been said that all distinctions being then merged in 
4 a state of no distinction, there cannot be a directing cause for 
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4 the reproduction of the distinctions, is also no objection, for 
4 there are examples on our side. As in sleep and samadhi (or 
4 fixed meditation), notwithstanding the natural attainment 
4 of a state of no distinction, the distinctions come to pass 
4 again in the waking state, as before, because of ignorance not 
4 being destroyed, — so may it be here too. There is the Veda 
4 here also ; * All these creatures, having attained to the 

4 [eternally] existent, did not know that they had attained to 
4 the [eternally] existent/ ‘Whatever they be in this state, 
4 whether it be a tiger, or a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or an 
4 insect, or a fly, or a gnat, or a musquito, they become the 
4 same [in the reproduction].’ As in the state of existence 
4 [in life], notwithstanding that there is no distinction from 
‘ the Supreme Being, still the practice of distinction after the 
4 manner of a dream is, owing to ignorance, not precluded, so 
4 may the capacity of distinction be inferred also in dissolution 
• owing to ignorance. By this the idea of the reproduction of 
4 the emancipated is also refuted, because their ignorance is 
4 dispelled by full knowledge. With reference to the other 
‘ supposed alternative, that the world may, then, in dissolution 
4 remain distinct from the Supreme Brahma, that is also 
4 refuted, simply by its not following necessarily from the 
4 premises. Hence this doctrine of the Upanishad is con- 
4 sistent.’ ” 

Rajah . — 44 I do not wish to interrupt you, Satyakama, but is 
not this a Sutra in which Vyasa and S ankaracharya inculcate 
the theory of Maya? What do you say Vaiyasika to this?” 

Vaiyasika . — “ Please ) T our highness, there is nothing in the 
language of Vyasa that countenances such a theory. He only 
relies on ‘ examples’ seen in the world, which Sankara correctly 
expounds notwithstanding that he adds something about 
Ignorance.” 

Satyakama. — 44 And I may add with reference to S'ankara 
himself that he seems to make use of a convenient theory, 
inculcated by ‘ certain scholars versed in the Vedant doctrine.’ 
rather than inculcate it himself. He certainly takes advantage 
of it in self-defence, and so far acquiesces in that doctrine, but 
he does not enforce or argue for it. His primary argument, 
suggested by the words in the Sutra, has reference to 
4 examples/ Earthen saucers do not, when in dissolution, 
affect their material with their specific qualities, nor neck- 
chains their gold.” 

Rajah. — 44 Well go on, Satyakama, but we must consider 
afterwards to what extent S’ankara has adopted the theory of 
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Maya after having so forcibly written against the idealism of 
Buddhists.” 

Satyakama . — 44 A third Sankhya objection is thus repre- 
sented 1 . 4 It may be said this distinction between enjoyer 
4 and enjoyment is well known in the world. The sentient 
4 soul is the enjoyer. Objects, such as sound, are enjoyments. 
4 For instance Devadatta is enjoyer. Food is enjoyment. The 
4 distinction would be destroyed if the enjoyer were to become 
4 the enjoyment, or the enjoyment the enjoyer. Such inter- 
4 change of conditions between the two would be inevitable, if 
4 they are identical with their supreme cause Brahma. This 
4 confounding of the distinction is not reasonable. As the 
4 distinction between enjoyer and enjoyment is visible at the 
4 present moment, so must it be supposed as to the past and 
4 future. Therefore because of the confounding of the well- 
4 known distinction between enjoyer and enjoyment, this 
4 theory of Brahma as the cause is absurd. If any one bring 
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‘ forward this objection, the author (Vyasa) would reply, 4 it 
4 is as in the world.’ 

* Such a difference is proved even on our theory, because it is 
* seen in the world. Nor it is usual to consider, at the same 
4 time, as different from one another, and also characteristically 
4 alike, waves, froths, and bubbles which are various modifica- 
4 tions of the sea, though essentially water, and therefore 
4 identical with it. Nor can froths and waves which, though 
4 of the same substance as water, are various modifications of 
4 the sea, lose their separate individualities ; neither are they 
4 different in substance from the sea because they are indivi- 
4 dually separate. So here too there is no confusion of enjoyer 
4 and enjoyment, nor is any thing different from the supreme 
4 1 Srahma.” 

A fourth objection is thus noticed 1 . 4 Because of one being 
4 styled the other, there is the objection of doing injury.’ 
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‘ S'ankara thus expounds it. 4 The theory of a sentient cause 

* is again objected to. If the production of the universe be 

* from a sentient cause, then objections present themselves on 
‘ the score of doing injury. Why ? Because of one being styled 
4 the other. The Veda styles another, that is the embodied 
4 soul, Brahma ; thus in the assurance [given to S r wetaketu 
as follows.] ‘He is the Spirit, thou art He, 0 S f weta- 
4 ketu.’ Or [as it may be otherwise construed] another, that 
4 is Brahma, is styled the embodied soul : thus, 4 Having created 
. 4 it, he entered into itself/ representing God, the unchanged 
4 creator, to be the embodied soul by his entrance into his own 
4 production. The same also appears from the text, 4 by enter- 
4 ing as this animal spirit I will make names and forms.’ The 
4 supreme divinity, describing the animal soul by the word 
4 spirit, shows that the embodied soul is not different from 
4 Brahma. Therefore that which is the agency of Brahma is 
4 in truth the agency of the embodied soul. Hence, being an 
4 independent actor, he would do that which was for his ow n 
4 benefit, and pleasing to himself, — not that which w T as injurious 
4 to himself, namely, the assemblage of vanities, such as birth, 

4 death, decay, and disease. Xo one indeed makes of his own 
4 accord a prison for himself, and enters it ; nor, being himself 
4 perfectly unstained, w T ould he betake himself to a body that is 
4 extremely foul. And even if he had created a w T orld some- 
4 how or other, he w 7 ould willingly renounce that which was a 
4 cause of pain, and take to that w’hich w r as a cause of pleasure. 

4 And he would remember that this variegated and diversified 
4 world was created by himself. For every person, when he 
4 has distinctly performed an act, remembers, 4 this w r as done 
4 by myself.’ Again, as a conjurer can, at pleasure, easily 
4 dissolve an illusion, [or charm], projected [or set up] by 
4 himself, so w T ould the embodied soul 4 dissolve this his own 
4 creation. But the embodied soul cannot, at pleasure, easily 
4 dissolve the body, though his ow T n. Thus from non-observ- 
4 ation of beneficial acts, it may be inferred that the world is 
4 produced from an irrational and inanimate cause.” 

It is thus answered 4 But it is the superior, because a differ- 
4 ence is inculcated.’ S'ankara thus expounds it. The w 7 ord 
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4 but contradicts the foregoing objection. We call that the 
4 world’s creator which is omniscient, all powerful, Brahma, 

4 eternal, pure, intelligent, free, true in his nature, superior to 

* and different from the embodied soul. There cannot against 

* him be objections on the score of doing injury. He has no bene- 
4 fit to bring about, nor injury to avert, being eternally free. Nor 

* can there ever be in him any lack of knowledge, or of power, 

‘ being omniscient and all powerful. The embodied soul how- 
4 ever is not so. Against him such objections may be taken 
4 on the score of doing injury. But we do not call him the 
4 creator of the world. Why so ? because a difference is in- 
‘ culcated. 1 The spirit is to be seen, heard, thought of, medi- 
‘ 4 tated on, sought, enquired after. The embodied soul is then 
4 * endued with the existent. The spirit followed by the know- 
4 4 ing spirit.’ Such inculcation of distinction between agent 
4 and object shows that Brahma is superior to the embodied 
4 soul. But is not identity also inculcated ? thus, thou art He ! 
4 How then can the two contradictory ideas, identity and dis- 
4 tinction, stand ? This is no fault. Both are possible in their 
1 respective places after the manner of the ether and the ether- 
4 in-a-pot. Moreover, when identity is inculcated after the 
4 fashion of the identification, ‘ thou art He,’ then the worldli- 
‘ ness of the animal soul and the creativeness of Brahma are 
4 both passed away. Since the practice of all distinctions, set 
4 up by Ignorance, is contradicted by full knowledge, where 
4 then is the creation, and where the objection on the score 

* of doing injury ? The total exhibition of name, form, act, 
4 object, instrument, being set up by ignorance is an error, a 
4 creature of thoughtlessness. I have repeatedly told you that 

* the world, characterized by good or evil acts, does not in 
4 reality exist, it being like the fancies of birth, death, separation, 
4 and division. But if the practice of distinctions be not dis- 
4 allowed, then such texts, as ‘ He is to be sought after,’ in- 

* culcating a distinction, establish the superiority of Brahma, 
4 and preclude the ascription of fault because of doing injury 1 .’ 
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The same objection is again answered. * It [the objection] 

4 is refuted, after the manner of stones, &c.’ S'ankara says, 
4 Moreover, as in the world, of stones, though endowed with 
‘ the common property of earthiness, a great variety is seen, 
4 some being gems of great value, e. g., diamonds and vaidurya , 
4 others of middling worth, e. g., suryakanta , others, again, of 
4 low estimate, fit for casting at dogs and birds ; as also of 
4 seeds, though all partaking of the same earthiness, a great 
4 variety [of developments] is found, of leaves, flowers, fruits, 
4 perfumes, and flavors, e. g., in the sandal and champa plants ; 
4 as also, in fine, of the same substance of food, various effects 
4 are produced, e. g. blood, wool, so may there be a variety of 
4 productions from the same Brahma, in the distinction between 
4 the animal and the knowing souls. Hence 4 fit is refuted’ — 
4 meaning, the objection adduced by the adverse party is refuted. 
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‘ It may also be said that the product, being agreeably to the 
‘ Veda, a mere nominal one, appears various like visions seen 
4 in dreams 1 / 

Another objection is thus met. ‘If you say, No ! because 
4 an elaborate process is seen, I reply, No ! it is like milk/ 
S'ankara says : 4 The saying that one sentient Brahma 
‘ is the only cause of the world is not demonstrable, be- 
4 cause an elaborate process is seen. In this world, pot- 
4 ters and other workmen, as manufacturers of jars, clothes, 

4 and other things, are found to accomplish their works, by 
4 successfully using the instrumentality of many agencies, 
4 earth, staff, wheel, string. You say Brahma had no helper. 
4 If he had no other instruments to assist him, how could 
4 he be the Creator ? Hence Brahma is not the cause of 
4 the world. If this be said, it is no fault. For it is accom- 
4 plished like milk, through the peculiar property of the sub- 
4 stance itself. As in the world milk or water turns of itself 
4 into curds or ice, without requiring an external instrument, 
4 so also here. But does not milk itself when turning into 
4 curds require an external instrument, such as heat ? Then 
4 how can it be said that the creation is like the operation of 
4 milk ? This is no fault. Milk is only more quickly turned 
4 by heat into the state of curds, but not in a greater measure 
4 than it would itself attain. If it had not the capacity of 
4 turning into curds, it could not be forced into that state by 
4 the power of heat ; for air and ether cannot be forced into 
4 that state by the power of heat. By the fulness of the instru- 
4 ment, also, is its fulness accomplished. But Brahma has 
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‘ fulness of power. His fulness cannot be accomplished by 
‘ any thing else. There is the Yeda, too, saying, He has no 
‘ work or instrument. He has no equal or superior. His 
‘ power is. heard to be supreme and diversified, and the exercise 
1 of his knowledge and strength, natural. Therefore, because 
1 of his diversified power, though but one Brahma, his diversi- 
‘ fied change, like milk, is proved 1 ? 

The objection is further answered 2 , ‘ Like gods and other 
‘ beings, in the world/ S'ankara’s gloss is as follows : Be 
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4 it so. Milk and other non-sentient things are proved by 
4 observation to change into curds, Ac. without requiring 
4 external instruments. But sentient agents, such as potters, 

4 are found to engage in their occupations only by applying 
‘ their tools and instruments to their respective works. Why 
4 then should sentient Brahma engage without help ? We 
4 reply, Like gods and other beings. As in the world, Kishis, 
‘ and other beings of superior power, though sentient, are, 

4 without requiring any external instruments, found, on the 
4 authority of the illustrative language of Mantras, and of 
4 Itihasas and Puranas, to create bodies, houses, chariots and 
4 many other things of various descriptions by the simple 
4 exercise of volition, by virtue of their especial dignities, — 
4 and as spiders weave their nets of themselves — as also cranes 
4 conceive without the assistance of their males — as again 
4 assemblages of the lotus move, without requiring any exter- 
4 nal help, from pool to pool, so may Brahma, though sentient, 
4 himself create the universe without any external instrument.’ 

Another objection is thus anticipated 1 : 4 The whole would 

4 be affected, or violence done to the Veda that he is without 
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‘ parts.’ S'ankara says, ‘ It is proved that the one sentient 
4 Brahma, changing himself without a second, and without 
4 requiring external helps, becomes the cause of the world. 

4 But with a view to clear the sense of the S'astra, he again 
4 anticipates an objection : 4 The whole would be affected,’ 

4 Brahma, as a whole, would be changed into the form of his 
4 product, because he has no parts. If Brahma were, like earth 
4 and other materials, composed of parts, then one portion 
4 might be lost, and one portion might stand. But texts, like 
4 the following, preclude the possibility of any qualifications, 

4 and describe him as without parts. 4 Without parts, without 
44 work, quiet, unstained, without blemish.’ The heavenly soul 
44 is without form, uncreated within and without.’ 4 This great 
* 4 substance is without bounds, without end.’ 4 He is a mass 
“ of knowledge.’ 4 This is a spirit, not 4 such, not such.’ 
44 Not stout, not thin.’ ‘ The alteration of a part being thus 
4 impossible, if the whole be supposed to be altered, then there 
4 will be a destruction of the root itself, and the exhortation 
4 to observe him prove futile. Besides, from the want of a 
4 Brahma, separate from his production, there w ould be violence 
4 done to the texts which describe him as uncreated. If to 
4 obviate this difficulty he were held to be composed of parts, 
4 then the texts, already cited, which inculcate he is without 
4 parts, would he outraged. If, again, he were supposed to 
4 have parts, he would be proved uneternal. On all accounts 
4 therefore this theory appears impracticable. ’ 
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Answer to the objection. 4 But because of the Veda, because 
‘ of its being founded on texts/ S'ankara thus expounds it. 4 The 
4 word but refutes the objection. There is indeed no fault on our 
‘ side. There is no affection of the whole. Why ? because of 
4 the Veda. For as the production of the world from Brahma 
4 is heard, so is also his continuance, separate from the pro- 
‘ duction, heard from the description of the substance and 
4 modification as distinct. 4 That divinity observed, I am these 
4 three gods. By entering as animal soul J will make names and 
4 forms.’ 4 So much is his dignity. The soul is greater than 
4 he. The world is a quarter of Him. Immortality is three 
4 quarters of Him in heaven.’ His existence, as separate from 
4 his production, is also evident from the declaration of his 
4 dwelling in the heart, and from that of being endowed with 
4 [eternal] entity. If Brahma were, in his totality, to be held 
4 as a production, then the following text, 4 one is endowed with 
4 [eternal] entity,’ describing the state of sleep, would be 
4 futile, because the altered Brahma must be held to be 
4 transient, and because of the non-existence of unaltered 
4 Brahma. Also because of Brahma not being subject to 
4 sensuous perception, and the mutation, or product, being 
4 subject to it. Therefore Brahma is unaltered. Nor can there 
4 be any violence done to texts which inculcate that He is 
4 without parts, for that very description is inculcated in the 
4 Veda, and received. 4 It is founded on texts.’ Brahma is 
4 dependent on Vedic testimony, not on that of the senses, Ac. 
4 He is to be received as inculcated in the Veda. The Veda de- 
4 scribes Brahma both as unaffected in his totality, and also as 
’ being without part. In worldly things, too. such as stones. 
4 Mantras, medicines, owing to varieties of place, time, and 
4 occasion, powers are seen, productive of contradictory effects. 
4 They can, neither, be understood by mere argumentation 
4 without the indoctrination, that of such a substance, such are 
4 the powers, with such helps, such objects, and for such uses. 
4 What wonder then that the form of Brahma, who is of 
4 inconceivable power, cannot be established but by Vedic 
4 teaching? And the Pauranikas say, 4 one is not to apply 
4 argumentation to topics that are inconceivable ; that which is 
4 above nature is a sign of the inconceivable.’ There the truth 
4 of matters that transcend the senses is based on the Veda 
4 alone. But may it not be said that contradictions cannot be 
4 established even by the Veda, such as the tenet that Brahma, 
4 though without parts, alters, but not in his totality ? If 
4 Brahina be without parts, then, cither he would not alter at 
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4 all, or would alter in his totality. To say that he alters in 
‘ one form, and remains in another, is, by introdueting a 
4 distinction of forms, to say he has parts. With reference to 
4 practice, contradictory injunctions may be both alternately 
4 performed, and so there be no contradiction, the performance 
4 being dependent on the soul itself. But contradictions [in 
4 ontology] cannot be reconciled by means of alternation, for a 
4 substance is not dependent on the soul ; therefore this 
4 doctrine is impracticable. This is no objection — because the 
4 distinction of forms is held to be a creation of ignorance. A 
4 substance is proved to be composed of parts by distinction of 
4 forms created by ignorance. For the moon, observed as 
4 many by the diseased eye, does not therefore really become 
‘ numerous. By a distinction of forms, created by ignorance, 
‘ signifying names and figures, modified and unmodified, and 
* not describable either as that or another , Brahma is held to 
4 be subject to alteration, and other conventional ideas, but he 
4 remains unaltered, in his essential form, superior to all 
4 conventional notions. The expression, that distinctions of 
4 names and forms, created by ignorance, are merely in words, 
4 protects the text about Brahma’s being without parts, from 
4 being outraged. Nor is this text about alteration intended to 
4 set forth alteration, for there could be no [practical] fruit 
4 resulting from such doctrine, but the following aims at set- 
4 ting forth Brahma’s spiritual essence, freed from all conven- 
4 tional notions, for there is a [practical] fruit resulting from 
4 that teaching, viz. (commencing with the words 4 he is a 
4 spirit, not such, not such.’) 4 0 Janaka thou hast attained 
4 fearlessness.’ Therefore there is no fault on our side 1 .’ 
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Another objection is again brought forward : ‘Not so, for 
‘ there must be an object.’ S'ankara says, ‘ He again antici- 
4 pates an objection to the universe being a production of a 
‘ sentient being. The sentient supreme could not have fabri- 
cated this spectre of a world, for efforts must have objects. 
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4 In the world a sentient person, acting on previous delibera- 
‘ tion, is seen to engage, even in small efforts, to say nothing 
4 of great efforts, moved by some objects of his own. There 
4 is also the text concurring with this popular idea , — 4 Every 
4 thing is not agreeable to every one’s desire, but every thing 
4 is agreeable to the Spirit’s desire.’ The effort is indeed 
* a great undertaking, that the world, with its varieties 
4 of high and low, should be fabricated. But if this effort 
4 on the part of the sentient Supreme Spirit be supposed 
4 to have an object of his own, then the all-contentedness 
4 of the Supreme Spirit, taught in the Veda, would be 
4 contradicted. And if such an object be not supposed, 
4 there could not be the effort. Perhaps it may be said that 
4 a maniac, though sentient, is sometimes seen to engage in 
4 efforts, by a default of his understanding, without an object 
4 of his own. The Supreme Spirit may have engaged in a 
4 similar manner. But in that case violence would lie done 
4 to the Vedic doctrine of his omniscience. Therefore creation 
4 from a sentient cause is impossible 1 .’ 
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The objection is thus answered. ‘ But it is only a sport, as 
‘ in the world.’ S'ankara expounds it thus : ‘ By the word but 
4 he repels the objection. As in the world a king or courtier, 
‘ having attained all his wishes, may be seen, in games and 
‘ amusements, to engage in efforts, merely as sports, without 
‘ aiming at any objects, — and as acts of respiration also take 
‘ place naturally without aiming at any other external ob- 
4 jects, — so does God’s effort naturally take place, after the 
‘ manner of a sport, without looking for any other objects. 
‘ The assignment of an ulterior object to God is not consistent 
‘ with reason or Veda. Nor can nature oppose an argument. 
4 Although the fabrication of this spectre of a world appears to 
4 us like a great undertaking, yet to God it is a mere sport, 
‘ because his power is unbounded. Although again with refer- 
4 ence to worldly sports, some subtle object may be imagined, 
4 still no object can be imagined here, for the Veda says, He is 
4 one that has attained his wishes. Nor can the want of an 
‘ effort, or a mad effort, be supposed, because of the texts in- 
4 culcating creation and all power 1 .’ 

44 Please your Highness, continued Sat\ T akama, I must submit 
that S f ankara’s replies to the Sankhya are not at all con- 
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elusive. He commences with logic, but falls back on the 
Veda, and then, at last, when neither logic nor Veda is of 
any avail, he has recourse to the traditional doctrine of his 
school that the world is a fiction of ignorance, that there is no 
real universe, that it is Brahma himself that appears to you in 
the form of the world, just as a rope may do in that of a snake, 
and that there is no creation in reality ! Without going into 
the question of Maya, at present, I shall only say that 
S'ankara has himself argued for the reality of the external 
world, which in most of his answers here he also takes for 
granted, and his arguments lead to the theory that so far 
as the world is a reality, it is itself God. He quotes texts 
which declare that the world is the same as this spirit or 
God. That the world is a reality is a doctrine, he himself 
inculcates elsewhere, and it is only by self-contradiction that 
he can maintain his position against the Sankhya.” 

Bajah . — “ What self-contradiction?” 

Satyakama . — “He says in his reply to the Sankhya, The 
‘ appearance of the Supreme Spirit, as in the form of the three- 
4 fold states, is but an illusion, like that of a rope in the form 
‘ of a snake.’ He says, elsewhere, in his reply to the Bud- 
* dhists, 4 Desirous of denying external objects, they turn 
‘ them into a simile by using the phrase like the externals 
He rebukes the Buddhists for denying the reality of the 
external world, and yet saying that the forms internally per- 
ceived, are like the externals . The rebuke is certainly well 
deserved, for, as he justly adds, no one can say Vishnu Mitrais 
4 like a barren woman’s son ’ But the same rebuke may with 
equal propriety be administered to himself for denying the 
reality of the 4 three- fold states.’ and yet maintaining that the 
Supreme Spirit appears in those forms . To use his own 
w'ords, again, ‘ no one can say that Vishnu Mitra is like a 
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barren woman’s son.’ If the ‘ spectre of a world’ be an 
unreality, Mike a barren woman’s son,’ then it is absurd to 
say God appears in that form. If the 4 spectre* be not alto- 
gether ‘ like a barren woman’s son,’ whatever minimum of 
reality may be ascribed to it, as an object of sensuous percep- 
tion, must so far be material, and if that minimum of material 
reality be solemnly styled God, it must be material pantheism 
to the same extent . 3 

44 But, answered Vaiyasika, neither Vyasa nor S'ankara- 
charya has said that God is a gross material substance.*’ 

“ It is true he has never said that. It is also true that he 
desired that the world should be looked upon as God. not God 
as the world 1 ; but the conversion cannot be altogether pre- 
cluded if Brahma be an undivided and indivisible essence. 
Indeed when the Yedantic doctor brings in his caveat against 
the assimilation of God with the world, he does so as a matter 
of ethical policy. It will only be enhancing the coachman’s 
dignity to give him a royal title. No one in our country takes 
offence on being addressed a king. In truth the word Maha- 
raja has become a mere term of compliment like the English 
Sir. But you will not do well to address the King as a 
subject. That will be a degradation of the royal dignity. This 
is a way of reasoning which ill suits the solemnity of the 
subject. It is only by way of compliment that a subject can 
ever be addressed with royal appellatives, and the appellatives 
themselves have in such a case a gauna, or figurative, sig- 
nification. But if you were seriously and solemnly to call an 
ordinary person your King, as verily and indisputably the 
Vedant does every creature, it would involve the guilt of high 
treason against your rightful sovereign. Even though you did 
not dishonor your King by calling him a subject, still if you 
render royal honors to all his subjects, you virtually degrade 
him by elevating every body else to the level of his dignity. 
Levelling may be brought about in two ways. You may 
either bring down your high places to the level of the low, or 
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you may raise your low grounds to the height of your emi- 
nences. In either case there will be a levelling. And so you 
may destroy the royal dignity either by degrading the king, or 
by unduly exalting the subject. You may not say in so many 
words that God is an impure material substance ; it is impos- 
sible for a cultivated mind so barefacedly to belie our moral 
persuasions as to affirm that God is an impure material sub- 
stance. And yet when the world is pronounced to be identical 
with Him, that revolting doctrine is involved in the declara- 
tion. Men have, since the days of Vyasa, endeavoured to 
refine the grossness of the theory by inculcating that the world 
is an illusion, not a reality. Vyasa however has himself never 
said so, and you, Vaiyasika, yourself read out, at the marriage 
assembly, S'ankarachaiya’s strictures on Buddhistic idealism. 
Whether S'ankara is consistent or not is a different question. 
The case is worse for the Vedant if he has not been able to 
maintain his consistency, if its great champion, while inculca- 
ting that the external universe has the same evidence for its 
reality as the internal spirit, is driven, in his encounter with 
antagonistic objections, to self contradictions. We may 
examine more fully by and by his tenets as to the illusory 
character of the world. I shall simply remark now that even 
if author and commentator had both declared the world to be 
an illusion that would not save their doctrine ; for what would 
then become of S'ankara’ s assertion that there is the charac- 
teristic attribute of entity as a common qualification between 
Brahma and the world. His argument would be destroyed by 
his own pen, if he wrote that the world was not a real entity, 
after having argued that the quality of entity in the cause, 
Brahma, is found in the effect, the world, — the only common 
attribute which he could cite in defence of his theory against 
the Sankhya.” 

A'gamikci . — “ But what inconsistency could there be in the 
saying that God projected this spectre of a world, which has 
an illusory entity, but is himself a real entity and no illusion?” 

Satycilcama . — “ S'ankara himself has told us that there is no 
medium between entity and non-entity 1 . If an illusion means 
no thing , then it is a mere play on words to speak of illusory 
entity. In case you pronounce the world to be a mere illusion, 
it cannot have the quality of entity as a common characteristic 
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attribute with Brahma. Besides what is the doctrine under 
discussion? Is it not this, that Brahma is not only the author 
or efficient cause, but also the prakriti , or substance, the sub- 
ject matter of the world ? If the world be an illusion projected 
by himself, he cannot be its substance or subject matter. The 
Mayi, or conjurer, may be the author, he cannot be the sub- 
stance of the illusion by means of which he beguiles or deceives 
you. If it be a sensible illusion, its substance or basis, however 
subtle, must also be an object of sensuous perception, and 
therefore material. And if the Mayi is himself both the sub- 
stantial and efficient cause of his illusion — if the illusion be 
himself, — and it is at the same time an object of sensuous 
perception, then the projector must also be an object of sensu- 
ous perception, or in other words material.” 

The chobdar now came in and said that pundit Tarkakama 
was waiting in the public hall, desiring to confer his bene- 
diction on the Rajah. 

“ Show him into this room,” said the Rajah. Tarkakama 
entered the room and pronounced his benediction. As soon 
as he was comfortably seated, his highness said, “we are 
discussing the Yedant doctrine. Satyakama contends that 
it inculcates materialpan theism.” 

Tarkakama . — Material pantheism ! There is no word for 
matter in the whole Vendant, nor in the Sanscrit language.” 

Satyakama . — “ That may be true, but the idea conveyed 
oy the word matter exists both in the Yedant and in Sanscrit. 
The external world, as the object of sensuous perception, 
corresponds to that idea, and the external world is declared 
to be God. This is material pantheism. What again can 
the word prakriti mean but matter? And God is, in so many 
words, called th e prakriti of the world.” 

Tarkakama. — “But what objections can you have to the 
opinion that all this, the whole universe, is God?” 

Satyakama. — “If you say the external world is identical 
with God, then there cannot be a God over it, and the 
assertion involves the Sankhya theory of there being no 
God besides or above the universe, which is described as a 
spontaneous production from nature. The assertion would 
amount to atheism, for if there be no God besides the world 
itself, there can be no God over and above it. Or if you say 
the world is God in the same sense in which froth is water, 
you affirm that it is consubstantial with God, which is saying, 
in other words, that the material is consubstantial with the 
spiritual, — that matter and spirit are the same substance. 
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This is a clear contradiction in terms, and involves the very 
confusion of ideas, which all our philosophers call a false 
notion. If again you say that the world is God because it is 
an emanation from Him, then in case you call that emanation 
a substance or thing, it must so far be a part or particle of 
the divinity. The divinity cannot then be an integral sub- 
stance, devoid of parts, or incapable of increase or diminution, 
for the smallest particle must still be a part, the separation of 
which, as at the creation, must be a diminution of the Deity, 
and its reunion at the dissolution an increase of the same. But 
you declare rightly that God is devoid of parts, member, 
or body. Or if you say that the world, as an emanation 
from Deity is absolutely nothing, a mere charm, so that its 
separation involves no decrease, nor its restoration any 
increase of the divine substance, then you not only contradict 
Vyasa’s and Sankara’s own arguments for the reality of the 
world, but you maintain that which is falsified by- every 
branch of evidence to which appeal can possibly be made 
in a discussion between man and man. If, finally, you declare 
in a gauna , or figurative, sense that the world is God, only 
meaning thereby that it bears witness to, and is dependent 
on, the power and wisdom of God, you ought, in order to 
avoid the possibility of mistake on such a solemn subject, 
clearly and unequivocally to confess, at the same time, 
that the world is not and can never be really and essen- 
tially God — that the formula ‘thou art He,’ is not only not 
maha-valeya or a great mysterious saying, but that it is only 
a complimentary atyukti or hyperbole, — that the knower of 
God is not and cannot be God, — and that God and the 
universe are distinct substances as Creator and creature. 

“ But Sankaracharya insists on the identity of the soul 
with God in a literal sense of the term. He says that 
identity is not founded on a mere community of attribute 
or quality, whereby a small thing may be classed as one with 
a greater ; nor is it a mistaking of one thing for another, as 
when it is said, Mind is Brahma, A'ditya is Brahma. Neither 
is the identity founded on any occasional acts of assimilation, 
or absorption, such as the resolution of things into the atmos- 
phere, or the vital air, as it is heard in the Sanvarga vidya : 
‘ The atmosphere is the great receptacle. When fire blazes 
‘ up, or is extinguished, it is resolved into the atmosphere, 
‘ when the sun sets, it is resolved into the atmosphere, 
‘ when the moon sets, it is resolved into the atmosphere. 
‘ Whatever dries up resolves itself into the atmosphere. The 
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‘atmosphere receives them all.’ Nor again is that identity 
after the fashion of vicariously taking the consecrated butter 
for the woman, as in the New and Full moon sacrifices. If 
the unity of the soul with Brahma were taken in these factiti- 
ous senses, violence would be done to texts teaching the 
substantial unity of the soul with God, such as, ‘Thou art He,’ 
‘ I am Brahma,’ ‘ This soul is Brahma 1 .’ 

“The Vedantic theory, continued Satyakama, is simply a 
delusion. It is itself avid yd , conflicting with what logicians 
call accurate knowledge. A writer of no mean authority says ; 
‘ Thou art verily rifled, 0 thou animal soul, of thy understand- 
‘ ing, by this dark theory of Maya, because like a maniac, thou 
‘ constantly ravest, ‘ I am Brahma.’ Where is thy divinity, thy 
‘ sovereignty, thy omniscience? O thou animal soul ! thou art as 
‘ different from Brahma as is a mustard seed from Mount MeruV 
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Certainly the idea we have of God, and the experience we have 
of the visible universe, are widely different. God, you rightly 
sa}% is without body, and without parts. The universe has 
both. God is not an object of external perception. The 
universe is. You cannot see, hear, or touch God. You may 
the world. God is immutable. The world is changeable. 
God is not subject to decay. The universe is. The two there- 
fore can neither be identical nor consubstantial. They do not 
bear the relation which earth and jar, gold and neckchain, yarn 
and cloth, sea and froth, bear to one another. I thought the 
simple citation of passages which contain such extravagant 
sentiments would be a sufficient refutation of the theory. 
That was the reason of my not adding many remarks of iny 
own. If all this be God, then matter and spirit are one. 
What a confusion of ideas this must be ! What criteria for 
the distinguishing of truth and falsehood will then remain ?” 

Tarkakama . — “ If you mean that the Vedanta destroys 
differences and distinctions, you confess to a fact which is 
the glory of the system. It does obliterate distinctions and 
differences.” 

Satyakdma. — “ I cannot conceive what glory there can be 
in obliterating distinctions that exist essentially, or in identify- 
ing things naturally different. The writer I have just cited, 
adds on this point: ‘Thou art a finite soul, He is infinite. 
‘ Thou canst occupy but one space at a time, He is always 
‘ every where. Thou art momentarily happy or miserable, He 
‘ is happy at all times. How then canst thou say, ‘ I am He ?’ 
‘ Hast thou no shame 1 ?’ The self-denying devotee, the sensual 
voluptuary, and the blood-thirsty tyrant must be the same 
according to your theory, because each is God.” 

Tarkakama .- — “ The Vedanta never encourages a voluptuary 
to sav, I am God. It only teaches that the knower of God 
becomes Brahma.” 

“No one can become , said Satyakama, what essentially he is 
not. You must allow me to quote another passage yet from 
tiauda-jnmidnancla. ‘ Glass is glass, stone is stone, shell is 
‘ shell, silver is silver. There can never be a cessation of their 
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‘ distinctive notions. Never does a S'udra, although devotedly 
4 worshipping Brahmins, without intermission, become himself 
‘ a Brahmin. He may obtain a little merit, but the S'udra 
‘ race cannot attain to Brahminhood 1 / There is no such thing 
as a transmutation of individuality. If the Vedanta teaches 
that certain men may each become God by the knowledge of 
Brahma, but that every man is not God, it teaches what is 
simply an impossibility. 

“ Again S'wetaketu was assured, 4 Thou art He/ before he 
was perfected in knowledge. Hence it is .acknowledged by 
implication that he was essentially God. S'ankara distinctly 
taught this by repudiating any other sense of the soul’s unity 
with God. 

“ All men must thus be identical, because each soul is 
essentially God, whether it be aware of it or not. This is an 
inference which, as I have just shown, I am not gratuitously 
deducing from your principles. Those who think with you 
have drawn it themselves. But that all are identical is 
disproved by the very fact of this conference. On no trust- 
worthy evidence can you or I say that we are the same 
individual. We have every possible kind of proof to believe 
that we are separate persons. The difficulty we feel in 
agreeing on vital points is itself no small evidence of what 1 
say. But even if we could agree in all things — if we were of 
one heart and one mind, we would still continue separate 
personalities- If you were pinched, I should not feel it. If 
you saw a fine sight, I should not participate in your sensation. 
Our hearts might be so knit that we should perfectly sympa- 
thize with each other ; and so when you communicate your joy 
or your sorrow I may be a partaker of it. But it would be a 
gross error to say we are identical. That error is involved in 
the theory that every person is God. 

“ Kamila says rightly, that souls are manifold, because of 
varieties in condition. The scholiast S'ankara MisTa says on 
that aphorism : ‘ Souls are manifold. Why ? Because of 

‘ varieties. One is respectable, another poor. One is happy, 
4 another miserable. One is high, another is low. One is a 
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‘ scholar, another a clown. These varieties, which cannot he 
‘ reconciled with the unity of the Spirit, prove the distinction 
4 of souls 1 .’ 

“ Consider the moral consequences of the pantheistic 
doctrine. The founder of the system himself is anxious that 
his followers should still continue in the performance of the 
duties they owe to God and man. But if God and man be 
indentical, then there can be no relation in life to give rise to 
the notion of duty. If there be only one essence in the world, 
then, 'who will regard, or honour, and whom?’ — says the 
Upanishad. Where there is a difference of personality, one 
can perform certain offices to another. Such an interchange of 
offices is impossible where all are one 9 . It would be absurd to 
say that one can adore or worship himself. In truth Yedantic 
authors have boldly asserted that they are subject to no law, 
no rule, and that there is no such thing as virtue or vice, in- 
junction or prohibition. 

“ Ponder now the drift of your theory. To give up all distinc- 
tions between right and wrong — all morals, all religion, all 
science, all philosophy — would be to reduce human nature to a 
chaotic state — to destroy the bands of society, and outrage the 
sanctity and decency of domestic life. Once more I remind you 
of w T hat the pious authors, already cited, says : ' If I and the whole 
'universe be God, then you and I are one. Then my wealth, 
' my children, my wife, must be our common property, without 
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‘ any distinction. If, again, there be such unity, how can there 
‘be injunction or prohibition? If you are decided that there is 
‘ no difference, then what faults have the Buddhists commit- 
ted 1 ?’ What barrier can you oppose to the encroachments of 
bad passions, if men are to be persuaded that there can be 
in reality no law binding on any individual ; that virtue and vice, 
right and wrong, are mere vydvahdrika , or conventional ideas, 
founded on misapprehension ; that no one can do good or evil 
to his neighbour, there being no such thing as a neighbour, for 
all are one. ” 

Rajah . — “Is it fair, Satyakama, to deduce far-fetched infer- 
ences of an immoral tendency from a system which repudiates 
such tendency? Can you show on any respectable authority 
that principles of an immoral tendency have been practically 
deduced from the doctrine of the soul's unity with God ? " 

Satyakama . — Without making any remarks on your high- 
ness’s first question, 1 shall only say, in reply to the second, 
that I think I can show that inferences of an immoral tendency 
have been deduced from the Vedant doctrine of the identity of 
the creature with the Creator. The Upanishads do not allow 
the possibility of any offices being done by one person to 
another. This is in itself a denial of all kinds of duty or obli- 
gation. And it is S'ankaracharya’s own argument when he 
justifies the inequalities found in the world by the plea that 
God and the world being essentially one, there can be no such 
thing as injustice ! 

S'ankara’s argument has again been enforced in another 
way in the S'ri-Bhdgavata , second only, perhaps, to the 
PancJia-ratra, in point of authority as a text-book of Bhdga - 
vatas. These theosophists receive the pantheistic element 
of the Vedant, notwithstanding their peculiarities in other 
respects. The character which they set up as the incarnation 
of the Supreme Being was a foul pattern of sensuality and 
lust. No community can encourage such sensuality without 
bringing instant ruin on itself. Now the Bhagavatas do not 
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say that sensuality and lust are themselves innocent. How 
then do they justify the irregularities of the youthful Krishna? 
Chiefly by relying on the theory of pantheism. King Parik- 
4 shit asks S'uka, ‘ The Lord of the world became incarnate 
‘ with a view to establish virtue and put down vice. How 
‘ could he, then, the preacher, tlie author, and the keeper of 
‘ the bridges of virtue, behave so inconsistently, and dally 
‘ with other men’s wives?’ S'ukadeva says in reply, 4 He who 
‘ lives within the cowherdesses, their husbands, and indeed 
4 all embodied souls, is the rightful owner and possessor of 
‘ the sporting body 1 .’ This is a practical application of the 
pantheistic dogma of the Upanishads and the Brahma-sutras, 
at which one cannot help looking aghast, and your highness 
will allow it is a serious warning against the reception of that 
dogma.” 

Tarhakama . — “ But S'uka does not say that the example 
of Vasudeva can be safely followed by a mortal. 4 He who is 
‘ not himself divine should not commit such acts even in his 
4 mind. If a mortal were foolish enough to do so, he would 
4 perish as inevitably as if one, not being Rudra, took the 
‘ sea-produced poison. The words of the gods are true, their 
‘ acts only occasionally right. What is agreeable to their 
4 words, the wise are to observe in their conduct 2 .” 

Satyakama , — 44 It will be practically hard to persuade men 
to observe the precepts of those whose examples they are 
instructed to avoid. But the gods (Is'icaranam ) , spoken of 
in the plural, necessarily include other persons than Vasudeva, 
and they represent a dignity, certainly within the reach of 
mortal ambition, according to the transcendental system of 
Bhagavata pantheism. 4 Every thing is Krishna from Brahma 
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to a bundle of grass 1 .’ So that every person can consider 
himself Bhagavan, and, as such, claim the same liberty 
of action as Vasudeva. Especial mention is made of the 
dignity of the Guru, or spiritual preceptor, who is entitled to 
equal honor with Krishna himself*. The Gurus and other 
men of note in the Vaishnava community, eagerly accept the 
honor thus conferred on them, and do not scruple to avail 
themselves of the privilege, therewith joined, of following 
Krishna’s example. I do not wish to pry into the secrets of 
society* but it is no breach of charity, or departure from 
decorum, to notice what appears on the surface. Men there 
are who profess to have abandoned the world for the sake 
of their Bhagavan, and who are sometimes regarded as having, 
even in life, earned a sort of equality with him. They are 
then considered as Prabhus, or Lords, and females are never 
wanting who glory in the title of seva-dasi, or ministering 
slaves, and who take as much pride and delight in placing 
their tan , man , and dhan , (body, mind, and wealth) at the 
service of those prabhus, as the cowherdesses of Vrindavan 
had ever done in devoting their whole selves to Krishna. 

“ Suka himself adds in justification of Krishna, that if sages, 
* who emancipated from the bondage of works by contact 
‘ with the dust of his own lotus feet, and by the peculiar 
‘ power of yoga , or contemplation of personal unity with him, 
‘ are cat liberty to act as they please, then what restraints could 
1 be imposed on the body voluntarily adopted by the * god 3 ?” 
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liajah , — “ But I am not yet satisfied that Vyasa did not 
elsewhere say something in modification of this apparent 
assimilation of God with the material world.” 

Tarkakdma . — “ S'ankaracharya says plainly that the Uni- 
verse is an illusion. How could he materialize the Deity by 
his doctrine ?” 

Satyakama . — 4 4 He falls back on that traditional teaching 
only with a view to answer objections. He does not assert it 
as a primary doctrine of his school. It is only when logic 
and Veda both fail, that he betakes himself to that theory. 
In order to arrive at right conclusions on this point, we must 
discriminate between Vyasa the founder, S'ankara the com- 
mentator, and the minor commentaries and elementary 
treatises, of the system. That the Vedanta doctrine was very 
much modified by the successors of Vyasa, no one in his 
senses can deny : and therefore it is a great historical inac- 
curacy to attribute to the founder the doctrines contained in 
the Panchadas'i, and little manuals such as the Vedanta Sara 
and the Paribhasha. Vyasa repeatedly identified the world 
with God, and contended strenuously for the reality of the 
external Universe. 

“The characteristic doctrine of the Vaiyasika Vedanta is 
that God being himself the efficient and substantial cause of 
all things, the universe is necessarily eonsubstantial with Him, 
The characteristic doctrine of later Vedantists, (the vedanti - 
bruvas , or the so-called Vedantists, to use Vijnana Bhikshu’s 
term 1 ,) is that the Universe is but an illusion, projected by 
God, and is itself God. It is no doubt in reference to Vyasa 
himself that the master spiritualizer, Gaudapada, says, in his 
Karika on the Mandukya Upanishad, that- ‘it is contemplaters 
of the creation who consider this to be an expansion of God 2 .* 

“I confess I cannot speak of the commentator’s teach- 
ing with the same confidence as the founder’s. S'ankara- 
charya lived at a time when the pantheism of the original 
Vedanta had been much modified by the general reception of 
the Buddhistic doctrine of Maya. In expounding the Sutras, 
S'ankara, while stoutly contending for the doctrine delivered 
by Vyasa, and opposing the idealism of the Buddhists, could 
not maintain his consistency in his conflict with the Sankhya, 
and so allowed himself, in some respects, to diverge from the 
old doctrine. He spoke of the world as the creation of Avidya, 


1 See note t page 313. 
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or ignorance, thereby giving some reason to the followers of 
the Sankhya to charge him with inconsistency, and although 
he has generally avoided calling the universe itself an illusion, 
he has in one or two places, at least, described it as^ such. But 
by speaking of the world as the creation of Avidya , he did not 
necessarily deny its reality. The Brahminical mind had from 
times immemorial found it difficult to believe that great 
exploits could ever be performed without some impulse, contra- 
distinguished from reason and deliberation, and akin to Avidya, 
The passions and emotions were supposed to be the very 
opposites of reason and discrimination ; and, long before the 
rise of philosophical schools, Indra, fabled as the lord of heaven, 
was supposed to have been equal to his great efforts, (one of 
which at least involved the act of creation,) only because he 
had been under intoxication 1 ! 

“ S'ankara, however, does not use the favourite phraseology 
of later spiritualizers, that the illusion is neither existent nor 
non-existent. His own ideas of substantial reality are marked 
by an exactitude, utterly at variance with such a loose proposi- 
tion, — a mode of talking which, as Kapila rightly says, becomes 
none but idiots and children. 2 

“ S'ankara’s view of substantial existence is very different 
from that of spiritualizers who distinguish vydvahdrilca , or 
conventional, from pdmmdrthika , or real, existence. The 
terms are indeed found in his writings, but he has not techni- 
cal ized them after the fashion of the Paribhasha and the 
Vedanta Sara. To prevent mistakes, however, 1 must add 
that great as my admiration is of S'ankaracharya’s talents, 1 
cannot repose much confidence in his opinions, he has so often 
contradicted himself on points of vital importance. You know 
how he has reasoned, against the Buddhists, that waking sen- 
sations are essentially different from dreams, and yet, in his 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika on the Mandate y a Upa- 
nishad, he follows that writer in comparing our waking sensa- 
tions of the world with dreams, and joins him in placing 
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‘ contemplaters of the creation ’ in opposition to ‘ contemplaters 
of the chiet good, who take no interest in the creation’ I 1 ” 

Rajdli . — “ But you say Yyasa does not inculcate the doctrine 
of Maya in his sutras. I have read of an English scholar's 
citing one in proof of that doctrine.” 

Satyakama .' — “The 3rd of III. ii. was cited by Colonel 
Kennedy, but under a great mistake. It reads thus : * But 

k it is a mere illusion, because its reality does not appear by the 
‘ whole of the properties of real substances 2 .’ The latter 
part is of course elliptical. As the Colonel was not satisfied 
with S'ankara’s explanation, let us consider the Sutra in 
detail. The 2nd Pada of the 3rd chapter commences with 
discussing the question whether the ideas which arise in the 
mind in dreams are real, as are those which arise in the waking 
state. ‘ In the intermediate state [between sound sleep and 
waking, i.e. y in dreams] is there a real creation ? for it is so 
said 3 .’ S'ankara proves by citing a Vedic text that the ‘ inter- 
mediate state’ means a dream. He thus expounds the question 
contained in the Siitra : * There is the doubt, Is the creation 
(or ‘ imagination in breams) real, as is the case in the waking 
‘ state ? * * * for the Veda says so 4 .’ The question is repeat- 
ed in the 2nd Sutra where reference is made to other Vedic 
passages, seemingly inculcating that dreams are real. In the 
3rd Sutra (that which the Colonel quoted) the author decides 
the question by declaring that a dream is a mere 4 Maya,’ or 
delusion, for its reality is not established by the collection of 
proofs by which real substances are distinguished. 

“ The late liajah Bam Mohun lioy interpreted the last men- 
tioned Sutra after the manner of S'ankara, in his Bengalee 
edition. He thus translates the question contained in the 1st 
Aphorism : ‘ Since the creations in a state of dreaming are 
4 like God’s works, let them also be true, like His other crea- 
‘ tions. This question he determines in the following Sutra. 
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4 Those things which are presented in a dream, are mere 
‘ illusions ; for, of those which are seen in dreams, the reality 
4 is not sufficiently manifest/ Thus the very Sutra, which the 
learned Colonel had cited to prove his theory, proves precisely 
the contrary by implication. The author of the Vedanta calls 
dreams maya> or illusions, because they are unlike the realities 
perceived in the waking state. 

44 To me, however, spiritualistic pantheism, as it is called, 
I mean that which Col. Kennedy attributes to the Vedanta, 
appears scarcely better than material, or that which the 4 so- 
called Vedantists’ are anxious to disown. For it is as great a 
departure from truth, and as dangerous an error, to spiritu- 
alize matter, as it can be to materialize the spirit. You shrink 
from the idea of identifying the visible world with God, because 
the material world is not, and cannot be, a spiritual substance, 
much less, God, and because such an idea is subversive of the 
very first principles of religion. But is it not equally erroneous 
to say that the world is false, that all our senses are under a 
deception, and that God has deliberately projected certain 
appearances for the very purpose of practising that deception V 
I am quite sure it is equally subversive of the interests of 
religion and morals. And I may add it is more dangerous, 
because more insidious in its plausibility. For there can be no 
religion, there can be no devotion, without a subject and ail 
object. There must be the devotee, and there must be the 
object of devotion. If however the world is a nullity, if the 
human soul itself is a mere reflection, then I ask in the words 
of the Upanishad, who will worship , idiom , and how ! ” 

44 The successors of Vyasa, who were unwilling to iden- 
tify matter with God, and therefore pronounced the 
world to be an illusion, were aware of the difficulties connected 
with their new position. The denial of a world, which was 
evident to all our senses, was itself so much opposed to nature 
and common sense, that they taxed their ingenuity, as far as 
they could, to qualify thai denial. They introduced the terms 
oyavahdrika and paramdrthika , or conventional and real ex- 
istences, in order to save their doctrine. The former they 
attributed, the latter they denied, to the world. If asked, how 
all this can he God , — they would tell you the material world 
was a Maya , an illusion, and that by not recognizing any 
visible entity, they virtually inculcated nothing but monotheism. 
But the true inference from their position was — not unity of 
Deity, but unity of being. 

44 If however charged, on the other hand, with the absurdities 
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so well set forth in the Vedwctn mocla tarangini , they instantly 
shift from their position, and tell you they did not entirely 
deny the visible world. It had an existence in vyavaliara, 
though it was > para mar tha tali, no reality. 

“ But the soul of man itself has no other than vyavaharika 
existence. Do you think you are an entity ? — You may be one 
in popular parlance — } r ou are not so paramarthatah , in reality. 
‘ This one, says the Vedanta Sara, which, fancies itself to be 
‘ agent and patient, and passes to and fro between this and the 
‘other world, is called the vyavaharika jiva, or conventional 
soul 1 .’ 

“ The inference from the principles of this spiritualistic 
pantheism is inevitable, that in the sense in which the material 
world is existent, it is identical with God ; and since it is 
existent in the same sense, and quite to the same extent, as 
the human soul is existent ; it must be God in the same sense 
in which a human being is not a non-entity. The Yedantist 
ma } 7 solemnly swear by his life that the universe is God ! The 
profound thinker, I have already cited several times, suggests, 
that the asserter of may a, if called on to declare, after the 
manner of jury-men, whether such and such persons, being 
guilty of theft, are to be punished by the King, will affirm on 
his oath that the whole is a tissue of falsehood 2 . 

“ Vyasa’s Vedanta was an unsuccessful attempt to reason 
from nature up to nature’s God. The aphorist was certainly 
a contemplater of the creation and its wonders. He eyed the 
world — was struck by its reality and beauty, and fancied that 
it proceeded from God, as a spark proceeds from fire, or froth 
from the sea.” 

Tarkakama. — “ But how can you avoid the train of thought 
which passed in Vyasa’s mind ? How can you deny that the 
universe is to God what the spark is to fire, and froth to the 
sea? It must have a substantial cause, and if you deny that 
God is its cause, will you prefer to be an atheist ?” 
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Satyakama . — “ I do not think one needs be in such a 
dilemma. It is not necessary to be an atheist in order to meet 
the Vedantic conclusion with a negative. It is quite sufficient 
for all purposes of theism to consider God as the efficient cause 
and author of the world, without going the length of pro- 
nouncing it to be consubstantial with Him.” 

Tarkakama . — “ How could God make a substantial world of 
no substance f' 

Satyakama . — “ I will simply refer to Vyasa’s own aphorism, 

‘ Like the gods and others.’ He maintains that it is possible 
for gods, Rishis, and others of great power to produce effects 
by their own volition. Why could not the Supreme Being 
likewise create, by the exercise of His own will, the Universe 
before us, as a real substance — dependent indeed on Himself, 
and differing from Him infinitely , (for who, save God Himself, 
can fathom the gulf that separates the self-existent from 
the created ?) and yet real, not deceptive, or fallacious ? No 
other conception of creative power is worthy of the Almighty. 
All other theories of creation are, not only unnecessary, 
but liable to insuperable objections and difficulties. It was 
only to escape from those difficulties that the successors, of 
Vyasa had recourse to the viaya-voda of Buddhism. But if 
they escaped one error, they ran headlong into an opposite one. 
In order to preserve the spiritual purity of the God whom their 
founder had identified with the visible world, they denied the 
reality of His productions ; not remembering that unless the world 
were originally received as a real effect, its cause could never 
have been deduced by human reasoning. Nor could there be 
any pious intuitions in a soul, that, in the plenitude of Vedantic 
knowledge, would deny its own existence. Howsoever deduced, 
whether aetiologically or morally, the truth of God’s existence 
would, as an article of human belief, be affected in the same 
proportion in which the reality of the visible world and of the 
human soul was denied. The Vedantist forgot that the moment 
the effect was denied, the ground on which the deduction of the 
cause rested was cut away ; the instant the deducer’s existence 
was doubted, his moral persuasions lost all their value. 

“ If the Vedantism of Vyasa, who was a ‘ contemplate!’ of the 
creation,’ materialized, and thereby degraded, the Divinity, the 
pantheism of Gaudapada, who 4 took no interest in the creation,’ 
deified humanity. I for one will not undertake to say which of 
the two is, physically, the grosser error, — morally, the more 
pernicious delusion, — or, theologically, the more dangerous 
doctrine.” 
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Tarkalcdma.— “ Excuse my repeating a question which I put 
last night, but to which you gave no distinct reply. Does not 
even a shadow betoken some reality which has cast it, or a 
reflection point to its substance ? The world, though itself a 
mere shadow, may prove the existence of God as its sub- 
stance/’ 

Satyakama . — “If you mean by the word reflection, or 
shadow a reflection, or shadow, of God, as 8'ankara suggests 1 , 
I shall only remind you of the learned commentator’s own 
admission in his scholia on the Taittiriya 2 . He allows that 
God, being Himself infinite and without form, cannot have a 
reflection, or cast a shadow — especially as there cannot be a 
medium or receptacle for such a reflection or shadow'. If, 
again, there could be such a receptacle, would it not be mate- 
rial, and if it were identified with God, would that not be a 
material pantheism ? 

t Now there can be no such thing as a substance existing 
conventionally , but not really . Things there may be, existing 
in the opinions of men, or implied in their conduct, but if w r e 
deny their reality, w'e can only mean that they are mere fancies, 
and therefore not actually existing substances. S'ankaracharya 
has said, w r hat it is impossible to gainsay, 4 that the question of 
‘ the reality of a substance is not dependent on human notions. 

4 It depends on the substance itself. To say of a post that it 
‘ is either a post, or a man, or something else, is not to 
‘ enunciate the truth. That it is a man, or something 
‘ else, is a false notion. That it is a post is alone the truth, 

‘ since it is dependent on the substance itself. Thus the deter- 
1 mination of an existing substance depends on the substance 
4 itself 3 . It must either exist, or not exist, whatever men may 
say or think. In fact conventional, as opposed to real, can 


1 See p. 371. 
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only mean imaginary, in other words, false. It is conventional, 
even with the followers of Bhashkaracharya, to say that the 
sun mounts the udaydcliala (or the eastern mountains) in the 
morning, it is a vyavahdra , or custom, to say so, though they 
know very well that it is a mythological fable. There are no 
such eastern mountains, notwithstanding their vydvaharika 
existence. So also with reference to eclipses, it is a vyavahdra , 
or popular custom, to believe that the solar or lunar orb is in 
the giant’s grasp, and, on that belief, to perform certain cere- 
monies. But here what is a vyavaharika truth is, in essence, 
a gross error.” 

Tarkakama . — “ But the cases are not parallel. When the 
Vedanta tells a person that while he is in society he ought not 
to slight what is vyavaharika , it merely means that conven- 
tional rules ought not to be set aside. Will you not acknowledge 
that a man’s duty may vary with his position ? A man in 
a state of ignorance must perform the duties attached to that 
state, and he must not aspire after the rights of the truly 
wise.” 

Satyakama . — “You mean you will not allow the astronomer 
to evade the performance of puras'charana ! But the question 
at present is not respecting a man’s duty, but the truth of 
substances. Whether duties may vary, as S f ankara admits, 
we shall consider bye and bye — but, as that eminent commen- 
tator says, it is impossible for physical realities to change with 
the notions of society. Objective truth is independent of the 
subjective man. 

“ The moment you deviate from this unalterable rule of 
truth, you can have no confidence in any reality. What evi- 
dence can you have even of spiritual reality, but from traces 
of spiritual agency visible in the world, or from moral convic- 
tions in the mind itself ? If you falter in your admission of 
those traces, and of the real existence of that mind, how can 
you be sure of any truth ?” 

Tarkakama. — “ When the Vedantist says that every thing is 
false which is not Brahma, or when he says the visible world, 
and even the human soul, ha xe vyavaharika, not paramdrthika, 
existence, he merely means that nothing can have the kind 
of reality which God has.” 

Satyakama . — “ When you say that the human soul and the 
visible world have a different kind of reality from the reality 
of God, and then add that both are God, you talk simply in 
unintelligible language. If the two classes of reality are differ- 
ent, then what do you mean by identifying them ? 
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“No fallacy is more insidious than that of ambiguity, 
in ascribing two different meanings to the same word, 
and in the same argument. If you say the universe is 
of the same substance with God, and that the soul is iden- 
tical with the Supreme Being in the strict sense of the 
term, (excluding the figurative senses olsamput &c.,) then you 
must either unduly exalt the world, or grossly degrade the 
divinity. In either case you strike at the root of Dkar- 
nia } or duty. You cannot, with any fairness or consistency, 
impose upon persons duties which on your own theory are im- 
possibilities. Whether you acknowledge the universe to be God, 
or deny the existence of every thing that is not Brahma, you 
can have no law, no ethics, no discipline.” 

Tarkakama . — “ We allow that a man in a state of ignorance 
is bound by laws, rules, and duties.” 

8. 44 You allow that which your better sense contradicts. 
You hold that in truth there can be neither law nor lawgiver. 
The bolder spirits among you glory in denying injunctions or 
prohibitions.” 

T 44 When a man arrives at such a state of knowledge he 
needs no law.” 

8. “ How can you prevent a sensualist from being en- 
couraged in his evil course by your doctrine 

T. “He has no right to deviate from the path of his 
duties.” 

8. “If you tell him so, he will only wonder you can keep 
your countenance, while you lecture him to do that which your 
better sense pronounces to be an illusion, a fabrication of 
ignorance. May he not say that since whatever he does must 
be an illusion, he had better remain satisfied with that which 
suits his pleasures best V What can you with any consistency 
say in order to exhort him to holiness of life V ” 

1\ “ 1 will tell him that if he goes on at that rate, he will 

never enjoy Brahma.” 

S. “Do not say, 4 Never’, for you hold that at general 
dissolutions, every thing is swallowed up by Brahma. Whether 
a man be good or bad, he cannot help enjoying Him on those 
occasions. The stream, whether turbid or limpid, must flow 
into the ocean.” 

T. “I will remind him of what Vyasa says that if he attend 
to his duties, he might be much more quickly emancipated 
from the bondage of the world.” 

S. 44 Which in itself is nothing. The soul is no more in 
bondage than the crystal in the vicinity of blue cloth is 
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tinged 1 . If there be no world, there can be no bondage. Your 
spiritual pantheism again is a libel on God. You say the 
world is a maya, an illusion, and that God is the mayi, the 
conjurer who thus deceives you. Is it not grossly revolting to 
our moral feelings to say that God has deliberately projected a 
false appearance with a view to beguile rational minds of His 
own creation V And if the world be a mere spectacle — a mere 
charm — why again dignify it by the appellation of God?” 

The sun had, by this time, got very near to. the western 
hills, and was about to give rest to Aruna and his horses by 
betaking himself to the mountain summit. The liajah desired 
us to lodge for the night in his gardens, where the requisite 
utensils would be provided for our evening prayers, and where 
a Koolin Brahmin had charge of the culinary department — “ so 
competent for the office,” said his highness, “ and — without 
the least injury to animal life, that if the Mlechas could have 
but made sure of such dishes every day, the world would at 
ouce have got rid of the butcher’s profession.” 

Leaving the liajah in his palace, we came to the gardens, 
and attended first to our evening duties, and then proceeded to 
consider our physical wants for the night. But here a diffi- 
culty presented itself. The ingenious member of our sacred 
fraternity, at the head of the culinary office, was of the Vaidic 
S'reni. Vaiyasika, who was a Uadi , and A'gamika, who was a 
Varendra, were, as matters of course, obliged to deny them- 
selves the dainties of the royal kitchen. Tarkakama said that 
although he was of the same s'reni as the pro visioner royal, yet 
lie could not persuade himself to taste food prepared by one 
who was a S'udra’s hireling cook. As for myself, 1 had been 
so long in the habit of observing your close practiee of abso- 
lutely refusing to partake of food, dressed by strangers, that 1 
excused myself by telling the Koolin president of cookery, 1 
had been accustomed to Hindoostani dishes, and had lost all 
relish for those of Beugal. Satyakama accordingly engrossed 
to himself all the good things which, the liajah said, required 
only to be tasted, in order to put a stop to the slaughter of 
dumb creatures for the table. We had to cook each for him- 
self. All being of different s'renis , no one could perform that 
accommodating office for another. Utensils and raw materials 
were liberally and richly supplied, and we soon prepared every 
thing we could possibly require, and passed the night merrily 
and joyously. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

My last letter informed you of our doings on the day we 
spent at the Rajah’s house. I shall now report to you what 
passed on the morrow. We had scarcely done our prescribed 
duties of the first prahara , (or, quarter of day,) when the 
adhikari , in charge of the garden, came, and said, that the 
Rajah had sent a Jemadar to communicate his remembrance 
of us in the private-audience chamber. We responded to the 
summons, and repaired to that chamber. His highness was 
engaged in conversation with a Dandi , who had taken to his 
staff the year before, and, giving up his home, had ever since 
been performing the exercises of a Yogi in the hope of attain- 
ing to Samadhi and Nirvana. On our reaching the audience- 
chamber, and taking our seats, the Dandi turned to Satyakama, 
and spoke as follows : “ The Rajah has told me of the 

discussion you had yesterday. 1 will not deny that your 
arguments have some force, but I still feel, that on several 
important points, you have totally misapprehended our views. 
l r ou say there is no medium between reality and unreality, 
and that, if we call the world an illusion, we cannot argue 
from it as a reality. You say we cannot be sure of any 

truth if we consider the world an illusion, and the human 

soul a mere Vydvahdrika jiva. You also argue that on our 
theory no one can have a motive for virtue, nor can there be 

such a thing as law or duty. You accuse us too, of gross 

inconsistency in talking of emancipation from a bondage which 
in reality has no existence, because the world is itself an 
illusion. 

“Now, whatever Vyasa or S'ankaracharya may have said 
on the nature of substantial existence, I can point out a 
palpable middle term between reality and unreality. There is 
such a thing as a self-subsisting independent existence, and 
there is such a thing as dependent existence. The former we 
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attribute to the Deity, the latter to the world. We accordingly 
say, emphatically, that He alone is sat, or really existent. 
He lives paramdrthatah. We add that the world is asat, that 
is, not real in this absolute sense, because it is not self-subsist- 
ing, and therefore transient. And yet we do not pronounce it 
to be such an unreality as that we could not argue for any 

truths founded on its existence. It is certainly real, in some 

sort ; for it is producing actual impressions on the senses, and 
surely we may with logical propriety deduce the existence of a 
tirst cause from an illusion ; for how could the illusion be 
produced without the agency of a cause? It requires to be 
accounted for as much as any phenomena on your hypothesis. 
Then again as to the human soul, the recipient of the impres- 
sions occasioned by the illusion, whatever the Vedanta Sara 
may say, we do not attribute to it a mere vydvahdrika 

existence ; nor do we consider it as part of the Universe, for 

the human soul is consubstantial with God. With reference 
to practical duties, our theory cannot disturb them, for how- 
soever the ignorant voluptuary may argue to the contrary, we 
say, what every thinking man will readily understand, that in 
the state of avidya, the observance of duty is the safest, and, 
when avidya is removed, and the soul gets the fulness of 
divine illumination, the violation of duty will be as impossible 
as its observance unnecessary. Nor can you justly say that 
we toil to no purpose in seeking for emancipation from a 
bondage, which, notwithstanding its illusory character, produces 
real apprehensions and fears in the mind. We are actually in 
terror under its influence, and therefore it is said, ‘ 0 Janaka, 
thou hast attained fearlessness !’ ” 

ISatyakdma . — “ I think, revered and learned Sir, the new 
explanations you have introduced into the Vedant philosophy 
fail to impart to it any additional strength. Your view of the 
Vedanta appears to be derived from foreign sources, and is 
therefore somewhat different, not only from Vyasa’s and 
S'ankara’s, but also from the minor treatises, such as the 
Paribhasha and the Vedanta Sara. It is impossible in a 
general refutation of a system to anticipate every thing that 
an individual follower of the doctrine, especially one who is 
acquainted with other systems of philosophy, may conceive in 
his mind, apart from the positions laid down by leading 
expositors. Your philosophical principle seems to be that 
which Kapila recommends in Sankhya Sutra iv. 13. * Not- 
‘ withstanding much reading of S'astra, and much instruction 
‘ from tutors, one is to take the substantial part only, like the 
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‘ bee 1 .’ The bee Hies from flower to flower and takes only 
the melliferous matter. Yon seem to be collecting ideas in 
the same eclectic way. Now it would be a great historical 
inaccuracy to give to such a collection the name of Vedantism. 
But as you have unbosomed yourself so frankly, I am bound 
to tell you what I think on the subject. 

“ That God’s existence is independent and self-subsisting, 
is a doctrine which you cannot hold more firmly than myself. 
If by adding that the world has a dependent existence, you 
only mean that the world is a created, and, therefore, not a 
self-existent, substance, it is impossible for us to differ on that 
point either. You cannot then call it an illusion, for surely 
God is able to create a real substance by the power of his will. 
Why must you compare Him with a conjurer, that calls up an 
appearance, having no existence except in a deceived imagin- 
ation ? Why should you limit His power by such an unworthy 
comparison ? If your meaning be that the world has no 
existence but in human ideas, cognitions, or impressions, then 
that is the very theory of the Buddhists winch has been so 
successfully refuted by S f ankaracharya. I can only repeat 
that eminent philosopher’s language, that the world has an 
existence, independent of human notions. 

“ Assuming, however, that the only difference in point of 
real existence that you desire to establish between God and 
the Universe is the necessary one of Creator and creature, 
my objection to the Yedantic tenet, that the Universe is identi- 
cal with God, does not lose its force at all. That identification 
would, on the theory now before us, clearly amount to material 
pantheism. It must either be a degradation of the Creator, or 
a deification of the creature. 

“ Since, again, you call the world an illusion, I do not 
understand how* you can reconcile such language with the 
notion of its existence (however dependent) as a creature. For 
T still contend that an existent creature cannot be an illusion. 
An illusion may, as an effect, prove the agency of a cause. 
That I do not deny. But the phantom, as S'ankaracharya 
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himself admits, must have a medium, a really existing medium, 
separate from its projector. The medium then must be a 
second substance, and so contradict your theory of one essence 
without a second. The medium, again, must be something 
material, for the illusion is an object of sensuous perception, 
and, if 4 all this ’ be God, the material medium must be deified 
too. Supposing, however, the world to be an illusion and 
no-thing, what do you mean by saying, All this is God ? What 
can be the drift, what the motive of such an assertion ? What 
truth can you explain, what knowledge can you impart, what 
object can you attain by calling that to be God which you are 
convinced is a no-thing? What can you be possibly aiming at 
by saying, almost in the same breath, 4 every thing from 
Brahma to a bundle of grass is false,’ and again, 4 every 
thing, animate or inanimate, from Brahma to a bundle of grass 
is Krishna, i.e ., God ?’ 1 

44 When, moreover, calling the world an illusion, yon still 
contend that it has perils which require to be remedied by a 
laborious process of philosophy, your argument is simply 
unintelligible.” 

Yogi . — 44 Even an illusory peril may produce real fears in the 
mind. So long as a man is subject to such fears, the peril 
must be considered real , and remedied accordingly.” 

Satgakama . — 44 Well how do you propose remedying the 
illusory peril ?” 

Yogi. — 41 By teaching that nothing is existent but the Supreme 
Being. All else being a vanity, as the Javans say. Allah 

has , balci halts (God is sufficient, the rest is vanity).” 

Satyakama . — 44 But the Javans do not say that the world is 
an illusion. They call it a vanity, because it has nothing solid, 
nothing abiding, nothing worthy of love or attachment. You 
again contend that the vanity is God. The Javan theory may 
have a tendency to lead men to look up to God as their only 
refuge from evil, but your theory teaches there is no real evil, 
or the evil is God himself, and, there being one essence alone, 
no possibility of law or duty.” 

Yogi. — 44 But we do admit both law and duty. We tell men 
that, so long as they are in a state of Avklgd , or ignorance, it 
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is safe for them to conform to the duties of their respective 
classes.” 

Satyakama . — “ People look for what is practically safe when 
they are in a dilemma. The deluded subject of Maya , whom 
you wish to reclaim, will naturally ask, why you speculate on 
what is merely safe, or expedient, if you are sure the world is 
an illusion, and there is no real evil? To tell a man that he 
must do his duty, merely, because it is safe to do so, is in fact 
to tell him that he is not bound by duty. It is to lose sight 
altogether of the definition of duty. Duty is what ought to be 
done. Such a duty, that is to say strict duty, cannot however 
exist where all is illusion, but Brahma. Duty presupposes the 
existence of two parties, the person bound by the duty, and 
the party to whom he is bound. The question of the Upani- 
shad, however bold in setting duty at defiance, is, on its own 
principles, unanswerable, Who will regard , whom, and how ! 
Do yon think yon will produce any impression on your neigh- 
bour by playing fast and loose with him on points of duty ?” 

Yogi . — “If my neighbour is determined to act like a deprav- 
ed person I cannot help it. If he be a mass of corruption, 
nothing will save him.” 

Satyakama . — “But how can you expect better things from 
Maya ? How can there be a real mass of corruption, either, if 
all is illusion but Brahma? I of course believe that not your 
neighbour only, but all men are naturally depraved, though 
capable of the highest improvement. And it may be expected 
of a scheme propounded for the amelioration of the human race, 
that it will meet the disease with which our race if* afflicted, 
and work on the affections of our nature, so as to promote vir- 
tuous and restrain vicious inclinations. But this service can 
never be performed by a system which confounds all distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, by pronouncing every thing to be an 
illusion but Brahma. 

“ What again is the precise meaning of your theory of maya ? 
What is maya ? Is it a deceptive power, or is it the deception 
itself? Is it the illusion by which you are deceived, or is it the 
delusive influence through which God presents the illusion to 
your senses ? S'ankaracharya appears to take it in the sense of 
a delusive influence, the instrumental cause of the illusion — 
for he talks of the world as a creation of ignorance. This is 
something like the old story of Indra’s propping up the heavens 
in a state of intoxication, but, in this sense, the creation itself 
may be a substance. A real and abiding effect may be pro- 
duced under intoxication.” 
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Yogi . — “We say it is either no-thing, or a distorted reflec- 
tion of the only one thing existent, that is God.” 

Satyakama . — “Is it not an extremely low view of the 
Divinity to say that He appears to us in the form of the world, 
that He has projected a distorted reflection of Himself with a 
view to delude His rational creatures ? We are all agreed that 
religious errors are the most serious of all errors, and of all 
religious errors, the greatest must be that which consists in a 
false notion of the Divine attributes. Is it possible to believe 
that God would deliberately produce such an error in his crea- 
tures by projecting a distorted likeness of Himself ? 

“ And here allow me to direct your attention to the opinions 
which Ramanuja expressed on this point. He, like yourself, 
had abandoned the pleasures of the world, and looked for a 
higher spiritual position than most men think of. It is not 
for me to say anything as to his success, but his remarks on 
the subject of our present discussion, as recorded by one of his 
followers, will perhaps have some weight in your estimation 1 . 
‘ In the recesses of all s'astras we are told of both knowledge and 
‘ ignorance, of virtue and vice, of right and wrong sciences. 
‘ Thus we see [opposites in] pairs every where, and God and 
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4 the soul are also notoriously so. How then can they have 
‘unity? Let holy men answer this with a candid mind. The 
4 word tat (it) stands for the ocean of immortality, full of 
4 supreme felicity. The word twain (thou) stands for a miser- 
4 able person, distracted in mind, through fear of the world. 

4 The two cannot therefore be one. They are substantially 
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‘ different. He is to be worshipped by the whole world. Thou 
1 art but His slave. There can be no designation, nor sub- 
4 stantial existence, nor definition, where there is no foundation 
4 or reason. How can Brahma be understood or inferred on 
4 the theory of Maya ? His existence we deduce as the author 
1 of the universe, for all this appears, on the evidence of infer- 
1 ence, to have a cause. This earth must surely have an author, 

* for, like pots and other things, it is but a production. Mark 
‘ the great difference between the Lord, and men, working 

* with axes, choppers, and ploughshares. These are sore 
‘ troubled by the six waves of their passions. They toil, and 
‘ labour, and are exhausted. He effects every thing by a mere 
‘ turn of his brow. How could there be an image or reflection 
4 of the Infinite and spotless One ? How could the Veda, 
‘ either, declare the merit and demerit of a non-sentient (reflec- 
4 tion), or the reflection itself be a subject of pain or pleasure ? 
4 There may be a reflection of a finite substance ; how could 
4 there be such a thing of the Infinite ? Bamanuja, the first 
1 among great men, condemned this theory of an image and 
4 reflection. That his opinions were not received by great men 
4 makes them only still dearer. I am sometimes happy, some- 

* times miserable. He, the [Supreme] Spirit, is always happy. 

* Such is the discrimination. How then can two distinct 
‘ substances be identical ? He is an eternal Light, without 
‘ anything to obscure it — pure, the one superintendent of the 
‘ world. But the animal soul is not so. Thus a thunderbolt 
‘ falls on the tree of no-distinction. How canst thou, oh slow 
‘ of thought ! say, I am He, who has set up this immense 
4 sphere of the universe in its fulness? Consider thine own 
4 capacities with a pure mind. Can a collection of infuriated 
4 elephants enter into the stomach of a musquifco ? Whose art 
4 thou? Whence art thou come? What is the connection of 
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‘ this bondage of the world ? Ponder these questions in thy 
4 mind, give up the way of the erring. By the mercy of the 
4 Most High a little understanding has been committed to thee, 

4 it is not for thee, oh perverse one, to say, therefore I am God. 

4 That would be, as if some wickfed person, having received 
4 [from a king] , elephants, horses, and infantry, were to form 
4 the intention of usurping the royal dignity. Some sophists, 

4 sunk in a sea of false logic, addicted to evil ways, labouring 
4 to bring about the destruction of the world by false state- 
4 ments, themselves deceived and deceiving the world, say I / 
4 am God, and all this universe is God. Their wicked device 
4 is now abundantly exposed. To speak of a void of qualities 
4 in the ocean of qualities ! Oh theirs is like the stream of a 
4 flock of sheep. Having made a separate paraphrase of the 
4 sutras, they are deceiving the followers of their own doctrine. 

4 All the qualities of sovereignty and activity are eternally 
4 God’s. He is therefore one endowed with qualities (guni ), 

4 how can He be nirguna , or devoid of qualities? The asser- 
4 tion of the void of qualities is mere disputation. A substance 
4 without attributes, like the sky-flower, is never admitted 
4 either in the Veda, or in the world. If the Vedas were to 
4 set forth such an object, they would no longer be any authority. 

4 As the stone, or utensils, and the sacrifieer are instruments 
4 of a sacrifice, so is this theory of no-attribute or no-duty an 
4 instrument for the obstruction of Pharma or virtue.’ 

44 To these extracts I shall only add a few passages from 
liamanuja’s own philosophical work. With reference to the 
pantheistic dogma, that individual animal souls are but 
reflections of the Supreme Spirit, he says ; 4 Some persons 1 , 

4 betaking themselves to the doctrine of God’s being the only 
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‘ entity, have come to the conclusion that animal souls are 
‘ but reflections of the one Supreme Being. Their happiness, 

‘ misery, and other conditions are owing to their different 
‘ receptacles, just as the same face may appear, variously, 

‘ small, large, obscure, and blear, when reflected from various 
‘ gems, swords, and looking-glasses. * * This difference 

‘ in condition is [they say] owing to a fabricated distinc- 
* tion. Now, it may be asked, whose fabrication is it ? 
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‘ Not surely God’s, for He is incapable of such fabrication, 
‘being Himself pure knowledge. Nor can it be the animal 
‘soul’s, for then there would be reciprocal support [i. e>, a 
‘ vicious circle] ; thus, the soul itself is dependent [for its 
‘ existence] on the fabrication, and the fabrication is owing to 
‘ the soul.’ 

“ Ramanuja asks again, ‘Of the soul, fabricated by ignor- 
ance, who is the fabricator? This ought to be determined. 
‘ Not surely the ignorance itself, for it is inanimate. Nor the 
‘ soul, for then it would be a case of self-fabrication, because 
‘ [you say] the soul is the object of the fabrication by Ignor- 
‘ ance, after the manner shell and silver. If you sav God is 
‘ himself the fabricator of the notion of soul, then you intro- 
‘ duce ignorance into the Deity. And, if you do not introduce 
‘ ignorance into the Divinity, [may I ask] whether God looks 
‘ on souls or not ? If he does not look, then [the Yedic 
‘ description of] the creation of varieties of names and forms 
‘after observation, is falsified. If you say he looks [on the 
‘ fabricated souls] then, since the one integral Brahma cannot 
‘ look on souls without the intervention of ignorance, you 
‘ necessarily talk of his ignorance. Therefore the theory of 
‘ distinction founded on maya and ignorance is refuted. For 
‘ even the conjurer (mayi), Brahma, cannot look on souls 
‘ without the intervention of Ignorance. Nor can the conjurer 
‘ delude others without seeing them. Nor can a maya itself be 
‘ the means of observation on the part of the mayi, or conjurer. 
‘ The instrument of its delusiveness is observation of others. 
‘ But you will say that the maya of Brahma, bringing about 
‘ his observation of souls, is the cause of the soul’s delusion. 
‘ Then the maya, bringing about the observation of others on 
‘ the part of the one integral self-apparent Brahma, is, in other 
‘ words, his ignorance. You may say that ignorance is the 
‘ cause of a wrong observation, but maya, which only brings 
‘ about an observation, on the part of Brahma, of all besides 
• him being false, is not the cause of a wrong observation, and 
‘ therefore there is no ignorance in him. But you cannot say 
‘ that when the moon is seen as one, it is seen as two, even if 
‘ there be ignorance in the cause. If Brahma saw every thing 
‘ to be false besides himself, he would not think of deluding it 
‘ again. For none but a mad man would study to delude that 
‘ which he knew to be false.’ 

‘ Why again, asks Ramanuja, ‘ should this useless idle delusion 
‘ be exercised [by God] ? If you say, as a sport, [I ask again] 

‘ why should a being of unbounded joy engage in sport ? If 
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4 you retort that sports are found in the world to be engaged 
4 in, only by men whose enjoyments arc full, [I reply] this 
4 does not hold good here, for none but mad men would enter- 
4 tain the sportful sentiment in a case where the objects of 
4 sport are admitted to be unreal and illusory, and the sporter 
4 to be real, and himself the projecter of the illusions.’ 

44 Beware then, my dear Sir, of the consequences of playing 
fast and loose on such questions as these. To say that God 
has projected an illusion for deluding his creatures, or that, 
being essentially nirguna , or devoid of qualities, He becomes 
active under the influence of maya, is equally opposed to 
godliness. You cannot, if you believe Him to be all Truth, 
allow the possibility of His projecting a deceptive spectacle ; 
nor can you, if you believe Him to be all knowledge and all 
power, assent to the theory of His making anything under the 
influence of aviilyd , or ignorance, which cannot but be akin to 
the mad effort which S'ankara repudiates 1 * , and which can- 
not differ essentially from the intoxication attributed to Indra.” 

Yogi . — 44 The right way to look on our doctrine is to contem- 
plate its drift We say that God alone exists, because He is 
the only independent reality. We say again that the world is 
an illusion, because it is transient, impure, and corrupt. We 
say also, each, He is myself and I am He 8 , because, by 
becoming one with God, we desire to escape the perils of the 
world, and the lusts of the flesh.” 

Satgakama . — 44 1 can have no objection to your use of the 
most exclusive terms that human language can supply, to 
express the self-dependent existence of God, as the only eternal 
essence. You may also adopt the strongest words you can find, 
to express the vanity of the world, because of its transiency, 
impurity, and corruptibility. All I contend for is, that you 
must hold both those ideas with their proper limitations. God 
is self-existent and eternal. You may emphatically call Him 
the sat, you may say He is sat in a sense in which nothing 
else is sat . He is an entity in a sense in which nothing else is 
an entity — for he is eternal and self-existent. But you must 
remember the proper limitation of the doctrine. God is the 
eternal sat, but if sat be taken in its grammatical sense, as the 


1 See page 370. 
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present participle of the verb as (to be), then the world is also 
sat y or existent, as a creature, though not eternal, and so, 
strictly speaking, God is not the only sat . 

“ Nor must you forget when you call the world a vanity, an 
empty vanity, because of its transience, impurity, and corrupt- 
ibility, that there is a limitation here too, beyond which you 
cannot advance a single step without falling into serious errors. 
Use the strongest words you please, to indicate its transience 
and impurity, but remember that though transient, it is still 
existent, and though corrupt, it is capable of purification, and 
that it is only with a view to that purification that one is 
bound to study and meditate what is right and true. You 
must not forget that our notion of divinity, however intu- 
itive, is educed and fashioned from the exhibition of God’s 
power in the world before us. To deny that world is to deny 
the premises on which that notion is founded. Our ideas of 
omnipotence and omniscience likewise pre-suppose the exist- 
ence of many things as products, in esse or in posse, of an 
efficient power, and as objects of a searching knowledge. 
Would it not be absurd to talk of all power and ail knowledge, 
if nothing existed, or was to be done or known ? To den} r the 
world is therefore to deny the power and wisdom of God. 

“ And while you may entertain the highest possible notions 
of the divine existence, and the lowest possible view’s of the 
world’s entity, you must avoid the strange inconsistency of 
identifying the tw 7 o opposite ideas, and teaching that all this, 
which is no-thing, is the only thing existent. Such opposites, 
as Eamanuja very properly says, can never be unified, and, if 
they could be unified, then Brahma might, alternately, be pro- 
nounced to be false, and the universe, to be true 1 ! Nor must 
you encourage frail and corrupt humanity to say, I am God.” 

Yogi . — “ The frail and corrupt humanity says, 4 He is my- 
self and I am He,’ because it thereby endeavours to detach 
itself from the Universe. We say to a person 4 thou art He,’ 
because v T e wish him to meditate on his heaven-born preroga- 
tive as an immortal spirit, and to rise above the w T orld. The 
more he rises above the world, the more is he assimilated to 
the divine nature.” 

'O 
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Satyalcama . — “ It is no doubt a grand truth that the more 
a person rises above the world, the more he approaches the 
divine essence. But here too there is a limitation beyond 
which one may fall into the greatest impiety under a semblance 
of godliness. The human soul, though immortal, is still a 
creature. It may, by rising above the world, approach, but it 
can never attain, the divinity. The creature can never rise to 
be the Creator. The highest aspirations may be entertained, 
and piously entertained ; only they must be short of aspiring 
after the divinity itself. 

“ You, Sir, who have left your home, and cut asunder all 
earthly ties, — you have no doubt taken a step which, under 
further light from heaven, and with the divine blessing, may 
guide you unto all truth, and lead you to God. You may thus 
attain a position hereafter which angels may covet for them- 
selves, and I heartily wish you all spiritual success. But 
perhaps you will allow me to remark that certain ties are 
bound up with duties to society and to those whom God has 
placed under our protection. Such ties cannot be cut asunder 
with impunity. And I cannot, under any circumstances, say 
to you, thou art He — without being guilty of treason against 
God, nor can you accept such assurance without impiety, and 
without the greatest self-deception, for you are not, and can 
never become, — though you may attain the highest state which 
a creature can attain, yet, I repeat, you can never become — 
God.” 

Yogi . — “But what state short of the divinity can be free 
from transience and impurity ? If a high place in heaven be 
all that we are permitted to aspire after, the reward of know- 
ledge can be little better than that of ignorance. Earth with 
all its faults is not essentially worse than Indra’s palace, one 
of the highest seats in Heaven.” 

Satyakama . “ Heaven, my dear Sir, such as the Pur&nas 

describe, with the corrupt attendants of Indra, is certainly not 
a place to be desired. But why shall we accept that corrupt 
description of the Puranas ? Why may we not look forward 
to a heaven, which, as the direct manifestation of God’s 
presence, is itself stable and enduring, — the residence of 
myriads of immortal souls that have obtained deliverance from 
earthly troubles, and that are now unceasingly contemplating, 
admiring, and lauding the divine perfections ? Our ancestors 
used the word suvarga for heaven, which meant good company. 
Swarga may have been derived from suvarga as swarna (gold) 
is from suvarna . At any rate why may we not believe that 
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there is a heaven answering to the literal meaning of that 
word— a good company, a holy company, neither transient 
nor impure — such as shall endure for eternity ?” 

The Yogi turned toward the Rajah and said, ‘‘Your high- 
ness will excuse me, if I leave the discussion of these questions 
in the hands of your Pundits. Satyakama’s words, and 
Ramanuja's sentiments, suggest certain considerations on 
which I would rather exercise my mind in retirement, than 
carry on a debate in this assembly. Blessings on the Rajah 
and his household ! Salutation to the Brahmins !” So saying 
he bowed, and left the room. 

A few minutes after the Yogi had thus abruptly left the 
room, the Bajah said, “ The Dandi, you must remember, is a 
practical pantheist. He seeks to carry out in his life, what 
S'ankara discusses in his book. Our philosophical works are 
written chiefly by controversialists. They give us no insight 
into the practical man. Such an insight can only be found in 
the life and conversation of men like this Yogi.” 

Satyakama. — “ Please your highness, pantheism appears to 
be the very antagonist of the practical man. It is a sheer im- 
practicability. It is incapable of being carried out in life. I 
can only wonder, when I hear of a person exhorting his 
neighbour to follow the discipline of pantheism. Every teacher 
that addresses his pupil, Saumya, (0 gentle youth!), every 
pupil that addresses his master, Bho Bhagavan (O Sir), every 
author that writes, iti chen-na (if this be said, I deny it), 
every commentator that pleads for his author’s texts, every 
argument in reply to a hostile opinion, every warning and 
every assurance, is a testimony against pantheism, is a practi- 
cal protest against the dogma that the universe is God, or that 
whatever is not Brahma is a phantom — against the theory of 
adwaita , (unity). There could be no teaching, no commentary, 
no controversy, no lecture, no warning, no assurance, if one 
only being existed in the universe, and nothing else. The 
very terms vyavaliarikct and paramarthika, which were in- 
vented in defence of the system, bear testimony against it, by 
testifying to the existence of the community in which the 
vyavahara is found. Here then we see that every thing, in 
which human knowledge consists, is opposed to the Vedant, 
and this means that the Vedant is falsified by every descrip- 
tion of proof, admissible in human argument. It is opposed 
to those things which (S'ankara himself being judge) are 
established by all manner of evidence. The Vedant, in fine, is 
in conflict with fact and argument. The very texts which set 
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forth the spirituality of God by means of negations, which say 
he is without parts, without works, without faults, without spot l , 
prove, by implication, the existence of a world in which there 
are parts, agencies, faults, and spots. Why otherwise the pro- 
test against such things being attributed to the Deity ? No one 
makes a protest against Vishnu Mitra being taken for a barren 
woman's son. 

“ The three-fold means which S'ankara himself dogmatically 
sets forth in his A'trnopades'a are all conclusive evidences 
against his own doctrine. ‘ Pondering the Guru's words, 
* thou art the Supreme Being, endowed ‘ with such and 
‘other attributes,' and receiving the text of the Vedas, ‘I 
‘ am God,' having thus in three several ways, i.e., by the 
‘ precept of the guru, by the word of God, and by bis own 
‘ contemplation, persuaded himself I am God,’ he became liber- 
ated 9 .’ If there be the least reality in this esoteric description, 
it militates against the doctrine of one being, for here three 
parties are mentioned, the Guru, the pupil, and God. If as all 
our philosophers are agreed, and, as S'ankara says also in the 
catechetical tract I have just named, that ignorance, or bond- 
age, consists in thinking that to be the spirit which is not 
spirit 3 , then that very delusion pervades the text (‘ this whole 
world is a spirit,'), which that great Vedantist quotes, and on 
the strength of which he counsels all who have brought them- 
selves under that delusion, to act as they please, and assures 
them that no one could impose any prohibitory law on them 4 . 
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“Your highness may have heard of a vulgar notion among 
the lower orders of our countrymen, that certain princes (your- 
self among others) are endowed with the privilege of annually 
committing one or more homicides (the number being supposed 
to be specified in your patents from the foreign office) without 
being called to account. S'ankaracharya, however gives, in 
his charter of Vedantism, unlimited liberty of action, without 
reckoning. There it appears a far more terrible privilege than 
what the peasantry think you to be invested with. But we 
find it is naturally limited by the restrictive rules of admission 
to the privileged class. And certainly the standard of qualifi- 
cation for matriculating in the Yedantic College is'high enough. 
The first rule of initiation is renouncement of all desire of 
enjoyment, here or hereafter. In the catechetical lecture, 
already cited, S f ankara tells us how this qualification is obtained. 
‘By a lucky chance, or by some peculiar merit, a man gets 
‘ through the ceremonial acts enjoined in the Vedas, and thereby 
‘ his mind is freed from desires .’ 1 Another qualification is faith 
or confidence in the words of the guru and the Vedas. Now, I 
contend, if these rules of initiation be truthful, then the doctrine 
of one being is necessarily falsified, for they pre-suppose the 
existence of the guru and of all things which are necessary for 
the performance of the Vedic ritual ; and if the rules are them- 
selves illusory, the Vedantic initiation must itself be an illusion, 
and if the initiation be false, the indoctrination must be false 
too — for he only gets knowledge who has got an acharya (tutor) 2 . 
The Vedant will not allow that its grand consummation can be 
brought about without a qualified tutor. If there be no acharya, 
there can be no teaching, and if the indoctrination is a delusion, 
the conclusion of this spiritual exercise, i.e., mukti , must be the 
grandest of delusions, and the whole system of Vedantism, ail 
its texts and sayings, its precepts and promises, its acharya 
and adhikari (qualified pupil) are therefore built, like a house 
(as Bamanuja suggests 3 ) upon an imaginary mathematical line ! 
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But is there such a creature as a real Vedantist to be found any 
where? Is there any man, can there be any person, who 
seriously thinks he is God, and that all else is false ? What 
does he do with his eyes and ears ? Does he see any thing ? 
does he hear any thing ? does he feel any thing ? A Vedantist, 
if he cannot answer these questions, has no right to say any 
thing to any body.” 

Rajah . — 44 But to put a historical question, — I did not under- 
stand before that the Bhagavatas rejected pantheism, as 
Satyakama has just shown from Ramanuja, and Gauda- 
purnananda.” 

Satyakama . — 44 Please your highness, I did not mean that 
all the Bhagavatas rejected pantheism. Ramanuja and his 
followers alone rejected it, but others, e. g., the Ramanandis, 
accepted its dogmas. Ramanuja himself held some of the 
tenets connected with pantheism. Only he would not allow 
that the universe, or the human soul, was God.” 

Rajah . — "What pantheistic doctrine then could he hold !” 

TarkaJcama . — "He allowed that at general dissolutions the 
world was absorbed in the Divinity, but denied that it could be 
unified with it. Thus, ‘Many flavours of trees, there are in 
4 honey, but separable from it. How otherwise could it remove 
‘ the three-fold disorders ? Souls, in like manner, are absorbed 
4 in the Lord at the dissolution, but are not unified with Him, 
4 for they are again separated at the creation. As there is a 
‘ difference between rivers and the sea, between sweet and salt 
4 waters, so is there a difference between God and souls, because 
4 of their characteristic distinctions. Rivers, when joined with 
4 the sea, are not altogether unified with it, though they do 
4 appear inseparable. There is a real difference between 
4 salt and sweet waters. Men cannot discriminate between 
4 milk and water, when the two are mixed up, but the swan at 
4 once makes out the separation between milk and water 1 . In 
4 the same manner when souls are absorbed in the Supreme 
4 Lord, Brahma, at the dissolution, the devout, contemplating 
4 the Guru’s words, can make out the difference. Even milk, 
4 when mixed with milk, and water with water, do not obtain 
4 unification, merely because they are supposed to be unified. 


4 There in a common saying among the Hindus that if a cup of milk be present- 
ed to a swan (hansa), it will take the milky substance alone, leaving out the 
watery. 
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‘ Neither do souls, when absorbed in the Supreme Being by 
‘ virtue of meditation, obtain identity with Him. So say all 
pure-minded saints 1 .’ ” 

Satyakama. — ‘'Another objection of Ramanuja was to the 
following effect. It apparently militated, however, as much 
against the idea of an eternal succession of worlds, or ages, and 
against the eternity of individual souls, as against pantheism. 
‘ It is inconsistent,’ says he, ‘ in the asserters of unity to 
‘ speak of tutor and pupil, and to say that some are emancipate 
‘ ed, others in bondage, for since the succession of ages past is 
‘ infinite, even if you allowed a single case of emancipation in 
‘ each age, all souls must have been already emancipated, and 
‘ none left in bondage. If it be said that souls are also infinite, 
‘ hence there are some still in bondage, — what is meant by 
‘ this infinite ? Innumerable, will you say ? That cannot be. 
‘ For although because of its multiplicity, it appears innumer- 
‘ able to persons of little knowledge, it is capable of being 
‘ numbered by God w T ho is omniscient. To say He cannot 
‘ number it, would be to say He is not Omniscient. If you 
‘ say that souls being themselves innumerable, it is no denial 
‘ of God’s Omniscience to say He does not know a number 
‘ which does not actually exist, I reply that there cannot be 
‘ a want of number where things are separable. Souls must 
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‘ have a number, since they are separable like grain, mustard, 
4 pots, and cloths 1 . 5 

44 Ramanuja contends strenuously against the doctrine of 
unity, and the arbitrary manner in which its advocates 
alternately pronounce the universe to be no reality and God. 
He accordingly exhorted men to renounce the theory of 
Adwaita, or unity of being, and acknowledge that of Dicaita V’ 

Tarkakama . — “ And also to devote themselves to the worship 
of Hari 3 .” 

Iictjah . — 44 What then is the point of difference between the 
Ramanandis and the Ramanujas ? I thought they both united 
in some common point in opposition to the Vedant.” 

Tarkakama . — 44 Your highness is right. All Bhagavatas, 
Ramanandis as well as Ramanujas, maintain that God subsists 
in an eternal body which is His essential form. 4 It is heard,’ 
say they, 4 in the Puranas, that all this proceeded from the 
4 lotus-navel of God. Hence is his body proved, for how could 
4 there be a navel without a body 4 .’ Ramanuja thus writes in 
defence of the doctrine of God’s having an eternal corporeal 
form. He answers the objections brought forward by those, 
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who contended that God could not have a corporeal frame 
without being subject to growth and decay, pleasure and pain, 
like animal souls. 4 The corporeal frame 1 of the animal soul/ 
4 says he, 4 is not the real cause of the sound or unsound state 
4 of its physical system, nor of its liability to pleasure or pain. 
4 The real cause is the virtuous or vicious acts committed by 
4 itself. That which is said in the Veda, 4 the corporeal is not 
4 free from pleasure and pain/ has reference to the bod} 7 , 
4 received in consequence of previous acts. But the Veda also 
4 speaks, elsewhere, of the essential corporeal form of the eman- 
4 cipated soul, free from the bondage of works. 4 He becomes 
44 of one form, or of three forms. If he desire the world of the 
44 fathers , he wanders there, eating, sporting, indulging.’ 
44 Here there is no smell of evil, or vanity. And as to the 
44 Supreme Being, free from sins, although in his gross and 
44 subtle forms, the whole universe be His body, still there can 
44 be no smell of the bondage of works in Him, nor again of any 
44 evil or vanity. It is as in the world, — the liability to pleasure 
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“ and pain is not owing merely to corporealness on the part of 
“ subjects, who (the king being himself the ruler,) enjoy or 
“ suffer from his kindness or severity, according as they submit 
“ or not to his government. Thus says the Dravida commen- 
“ tator, ‘ As in the world, when there is a terrific plague of 
“ gnats in the country, the king’s body, unceasingly fanned by 
“ punkhas, is not affected by the evils, and he can govern his 
“ people at pleasure, and enjoy perfumes and other good things 
“ which his subjects cannot procure, so also the Lord of the 
“universe (God), with the chamara of his own power in mo- 
i€ tion, is not affected by evils, but can protect the various 
“ worlds, and command enjoyments, not within the reach of 
“ any others.” Here the Ramanandis and Ramanujas stand 
on common ground. But they soon part company. The 
Ram&nandis assert that God is both saguna and nirguna. 
Tulasidasa, one of their own popular poets, strongly inveighs 
against those, who, like the Ramanujas, reject the theory of 
nirguna , or void of qualities. And he thus explains how 
saguna and aguna are reconcileable. ‘ There is no difference 
‘ between the saguna and aguna . Thus do the Munis, Puranas, 

‘ sages, and Vedas say. He who is void of quality and shape, 

‘ who is invisible and uncreated, the same becomes joined with 
‘ qualities out of love for His devotees. But how can one who is 
‘without qualities become joined with qualities? Even as 
‘ water and ice and hailstones are not different substances 2 .’ ” 
The orderly now came and said that the Kumar (the Raja’s 
son) was coming with two new friends whom he was desirous 
of presenting to his highness. The prince entered the room, 
in a minute or two, prostrated himself before his father, intro- 
duced his friends, and then remained standing for several 
minutes. On the Rajah giving the order, he took a seat with 
the young Baboos that accompanied him. His Highness told 
them that we had been debating on the doctrines of the Vedant, 
and gave a summary of what had been advanced on both sides 
of the question. On hearing the summary, one of the Baboos, 
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A’dhunika by name, made the following remark : “ I will not 
allow that the Vedanta is pantheistic in any sense of the term. 

I will not undertake to decide whether pantheism is right or 
wrong. If I do so, I may possibly be pronouncing judgment 
against some of the brightest intellects of the age. But I can 
boldly say that the Vedanta does not necessarily partake of 
either material or spiritual pantheism.” 

Vaiyadka.— ' Do you mean to say that Vyasa and S ? ankara 
do not inculcate the identity of the world with God.” 

Aclhunika. — “ I do not deny that that is the teaching of 
Vyasa and S f ankaracharya. How could you suppose for a 
moment I was ignorant of it. But the Vedanta Dars'ana of 
Vyasa is of no higher authority than * the Nyaya, Sankhya, or 
4 any other Dars'ana, or school of Hindu philosophy. The 
‘ Vedantie schools of Vyasa maintain the doctrine of the con- 
‘ substantiality of the human soul with God, and support their 
‘ opinion by several citations from the Vedas. The Nyaya 
‘ school admits the distinct nature of the soul and maintains 
‘ its position by citations from the same Vedas ; to jumble up 
‘ together the Upanishads, which are parts of the revealed 
‘ Vedas, and the Vedanta Dars'ana of Vyasa, the creation of 
‘ man, as things of equal authority, is not proper 1 .’ I am not 
an advocate of the Vedanta founded by Vyasa. I am for the 
system contained in the Upanishads, the pure Vedant. Ours is 
the old system of the Vedas. Vyasa’s is of yesterday. We wish 
to return to the old paths, from which Vyasa and S'ankaracharya 
had diverged so much. Why do you stare? Has not your 
highness heard of ‘ the German reformer Luther’ 2 ? He main- 
tained that the adherents of the Pope had corrupted the simpli- 
city of the Bible, and he sought to return to the primitive 
religion. Our aim is similar. We wish to revert to the original 
system of the Vedas.” , 

“ Is it then your aim, asked Satyakama, to restore the wor- 
ship of fire, air, and the heavenly bodies ?” 

“ No, that is contained in the Mantras, and other ceremonial 
parts of our S'astra. Our system is in the Upanishads.” 

S . — “ Are the Upanishads then older compositions than 
the Mantras ?” 

“ People are accustomed, said A'dhunika, to call the Vedas 
eternal. I cannot undertake to say the Upanishads are older 
than the Mantras.” 


1 “ Remarks” on a Lecture on Vedantism by Rev. K. M. Ranerjea. 

2 The Reformer Newspaper. It was established more than thirty years ago 
in Calcutta and professed to be based on the principles of True Vedantism. 
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“ The Mantras are written in a language which appears older 
than that of the Upanishads, are they not?'* asked Satyakama. 

A. — ‘‘As far as the structure of sentences is concerned, 1 
should say so. But this is not a quite conclusive reason 
against the popular tradition.” 

“ It would be a conclusive reason, said Satyakama, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary. But 1 am not par- 
ticularly desirous of discussing that point with you. You 
must at any rate acknowledge that the Upanishads are not 
older than the Mantras.” 

4. —“ I never pretended they were.” 

5. — “ What mean you then by the old paths, if the Upa- 
nishads be not older than the Mantras.” 

A. — 4 ‘ I mean that our system is that excellent science which 
includes all knowledge, even the science of Brahma 1 , taught 
by the first of the gods to his son Atharvan, the science that 
is distinguished by the appellation of para , the eminent.” 

S . — “ Then you acknowledge the mythological pantheon. 
You say, the first of the gods.” 

A . — “ We acknowledge it so far as to believe that the wor- 
ship of the sun and fire and other gods, together with the whole 
allegorical system, was only inculcated for the sake of those 
whose limited understandings rendered them incapable of 
comprehending and adoring the Invisible Supreme Being, so 
that such persons might not remain in a brutified state, desti- 
tute of all religious principles 5 .” 

S. — “ Allegorical instruction, I thought, was intended for 
the wise. Illiterate people of little judgment require plain 
teaching. But you seem to think that the vulgar would 
benefit by idolatrous doctrine. I cannot conceive how idola- 
trous doctrine or practice can lead to good results. You would 
not cure high treason by teaching men to render allegiance to 
a pretender. But to return to our subject. The same Upa- 
nishad speaks of an ajmra, or inferior science too, does it not ?” 

A . — “ Y r es, the Kich, Yajus, S'aman, and Atharvan, with 
grammar, versification, astronomy, are the inferior science. 3 ” 

S. — “ The two must have been simultaneously communi- 
cated at the creation, for the Vedas, they say, are eternal.” 
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A . — “ God provided two kinds of doctrine for the wise and 
the unwise/’ 

S . — “ Which classes did not exist at the time, for there was 
only one spirit and nothing else in the beginning.” 

A . — “ Blit God foreseeing that there would be wise and 
unwise in the world, might have made provision for the mental 
improvement of both.” 

S . — “ That is to say, breathed out the Upanishads for the 
one, and the other Vedas for the other.” 

“ It might be so,” said A'dhunika.” 

Satjfakdma. — “ Was it as a punishment for folly and a re- 
ward for wisdom that He gave the two different sorts of books? 
or was it that the unwise could not comprehend the sublimity 
of the Upanishads, and therefore were left to grope their way 
through the other Vedas?” 

A . — “They were not fit for the lessons contained in the 
Upanishads. They could not appreciate the purity of our 
doctrine, and rather than that they should remain without any 
guide at all, the Vedas were given to them out of compassion 
for their weakness. They w r ere allowed to indulge in carnal 
observances and mantras until they should be wiser.” 

S. — “ But the Upanishads, too, contain descriptions, not 
only of carnal observances, but also of obscenities, still worse 
than Jayadeva’s battles of lore .” 

A . — “ There are a few such passages, but w T e pass them over.” 

S. — “ Not a few passages, but rather a large sprinkling of 
obscenities in some of them. But waiving the questions which 
your remark suggests, I will simply ask, is not the following a 
portion of the excellent knowledge revealed at the beginning, 
as your Upanishads will have it ? ‘ As a spider projects and 

‘ receives back (his web), as herbs grow 7 in the earth, as from a 
‘ living person the hairs of the head and body, so from the 
‘ Imperishable is the universe produced 1 .’ r 

A'dhunika . — “Yes, the Mundaka Upanis 
sublime conception it is.” 

Satyakdma. — “It may be a sublime conception, but the 
transition is easy from the sublime to something very different. 
Does not the passage savour of the gross pantheism which you 
said was a corruption of the Vaiyasika Vedant ?” 


T panishad says so, and a 
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A . — “ It does not necessarily involve pantheism.” 

S . — “ No ! I do not see how I can derive any sound doctrine 
from that passage. But what do you think of the celebrated 
text, ‘ All this is God.’ ” 

“ That, said A'dhunika, should be understood as an ‘ effusion 
* of fervid devotion, when contemplating the omnipresence of 
‘ the Deity’ K ” 

S . — “ Whose fervid devotion ? I thought you held that the 
Upanishads, in common with the other Vedas, were revealed 
by God himself at the creation. It is impossible to conceive 
that God would make an overstatement of the fact, from any 
feeling, which, however natural to men, would in him be un- 
accountable. 

“But, continued Satyakama, that one passage is not all. 
The Upanishads abound with texts declaring that God is the 
one spirit, the substance of which the universe is composed, 
that the creation is but a multiplication and development of 
Himself. That the world is to Him what froth is to the sea, 
the butter to the milk, the web to the spider, the cloth to the 
yarn. This is systematically taught from beginning to end. The 
air is God. The food is God. The mind is God. The vital 
air is God 2 .” 

Rajah. — “ Is it fair to cull such detached texts to serve a 
particular purpose? You do not surely mean that the Upa- 
nishads set up the air or food as God.” 

Satyakama . — “ The Upanishads, please your highness, 
cannot be taken as the works of the same author, or even as 
productions of the same age. With this single exception that 
each inculcates pantheism of one sort or another, the scope of 
no two of them can be considered precisely the same. Some of 
them appear to speculate, much after the fashion of develop- 
ment philosophers, on the physical primeval element of the 
universe, and whatever is for the moment taken as a first 
principle, is declared to be Brahma or God. The Taittiriya , 
for instance, gives the following definition of Brahma or God : 
1 That from which these elements are produced, by which, 
‘ being produced, they exist, and into which, at dissolution, 
‘ they are resolved, is Brahma or God.’ Giving this definition 
of Divinity, the Upanishad goes on to show that it is applica- 
ble to food, to the vital air, to the mind, to vijndna (knowledge), 
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and to a nanda (joy), and repeats, in turns, that the production 
and final resolution of the universe may be traced to all those 
five principles 1 . The same Upanishad speaks, elsewhere, of 
the production of ether 4 from that or this Spirit’, and from 
ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from 
earth herbs, from herbs food, from food ret as, from retas the 
parusha (personal soul), which is pronounced to be annarasa- 
maya (all food.) It is then added 4 those w T ho worship food as 
God, obtain all food,’ and that 4 all creatures are produced 
from food. The Upanishad proceeds to say that from the 
soul which is all food, another, the inner spirit, is produced, 
which is pranamayn (all vital air), thence again, manomaya 
(all mind), thence vijnana-maya (all knowledge), thence an a nda- 
maya (all joy) 2 . Yyasa and S f ankara thought that passages 
such as these could not be explained except on the pantheistic 
theory.” 
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“ All seemingly pantheistic passages, said A'dhunika, must 
he so interpreted as to be consistent with other texts expressly 
declaring the unity of God, and His distinction from the 
world/’ 

S . — “ It was in trying to reconcile the texts in question with 
the unity of God, that Vyasa was led to Pantheism, The 
other idea of His distinction from the world forced Vyasa’s 
successors to the necessity of denying the reality of that w T orld. 
Tf you can interpret the texts to which I have referred, with- 
out either identifying the world with God, or denying its reality, 
you will achieve an exploit which no Vedantist, from Vyasa 
to Sadananda downwards, had been able to accomplish. But 
what are the texts, pray, which expressly declare the unity of 
God, and His distinction from the world?” 

A . — “ As to the unity of God, you have our celebrated for- 
mula, which we inscribe on our solemn documents, and with 
which we conclude our devotions: Ekamevadwitiyam — 4 God 
is one only without a second.’ ” 

S. — “ The word ‘ God’ does not occur in the passage.” 

A . — “ No, but it is understood ; you must supply the ellipsis.” 

“ We shall see, said Satyakama, how the ellipsis is to be 
supplied ; but you, who are so jealous of corrupt criticisms of 
the Upanishads, ought to be careful how you construe your 
sacred books. Give us the whole passage, where the formula 
occurs, and we shall then be able intelligently to consider what 
the ellipsis is.” 

A . — “ This, 0 gentle (pupil), was even an entity at the begin- 
ning, one without a second. 1 ” 

“ How then, asked Satyakama, can you, as a matter of course, 
interpolate the word ‘ God ’ here. The subject is ‘ this ’ 
(idam) ; is it not ?” 

A. — “ Of course.” 

S. — “ Well ; to what does the word this, in the neuter gender, 
generally refer in the language of the Upanishads? Is it not 
to the visible universe ?” 

“ I cannot say readily, answered A'dhunika, to what it gener- 
ally refers, but I should say there can be no doubt it refers 
to God here.” 

“ Is not the passage you quoted the solution of a question 
which had been disputed ? Give us the whole paragraph.” 
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A. — “ ‘ This, O- gentle (pupil), was even existent at the begin- 
* ning, one only without a second. Some say, indeed, this 
k was even non-existent at the beginning, one only without a 
4 second : hence out of a non-existent an existent may be 
4 begotten. But how, O gentle (pupil), can this be ? He said, 
4 how out of a non-existent can an existent be begotten ? This, 
' 0 gentle (pupil), was even an entity at the beginning, one 
4 without a second/ " l 

44 You will find it difficult, said Satyakama, to maintain that 
the word this refers to God, throughout the passage without 
involving pantheism. No one that acknowledged a God would 
doubt His existence at the beginning, S'ankara’s commentary 
is perfectly intelligible. He understands ‘ this ’ to refer to the 
visible world, and the question to be whether the world was 
existent or non-existent at the beginning, i.e ., before the 
creation. The Upanishad decides that the Universe was exist- 
ent in its material cause (God), and was thus one without a 
second at the beginning, — it being, as the commentator adds, 
a protest against the Sankhya, which inculcated two eternal 
principles, Nature and Soul, and against the Vais’eshika, which 
assumed the eternity of innumerable Atoms. And thus the 
very text in which your community reposes so much confidence, 
which is exalted into a formula to express its characteristic 
doctrine, is inexplicable except in a pantheistic sense. I do 
not think you will contend for the possibility pf considering 
God as the material cause of the world without countenancing 
pantheism.” 

A'dhunika. — “ But there is a jiassage, the very first verse in 
the Aitareya Upanishad, in which the Spirit Himself is called 
one." 

Satyakama . — I fear that passage will give you no 
better help. It reads thus; 4 This was a spirit, even one, 
at the beginning 2 / You must remember that idarn (this) is in 
the neuter gender, and therefore cannot as an adjective pro- 
noun, belong to atma (spirit) in the masculine. Warn must 
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be the subject, atma the predicate. 1 am afraid you will find 
this passage even more pantheistic than the one from the 
Chhandogya. It directly pronounces the external world to 
have been, at the beginning, one only spirit, from which it 
was afterwards evolved in its present form.” 

A . — “ But what say you to the following beautiful passage 
from the Mundaka ; ‘ Know him, the spirit, to be one. Give 
up all words contrary to this. This is the bridge of immor- 
tality’ 1 .” 

S . — “It is in itself, and as you have translated it, certainly 
a beautiful passage. But take it in connection with what 
precedes and what follows, and the beauty will very soon dis- 
appear. The preceding clause is, Mn Him are placed the 
heaven, the earth, the sky, the mind, with all the vital airs 5 ".* 
And that which follows your quotation is; ‘In whom the 
arteries are collected like spokes at the nave of a carriage- 
wheel. He moves inside, becoming variously affected 3 / That 
one spirit of yours is thus identified with the human soul, for 
that which is variously affected within a person can be nothing 
else than his soul.” 

A'dliunika . — “You cannot explain away every passage 
expressive of the unity of God. There are scores of texts 
in the S'wetas'watara Upanishad which cannot be interpreted 
in a pantheistic sense.” 

Saii/akama . — “ I doubt very much whether the S'wetas'wa- 
tara will give you any substantial help. It contains passages 
as decidedly pantheistic as any other Upanishad, and if you 
can light on detached stray passages, declaratory of the unity 
of God, it will not in any way decide the question between us. 
Unity is not only not opposed, but is actually necessary to the 
idea of pantheism. It is the one God with whom all things 
visible and invisible are identical, that form the essence of 
Pantheism. 

“ If, however, the S'wetas'watara bears any testimony against 
Pantheism, it is in those two celebrated texts which the fol- 
lowers of the Sankhya philosophy are so fond of citing, and in 
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which a duality of principle appears to be inculcated. You 
cannot derive from it any sound lesson on divinity, not only 
because two or three texts must in ordinary justice be made to 
yield to the majority of passages which are indisputably for 
pantheism, but also because the acknowledgment of two 
eternal principles will be no less subversive of a pure mono- 
theism than the identification of the world with God could 
be. 

" If your opinions do not preclude a critical examination of 
the Upanishads, I should say that the S'wetas'watara appears, 
priina facie, to be of a much later date than the others. It is, 
L may say, in some respects, a Sankhya Upaniskad, either 
composed, or corrupted, at a more recent period by the follow- 
ers of that school. It not only speaks of an uncreated female 
principle, red, white, and black, producing many creatures 
connatural with itself, and thus presenting the very picture of 
the pmkriti of the Sankhya ; but it also makes highly honour- 
able mention of Kapil a, and sets forth the excellence of the 
Sankhya Yoga 1 . ‘ He who being one resides from generation 
* to generation in various forms and in all productions, first 
‘ filled the iiishi Kapila His son with knowledge and beheld 
4 him born.*” 

“ Another proof of the S f wetas f watara being a more recent 
Upanishad than the others is found in its constant repetition 
of the names which the followers of S'iva have set apart for 
their favourite god. Is'ana, liudra, S'iva, Giris'anta, Giritra, 
MahesSvara, 13 ha va may, most of them, it is true, be construed 
as appellatives, and may not necessarily be proper names ; but 
the coincidence of so many epithets, popularly expressive of 
the god S'iva, in the same Upanishad, leads to the suspicion 
that the S'aiva sect had something to do with its composition. 
The mystic union of Prakrit i and Purusha, inculcated in the 
Sankhya philosophy, is the foundation of the mythological 
legends of S'iva, whose characteristic is the lingam, and of 
Uarvati, the personification of female energy. And this union 
of S'iva and Parvati is also hinted at in the S'wetas'watara.” 

“ But whatever be your opinion of the origin of that Upa- 
nishad, certain it is, it will afford no harbour for any thing like 
sound theology. . It is a compound of Yedant pantheism and of 
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the Sankhya duality. It is difficult to say which ingredient is 
the worse of the two. The one identities the world with God. 
The other sets up an eternal female principle producing the 
world in connection with the soul (P-urusha) or the male 
principle. You cannot get a good monotheistic passage, free, 
on the one hand from pantheism, and, on the other, from the 
idea of duality, just mentioned. 

“ Nor can a few monotheistic passages explain away the 
vast number that are pantheistic. God may have been, in a 
few solitary texts, declared to be distinct from the world, and 
free from the impurity attached to matter, and yet those texts 
may be perfectly consistent with others in which the world is 
pronounced to be consubstantial with Him. In order to enun- 
ciate Pantheism, one must have a subject, which may exist in 
mental analysis distinct from that which is its predicate. Two 
ideas may, at first, be separately conceived, and then pronounc- 
ed to be identical. When the Upanishad says, * all this is God,’ 
the subject ‘ all this ’ may have been originally presented to the 
writer’s mind as distinct from the predicate 4 God,’ and then 
he may have determined that all this , which was before and 
around him, was God. Unless you can make out that there is 
no real identification of the subject and predicate, no real decla- 
ration that Brahma is himself the Prakrit i , passages merely 
expressive of their distinctness can have no force in overruling 
texts decidedly pantheistic. Then again you must not argue 
on the supposition that we are agreed as to the divine 
authority of the Vedas. 1 am not bound to interpret them 
in an unnatural way, merely that I may maintain their con- 
sistency. You may feel yourself under such a necessity, but 
until you can demonstrate their divine inspiration by satis- 
factory evidence, no such necessity can be laid upon me. 
Fair criticism, which is due to all ancient writings, is due 
to the Vedas and Upanishads too. It is of course opposed 
to the rules of fair criticism not to consider the end and 
scope of a writer, or any peculiar idiom which may be 
observable in his works. It would be unjust and impro- 
per hastily to conclude that the works are self-contradictory 
or recklessly to interpret texts without taking into account how 
far they may be consistent with one another. But you can 
not call upon me to submit to unnatural rules of interpreta- 
tion with the sole object of proving the doctrine of one 
Upanishad to be consistent with that of any other, so that 
there may be no theory in the Mundaka contradictory to the 
lessons of the S'wetas'watara ; for you have not yet shown 
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that tlie Upanishads have all the same paternity. Nor can 
you require me to surrender my private judgment before you 
have proved that the Vedas are of divine authority. 1 conceive 
1 may undertake to say that you have no external proof to 
bring forward in behalf of such authority/* 

A'dhitnika. — “ We do not pretend to bring forward such 
proofs 1 . There are no historical records in our country. You 
cannot expect such proofs. But the internal evidence which 
the real doctrines of the Vedas afford ought to satisfy a reason- 
able inquirer of their divine authority/’ 

Satyakdma. — “ That evidence cannot be admitted at least 
before the Vedas are acquitted of the charge of pantheism, now 
under consideration. Passages really pantheistic cannot, I 
say, be overruled by texts, merely setting forth a distinction 
between God and the world. The pantheism I am charging 
on the Upanishads does not imply that God and the universe 
are one in such a sense as that it would be a truism to say, 

• All this is God/ That pantheism is inculcated in three 
different ways : first , by teaching that God is the material 
cause of the world : Secondly , by maintaining that the soul 
and the universe are consubstantial with God ; thirdly , by 
asserting that he who knows God is absorbed in, and identified 
with Him. 

“ The Upanishads clearly inculcate that God is the material 
cause (call it substantial, if you prefer it) of the world. That 
from which a thing is produced and into which it is resolved 
is called its material cause. The following texts will prove 
the teaching of your Vedas on this point : 

‘ Brahma is he from whom all these elements are produced, 
and into which they are resolved 3 / 

‘ As the spider projects its web, as small sparks proceed from 
‘ fire, so from this Spirit are produced all animals, all worlds, 

* all gods, all creatures 3 / 

1 “ The Vaids having existed from a time when Indian literature and indeed 
“all literature, was only (as it were) in a state of germination, it is impossible to 
“ prove the divine origin of these sacred books by any historical testimonies, 
“ the value of which was not understood at the time.” Vaidantic Doctrines 
“ Vindicated. 
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4 As a water bubble, when cast into the water, is resolved 
* into water, so that no one can restore it ; whencesoever it be 
‘ taken, it will be saline; so this great being (in yourself), 

‘ which has neither end nor limit, will be resolved into the solid 
4 aggregate of knowledge (God) 1 .” 

4 This God of all, this omniscient, this in-goer, this origin 
4 or womb of all, is the source and resolution of creatures*.’ 

4 This was in the beginning one, even Brahma 3 .’ 

4 This was in the beginning a spirit, even one 4 .’ 

4 Thus was in the beginning a spirit like a male person 5 .’ 

4 This is the truth, As from a blazing tire eonsubstantiul 
4 sparks proceed thousand-fold, so from the imperishable, 0 
4 gentle pupil, diverse entities are produced, and they return 
4 into him too 6 .* 

4 He desired, Let me become many — let me be produced. 
4 He conceiving knowledge created all this. Having created it, 
He got into it 7 .’ 

i He observed, Let me become many, let me be produced 8 .’” 
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A’dhunika. — “ The text, ‘ Let uie become many, let me be 
produced,' is only in accommodation to our ancient conven- 
tional idea that the father is begotten in the son 1 .” 

Satyakdma. — “ I thought your opinion was that the V jm- 
nishads were given by God at the creation , before conventional 
idioms could be formed. It seems your mind is far from being 
saturated with that belief. I see you involuntarily treat it as 
an ordinary work, and reason from its style as a ‘ creation of 
man/” 

A'dhunika . — “May not an inspired work be characterized 
by particular idioms*/" 

Satyakdma . — “ If composed by a mortal under divine 
direction, it may still bear traces of the writer’s idiom and 
style : but if it were revealed at the creation, before idiom and 
style could be formed, it must be independent of such human 
peculiarities." 

“ We do not receive, said A'dhunika, nor do we literally 
interpret the fable respecting the revelation of the Vedas at 
the time of the creation." 

Satyakdma. — “ But the fable is contained in the Vedas 
themselves. The S'wetas'watara says, that God revealed the 
Vedas at the creation. How can you receive the Vedas as 
the word of God if you reject that fable ? But as regards the 
passage under consideration, you cannot prove that the con- 
ventional idea you speak of really existed at any time. The 
father is indeed said to be born in the son ; that is because the 
latter is of the substance of the former. But no writer ever 
said that the potter was begotten in the jar. On your own 
confession, then, the text teaches that the world is consnbstan- 
tial with God, — which is the second characteristic of pantheism 
taught in the Upanishads^ That this characteristic is promi- 
nently inculcated will be apparent from the following passages: 

4 This was nonentity in the beginning ; then was entity 
‘ produced. It made itself 2 / 

4 This is the way in which the Neo-Vedanfcists endeavour to explain away the 

passage given in Note 1 , “ The text does Tlofc mean , as the Revd. 

“ gentleman asserts, that God has been many, and that the objects of the universe 
“ are of the same substance with God. It is a conventional thought peculiar to 
“ ancient Sanscrit writings to consider the Creator himself as born in his creation, 

as for example 3TP-JcT 1^.* As a man’s self is born in his 

“ son, yet remains distinct from him, so God, having created man and the world, 
“ remains distinct from them.” Remarks , dc. 
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“ If the Upanishad is not inculcating the atheistic dogma 
of Kapila, that nature made itself into the form of the universe, 
the obvious meaning is that the world is a formation of 
Brahma, and is consubstantial with Him. 

4 As the one fire having entered into the world became 
4 diversified in form, so the one spirit pervading all creatures, 
‘ inside and outside, becomes many forms. As the one air 

* having entered into the world became diversified in form, so 
4 the one spirit pervading all creatures, inside and outside, 

* becomes various forms 1 / 

44 The Chhandogya teaches the relation, in which the world 
stands to God, thus : 4 As, 0 gentle pupil, by means of one 

* clod of earth, every earthy form is known, being in truth 
‘ only earth, though called in words a modification, and as, 

* O gentle pupil, by means of one magnet every magnetized 
4 iron becomes known, being in truth only iron, though called 
4 in words a modification, and as by one nail -parer every black 
‘ iron, is known, being in truth only black iron, though called 
4 in words a modification ; so is the doctrine I delivered 8 .’ 
Then follows the assertion of one original principle which was 
multiplied into many. Connect the above passages with the 
text, 4 All this is God,’ and the meaning of the Upanishad can 
no longer admit of doubt. Again, 

4 Here all these become one 3 .’ 

4 This universe is even Pnruslm (or a male person) 4 .’ 
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4 All this is Brahma. This spirit is Brahma. This spirit is 
four-footed, [has four quarters 1 .]’ 

‘'Equally decisive of Pantheism are those passages which 
declare that the student is unified with God on attaining to 
the knowledge of Brahma. Nay sometimes he is identified 
with God even before fulness of knowledge. ‘ He that knows 
God becomes God/ ‘ He is a spirit. Thou art he, 0 S'weta- 
ketuV This is given as a sort of refrain, and is repeated nine 
times in the Chhandogya. 

‘ I am Brahma 3 / ‘ Whoever knows this, I am Brahma, he 
‘ knows this all. Even the gods are unable to prevent his 
‘ becoming Brahma. 4 ’ 

4 As flowing rivers are resolved into the sea, losing their 
* names and forms, so the learned, freed from name and form, 
4 get into the heavenly and super-excellent Spirit. He who 
‘ knows that supreme Brahma becomes Brahma 5 .’ 

4 The knowers of Brahma, understanding the difference here, 
4 are resolved into Brahma, being bent on Him and freed from 
‘ birth. He who sees this by true devotion is received into the 
‘ Spirit, even as oil is in sesamum seed, butter in curds, water 
‘ in streams, and fire in the flint 6 .’ 

‘ Where there is something like duality, there one may see 
4 the other, one may smell the other, one may hear the other, 
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* one may honour the other, one may regard the other, one may 
‘ know the other ; but where the whole of this is one spirit, 

4 there whom and by what can one smell ? whom and by what 
‘ can one see ? whom and by what can one hear ? whom and 
4 by what can one honour ? whom and by what can one regard ? 

4 whom and by what can one know 1 '?* 4 That is his excellent 

4 state in which he thinks, I am all 2 / 

44 The Brihadaranyaka again contains the following cate- 
chetical lecture : 

4 Ushasta asked Yajnawalkya, Declare to me the all-pervading 

* spirit, who is manifestly and perceptibly, Brahma. 

4 Yajnawalkya answered, This thy spirit is all-pervading. 

‘ U. Which is that all-pervader, Yajnawalkya? 

4 Y. The same who performs the physical functions of the five 
1 vital airs. This thy spirit is the all-pervader. 

* U. This is like an evasive description of the cow or the horse. 
Tell me which is the all-pervading spirit, manifestly and percepti- 
bly, Brahma. 

‘ Y. Your spirit is the all-pervader. 

* U. Which is that all-pervader, Y&jnawalkya ? 

* Y. Look not at him who sees through sight, hear not him who 
‘hears through the hearing, think not of him who thinks through 
4 thinking, know not him who knoweth through knowing. This thy 
4 spirit is all-pervader. The rest is subject to decay 3 .’ 


1 See note 2, page 295. 
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“1 need not stop to remark on the meaning of some of 
these antitheses, on which even eminent commentators are 
not agreed : but no one dissents from the obvious construction 
of the identity of the querist with the Supreme Being. Another 
inquirer is introduced, Kahola, by name, asking precisely the 
same questions, and he is answered in a similar manner, that 
his spirit was the all-pervader, ‘ that is above hunger and thirst, 
grief, anxiety and death 1 .’ Eventually Yajnawalkya says to the 
querist Uddalaka: 

‘ This thy spirit which, remaining in earth, is different from the 
‘ earth, which the earth itself does not know, whose body is the 
‘ earth, which, being within, directs the earth, is the immortal In- 
‘ goer. This thy spirit which, remaining in water, is different from 
‘ water, which the water itself does not know, whose body is the 
‘ water, which, being within, directs the water, is the immortal 
‘ In-goer. This thy spirit which, remaining in fire, is different from 
‘ fire, which the fire itself does not know, whose body is the fire, which, 

‘ being within, directs the fire, is the immortal In-goer. This thy 
‘ spirit which, remaining in ether, is different from ether, which the 
‘ ether itself does not know, whose body is the ether, which, being 
4 within, directs the ether, is the immortal In-goer. This thy spirit 
‘ which, remaining in air, is different from the air, which the air 
‘itself does not know, whose body is the air, which, being within 
‘ directs the air, is the immortal In-goer. This thy spirit which, 

‘ remaining in heaven, is different from heaven, which the heaven 
‘ itself does not know, whose body is heaven, which, being within, 

‘ directs the heaven, is the immortal In-goer 2 .’ 
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“It is not necessary to quote the whole of this long passage 
in which the querist’s spirit (in common, adds the comment* 
ator, with that of every other man) is declared to be the 
immortal ln-goer, pervading all things, the sun, the cardinal 
points, the moon and the stars, the firmament, darkness, light, 
the vital air, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, 
knowledge, the ret an itself being expressly included in the list. 
— The same spirit of the querist is, in conclusion, pronounced 
to be ‘ the seer, though unseen, the hearer, though unheard, 
‘ the thinker, though unthought of, the knower, though un- 
‘ known, there being no other seer, no other hearer, no other 
‘ thinker, no other knower. 1 ’ 

“The preceding passages are so significant that 1 cannot 
conceive how any one can doubt their meaning. They indis- 
putably inculcate a compound of material and mystical 
pantheism. Had there been the least ambiguity in them, ] 
might have understood your anxiety to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. The texts I have cited are however so pointed, 
that I am unable to enter into your feelings.” 

A'dhunika . — “ Will you not accord to us the same liberty of 
interpretation that you claim for yourself. We choose to con- 
strue them consistently with pure monotheism. What is the 
use of telling us we are bad interpreters ? What is your 
object? Is it to convert us to pantheism, or to read us lectures 
on philology.” ? 

Satjjakd?na . — “ Neither. My object is to enter a protest 
against assumptions calculated, on the one hand, to pervert 
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historical truths, and, on the other hand, to circulate wrong 
ideas on the teaching of the Vedas. If you abjure pantheism, 
while accepting the Upanishads, your renouncement of a gross 
error must be a subject of congratulation, but your adherence 
to books, which teach that error and do not contain the true 
word of God, cannot but be a cause of anxiety." 

Here A'dhunika paused for a moment, when the Kumara, 
finding he could speak without interrupting any party, said to 
his father, that he had come to ask permission for amusing 
himself with the klias billiard table for half an hour. “ You 
need not," said his highness, “ have waited for permission, my 
only liquidator of debts to ancestors ! You may go into that 
amusement-room, whenever and with whomsoever you please. 
1 am only too glad to find you have a taste for such manly 
exercises. But stop for one moment. I wish you to write 
down what presents are to be made to my learned friends, who 
attended your sister’s wedding-party, and have since been 
with me from yesterday.” 

The Kumara pulled out a golden pencil from his pocket and 
wrote out an order on the Dewan of the Household. The 
Kajah, without stopping to read the list, ordered it to be taken 
to the Dewan. 

While the Kumara’s autograph was on its way to the royal 
Wardrobe (Tosliakhana) and the Treasury, we were in pleas- 
ant expectation of what was coming (I may at least confess 
for myself). A'gainika, however, could not, when the Kumara 
had left the room with his young friends, suppress his astonish- 
ment at the view which A'dhunika had taken of the Vedant. 
Vaiyasika said, “ The Baboo belongs to the new school 
initiated by Kammohun Boy. But A'dhunika has evidently 
been absent from the Head-quarters of his own school longer 
than myself, for, when I was there last, I noticed that the 
divine authority of the Vedas and Upanishads had been given 
up as a false idea ! The Brahma-dharma was now inculcated 
as sahaja-jndna , or simple natural theology.” 

Rajah . — “Is it possible they have changed again? The 
school commenced with the acknowledgment of all the 
s'astras, — Puranas, Smritis, as well as Vedas. At least Kam- 
mohun Koy did not avowedly reject any of them, though he 
did not follow the orthodox interpretation. In his preface to 
the Is'opanishad he admitted the authority of the whole body 
of our s'astras. His successors set aside the Sniriti and the 
Puranas, and adhered to the Vedas alone. And now they 
have given up the Upanishads too! Why a learned writer 
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claimed consideration for those writings on the very ground of 
Lheir finding acceptance in Bengal 1 .” 

Scarcely had his highness finished these words when a 
number of servants, dressed in diverse colours, entered the 
room with silver trays, shawls, silks, and gold coins. Each of 
us received a tray with a pair of costly Cashmere shawls, silk 
dhooties, and twenty pieces of gold coin. Laden with these 
gifts we took leave of the llajah, wishing him a long life of 
health and prosperity. 


1 ‘ Blit the challenger cannot claim the choosing of the ground, and the Mis- 
‘ sionary who heartily seeks tho conversion of these men will seek it vainly if In 
‘ shirk the task, however irksome, of exploring the field where alone the Vedan- 
‘ tists of modern Bengal will consent to bo found. He must try to take accurate 
‘ account of the Upanishads; that is to say, he must not content himself with 
‘ picking out a few of the passages which arc most open to ridicule, but ho must 
‘endeavour candidly to understand what it is, in these treatises, that satisfies 
‘the modern thinkers of Bengal.' Jinllantyne's Christianity contrasted with 
Hindu Philosopy , p. dl. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I told you in my last liow we returned home from the 
liajali’s, laden with presents. We were all happy and cheer- 
ful with the single exception of A'gamika, who appeared to be 
labouring under some inward perturbation. None asked him 
any questions at the time, but I called the day after, to inquire 
after his health. “ I am quite well,” said he, — “ physically, 
but feel rather unhappy at the progress of sceptical senti- 
ments. Even the new class of Vedantists have given up the 
divine authority of the Upanishads. What is all this leading 
to ? Is it possible for human society to keep together for a 
single century without the discipline and direction of God’s 
word ?” 

The good Brahmin was talking after this fashion when 
Satyakama came in, also to make friendly enquiries. A'gamika 
turned to him, and, after some desultory observations on the 
Vedant controversy, said: “I cannot help complaining, Sat- 
yakama, that } 7 ou have not been dealing fairly with Vyasa and 
S'ankaracharya. You have been forcing them to submit to an 
ordeal against which they have often protested. They do not 
pretend to base their doctrine on the suggestions of reason. 
If they had done so, perhaps I might have joined you to a 
certain extent in finding fault with their deductions. But their 
appeal is to the Yedas, the eternal and infallible Vedas, which 
w r ere coeval with the creation. As the productions of Brah- 
ma’s wisdom, they contain truths which it would be an act of 
profaneness to gainsay. For every doctrine contained in the 
Uttar a Mimansd, S'ankaracharya has adduced ample proof 
from the Vedas. There is, I think, not a single Sutra which 
is not supported by the unerring texts of the Upanishads. 
Nay, he has in more than one place plainly expressed his 
jealousy of argumentations not founded on those records of 
eternal truth. He has never hesitated to avow that his teach- 
ing is regulated by passages breathed out by the Creator. It 
is only when reason is subservient to the Vedas, and, as a 
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faithful handmaid, assists in enforcing their doctrine, that lie 
allows her room. ‘ The knowledge of Brahma, says he, pro- 
‘ ceeds from a critical consideration of the sense of Yedic texts, 
‘ not from inference and other proofs ; and the Vedanta texts 
‘ being recognized as setters forth of the cause of the world’s 
‘ production, inference, when it is a proof not opposed to those 
‘ texts, is not excluded from confirming their meaning 1 .’ 

“ You do not, continued A'gamika, really meet S'ankara- 
charya, when you use against his system arguments quite 
irrelevant to his position. How can I, or any body else, sub- 
mit to vour wisdom, when we believe it to be opposed to that 
of the Omniscient ? ” 

Satyakama. — “ But does the Veda contain the wisdom of 
the Omniscient? This question has never yet been discussed. 
You assume it as already decided in your favour. 1 do not 
deny that S'ankaracharya is generally borne out by texts of 
the Vedas. I say generally , because t do not wish absolutely 
to pronounce judgment, as between him and the leaders of 
other schools. But you must prove that the Vedas are records 
of eternal truth, before their texts can be allowed to drown 
the voice of reason, and stifle the dictates of conscience." 

A'gamika . — “Has not S'ankarachaiya himself proved that 
point ? ‘ Nor could such S'astras, says he, as the Rich and 

‘ other Vedas, endowed with the characteristics of omniscience, 
• proceed from any other than the Omniscent ’Y’ 

Satyakama. — “Do you call that proof? In Gotama’s voca- 
bulary, the reason adduced would be called Sadhyasama , a 
mere petitio principii. S'ankara assumes that the Vedas 
contain characteristic marks of omniscience, and thence argues 
that they proceeded from the Omniscient. The hypothesis is 
almost identical w r ith the inference. The argument is not a 
process of logic. It is a mere assertion. Nor must it be 
forgotten that S'ankara is not, in the above passage, proving 
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the authority of the Vedas. His object is to demonstrate the 
omniscience of God by asserting* that of the Vedas which 
proceeded from Him. He assumes but does not prove that 
point.” 

A'gamika . — “But does not the Veda itself decide the 
question. ‘Being desirous of liberation, I seek Him, the 
‘ manifestation of spiritual understanding, who in the begin- 
ning created Brahma and revealed to him the Vedas 1 . ’ ‘ That 

‘ which all the Vedas set forth — 1 declare 2 / ‘ This Big-veda 
was breathed out by that great Being. 3 ’ " . 

Satyakdma . — “ Why do you commence and stop just where 
S'ankara commenced and stopped when citing those passages? 
Why do you give the text second-hand? Bead out the 
passages whole and entire from the Upanishads themselves.” 

A'gamika . — “ As from the fire contained in damp-fuel, 

‘ smoke comes out separate, so, (0 Maitreyi) was breathed out 
‘ of the great Being this, namely, the Big-veda, the Yajur-veda, 

‘ the Sama-veda, the Atharva, Angirasa, the Itihasa, Purana, 

‘ Sciences, Upanishads, S'lokes, Sutras, After-expositions. All 
these were breathed out of Him. 4 ’ ” 

Satyakdma. — “ Does not this prove too much for you ? ” 

A'gamika . — “ S f ankara has shown that all these stand 
simply for the Vedas, for in his commentary on the passage he 
remarks * ‘ The Veda is not like any other work ; having 
‘ issued like a man’s breath, without any personal exertion, 5 ’ ” 
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“ I thought, rejoined Satyakama, you said a little while ago 
that the Vedas were productions of the wisdom of Brahma. 
But it appears now that they issued from the Omniscient like 
human breath without any other effort on his part. We 
cannot then say that they contain his deliberate teaching. He 
did not intelligently utter them ; they escaped Him like smoke 
from fire. You have no right to say that an involuntary 
emanation of that kind is the production of his intellect.” 

A'gamika . — “ He is called 2 )r aj)idna-ghana, a mass of intel- 
ligence. Whatever issues from Him must also partake of the 
Omniscient.” 

Scitgakdma . — “But the Vedas say that every thing issues 
from Him. He is not a mass of intelligence only, but 4 this 
‘ spirit, Brahma, is all mind, all vital air, all eye, all ear, all 
‘ earth, all water, all air, all ether, all light, all no-light [or 
‘ darkness,] all desire, all no-desire, all anger, all no-anger, all 
‘ virtue, all vice, all everything .’ 1 Is not this the language of 
the Upanishad ? How can you then trust the Veda to be all 
knowledge, merely because it escaped him? ” 

“You are so fond of vilifying the Vedas,” said A'gamika, 
somewhat irritated. “ That is your besetting sin. You are 
such a contemner of the Veda.” 

“ I thought, said Satyakama, I was speaking guardedly 
enough by making no observation of my own, and confining 
myself to the very language of the Veda.” 

A'gamika . — “You will draw us again into the whole ques- 
tion of the Vedanta. We have had that to our heart’s 
content.” 

Satyakama. — “My impression is, you conceded that on 
the grounds of human reasoning the Vedanta could not stand, 
but that it is supported by the Vedas. We are now survey- 
ing that fundamental support. I am anxious to get at your 
theory of the Veda before proceeding to examine it.” 

A'gamika . — “Well, hear patiently the proofs we adduce. 
I have already shown that the S'wetas'w’atara, Katha, and the 
Brih&daranyaka support the authority of the Vedas. The 
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Mundaka does the same. u From him the I\ich, Saman, 
Yajus 1 .” 

Satyakdma . — “Go on, why do you stop short? Foes not 
the Upanishad specify the whole creation as a procession from 
him like the Yedas ? ” 

A'gamika. — “ It does.” 

“ And who is the ‘ Him ’ here ? ” asked Satyakama. “ What 
is the antecedent of the tasmat ? ” 

“ The soul, or Male person, spoken of immediately before.” 

“ That is a Male described as one of like passions with our- 
selves, becoming a father after the ordinary animal fashion, 
the description itself not being at all choice in point of decency 
of language. It is hardly consistent with the reverence due to 
God to identify Him with such a ‘ male,’ and call him the 
author of the Yedas on the strength of this passage. 2 ” 

“ What is the use of such criticisms ? ” said A'gamika querul- 
ously. “Do you seriously mean that the Upanishads do not 
uphold the authority of the Vedas.” 

Satyakdma . — “ I think you cannot deny that some of the 
texts you have quoted actually disprove your theory of Vedic 
inspiration. But suppose I waived that question for the pre- 
sent, and allowed that the Vedas support the authority of the 
Vedas. What then ? Not even a dexterous person can ride on 
his oion shoulde r 3 .” 

A'gamika . — “ What do you mean ?” 

Satyakdma. — “ As you are impatient of cross-questioning on 
the Vedas, you had better ask what Sayana means by intro- 
ducing that remark, for it is not mine. The remark means 
that the Vedas cannot prove their own authority, any more 
than a man support himself on his own shoulders.” 

Agamika . — “ I am astonished at your still calling the 
authority of the Vedas in question. At the marriage assembly 
you quoted Gotama against Tarkakama in order to prove that if 
all evidence were denied there would be an end of discussion. 
You are now acting against the spirit, if not the letter, of that 
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Sutra of the N^aya. You are calling in question the authority 
of that which everybody allows is the word of God. Really I 
feel now the wisdom of Manu’s ordinance that those who vilify 
the Vedas ought to be banished from Society/’ 

Satyakdma . — “ You may banish me, if you like ; but you 
must remember, I have not wantonly said any thing against 
the Vedas. On certain questions of vital importance you 
contend that the authority of the Veda should be binding on 
all. You say that it is the repository of infinite wisdom. I ask 
only for proof. If your point can be established by satisfactory 
evidence, I cannot fail to be highly edified. Your summary 
appeal to Manu does not augur well for the strength of your 
position. Nor is it just to the great interests at stake. The 
Vedas are now appealed to as the only suppoit of the Vedan- 
tic doctrine, which appears to be much at variance with 
reason and conscience. Before I can consent to this appeal, 
I am anxious to examine the authority of our judge. Is the 
Veda the inspired word of God ? Let the question be dis- 
passionately discussed. You can gain nothing by hastily 
asserting its authority, if it really have none. Nor can I gain 
any thing by disproving its authority. Before we can once for 
all surrender our Reason, it is necessary to sift the pretensions 
of that which challenges implicit obedience. 

“ Besides, continued Satyakama, it is somewhat out of place 
now to decline discussion on the authority of the Vedas, when 
some of our eminent scholars long ago condescended to cite 
objections against their genuineness and inspiration, and under- 
took to answer them. Indeed it is impossible to conceive 
stronger objections against the authority of a S'astra than 
those which Jaimini, Sayana, Gotama, Kanada, and Kapila 
have themselves cited, if they could but have refuted them 
with any success, the cause of the Vedas would have been 
entirely triumphant. You need not be afraid of condescend- 
ing too much to sceptical cavillers, when such authorities 
attempted to answer the objections to which 1 refer. Allow 
me to bring some of them to your notice. Sayana notices the 
following objections as to the authenticity of the Vedas. 

1. The four Vedas are named in several texts. Is not that 
proof 1 ? ‘No, says he, for those texts being contained in the 
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‘ Vedas, their admission would amount to a satisfaction with 
‘ mere self-dependence. Not even a dexterous man can sup- 
‘ port himself on his own shoulders.’ 

2. But the Smriti bears testimony to the Vedas. ‘ This is 
4 nothing, because the Smriti itself depends on the Vedas/ 

3. ‘ As to the popular opinion in favor of the Vedas, though 
‘ it prevail universally, it may be as erroneous as the notion 
‘ that the sky is blue.’ If such objections, added Satya- 
kaina, have been noticed by so many condescending sages, 
perhaps it may not be beneath your dignity to resolve my 
doubts.’* 

A'gamika . — “ But Sayana has satisfactorily replied to those 
objections and disposed of them. You have yourself said you 
can conceive no stronger objections. You should accordingly 
declare yourself satisfied. ” 

Satyakama . — “ If Sayana’s reply to those objections were 
at all satisfactory, I should never have troubled you with my 
doubts. But he has left the objections quite intact. He 
says 1 , ‘ with reference to the authenticity of the Vedas, proofs 
‘ as mentioned, founded on the Vedas, on Smriti, on popular 
‘ opinion, may be seen. As it is not absurd that the sun, 

‘ moon, and other luminaries should have the quality of self- 
‘ manifestation, though pots, clothes, and other substances 
‘ cannot manifest themselves ; so there may be, in the extra- 
‘ ordinarily powerful Vedas, the quality of proving themselves, 
* as they have that of proving other substances, though it may 
‘ be impossible for men to ride on their own shoulders.’ 

“ This, I submit, added Satyakama, is no demonstration. 
The argument comes too late after the entertainment of the 
objections already mentioned. The entertainment of the 
objections shows that the proposition was not, in the concep- 
tion of Sayana, self-evident ; for no sane man would seriously 
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entertain an objection against a self-evident proposition, such 
as the existence of the sun and moon though a blind man 
might question it. The blind man would in such a case be 
simply nifjralia-sthana , i.e., not fit to be argued with on that 
question. But it would be a mockery to think of satisfying a 
man by an assertion of which he was not capable of judging 
for himself/’ 

A'gamika . — “ But if you were called upon to prove the 
existence of the sun, what would you say? You would only 
wonder, would you not ? at the question. My feeling is, and 
I have no doubt Sayana’s also was, the same, at this question 
on the authority of the Vedas.” 

Satyakama . — “It is not for me to contradict you in what 
you describe as a matter of feeling. But Say ana could not 
have been possessed with such a feeling : for then he would 
not have so elaborately cited objections, or tendered replies. 
Nor does any other sage appear to have partaken of your won- 
der at the question, for we find Jaimini, Vyasa, Gotama, 
Kanada, Kapila, S'ankaracharya all undertaking to establish 
the authority of the Veda, by the refutation of arguments 
adduced by infidels. They could not therefore have considered 
it as clear as the sun or moon. If the omniscient wisdom con- 
tained in the Vedas were of this self-evidencing description, 
you could not have staggered at the conclusions of the Vedanta. 
It is because they wex % e prima facie opposed to the dictates of 
reason and conscience, because they were not as clear as the 
sun or moon, that you appeal to the positive authority of the 
Vedas. However brilliant the Vedas may be in other respects, 
here is the Verlantic doctrine hanging over it as a cloud. Here 
we have Indra’s achievements, as a chief god, enthusiastically 
celebrated as acts performed under the influence of liquor. 
Here we have Brahma, declared to be all-vice, no less than 
all-virtue. Here we have the Creator pronounced to be a sort 
of conjurer, deliberately deluding rational souls, by the pro- 
jecting of illusory appearances 1 . Here we have the very 
author of the Vedas described as an ordinary male, with 
animal propensities, producing a large offspring. Here we 
have elaborate lectures on the most obscene subjects, which 
even profligate men would think it beneath the dignity of 
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human nature to realize in practice 1 . Are we to be silenced 
by the assertion that the divine authority of such books is as 
apparent as the sun or moon ? If you have any explanations 
to offer on these revolting descriptions, we may give you the 
patient hearing due to your learning and character. But if 
3 7 ou wish to persuade us that the Yedas are of divine authority, 
you must prove your position by evidence. You must show 
by external proofs that they are possessed of such authority, 
or we must draw the natural inference, to which the offensive 
descriptions 1 have just mentioned, would lead us. There is 
no use therefore in screening them from a critical examin- 
ation. Jaimini himself never did so. He noticed numerous 
objections against those works.” 

A'gamika . — “And has answered them too. Are you not 
satisfied with his replies ? ” 

Satyalcama . — “ Satisfied ! No, on the contrary, I am con- 
firmed in my doubts.” 

A.— “How?” 

S. — “ Jaimini notices an objection to the eternity of the 
Yedas, founded on their containing names of persons and 
places. ‘ From connection with non-eternal objects the 
‘ Mantras are vain.’ On this Sutra the commentator remarks, 
‘ In the Mantra, what do they in Kikata, there is mention 
‘ made of the country Kikata. So are other uneternal objects 
4 mentioned, such as the town Naichas'akha, the king Praman- 
‘ gada. This being the case, it follows that the Mantra could 
‘ not have existed before PramangadaV The answer to the 
objection is obviously inconclusive. It can refer only to those 
names after which any portions of the Vedas are called. ‘ The 
names, says the philosopher, ‘ from reading 3 ’. Different 
sections were styled after different men who first read them. 
This does not at all meet the question regarding the names 
which historically occur in the narratives. Another answer is 
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therefore attempted, but that is a mere reference to a previous 
Sutra in which a similar objection was noticed. That objection 
concerned a text wherein mention was made of ‘ Babara, son 
of Pravahani.’ The question was how could the Veda be 
eternal when non-eternal objects are named in it. Jaimini 
replies that the words may be otherwise interpreted, and the 
commentator makes out, ingeniously enough, that Pravahani 
may be tortured to do duty for the * wind ’ and Babara may 
serve as the imitation of its sound 1 . This explanation is not 
only unsatisfactory ; it is something more. It recoils against 
the Vedas. A sad plight such as this shows how much the 
philosopher must have been straitened. Is it possible to 
explain away by this violent artifice all the passages that one 
can adduce containing narratives concerning men ? Is it to 
be pretended that no persons, places, or human actions are 
historically named in the Vedas? The very supposition is 
preposterous. What for instance is the Ivathopanishad — 
but a series of lectures given by Yama to Nuchiketas? Are 
not Sanatkumara, S'wetaketu, Yajnawalkya, Uddalaka, Gotama, 
my own namesake, persons of Vedic notoriety? How could 
the Vedas be composed before the persons mentioned in them 
were born ? The objection recoils with redoubled force after 
such an ineffectual attempt to refute it. Had Jaimini never 
undertaken the refutation of objections against the Vedas, my 
doubts on their divine authority could hardly have been so 
strong as now they are. When a philosopher of his intelli- 
gence is driven to the necessity of spelling out a fanciful 
meaning from a well-known word (Pravahani), the cause must 
be bad indeed. This subtile interpretation is however impos- 
sible with scores of proper names that occur in the Vedas. 
You cannot volatilize the whole army of Rishis celebrated 
in those writings. Are Indra’s exploits against Vitra also to 
be dissolved into the 4 wind * ? Even Jaimini’s shift therefore 
must fail. Yon cannot reconcile with your theory of Vedic 
eternity the existence of historical narratives in the Vedas. 

44 Again the Y r edas themselves refer to times anterior to their 
own age. How could there be a period before eternity ? In 
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the very first Sukta of the Kig-Veda there is mention made of 
old and new Kishis. The S'wetas’-watara speaks also of 
former periods of gods and Kishis 1 . The Kena , or as it is 
otherwise called the Talacakdra , similarly speaks of old 
teachers, from whom was derived its mysterious doctrine 2 . 
The Is a, or V djasaneya , repeats the same idea in two different 
places, only substituting the word wise for old 3 . The Kat ha 
describes the doctrine delivered to Nuchiketas as so sub file 
that even the gods had doubts about it in olden times 4 . r ^ho 
Mundaka says that Atharva in the days of yore revealed the 
science of Brahma to Angir. 5 Again, that Angiras declared it 
of old to Saunaka. 6 The Taittiriya Brahmana says ‘ the 
Vajas'ravases knew this Brahmana of old 7 . Thus the Vedas 
themselves testify against your theory of their eternity.” 

A'gamika. — “ Well, but have not Gotama, Kanada, Vyasa, 
S'ankaracharya, and Kapila defended the authority of the 
Vedas. To begin with Vyasa and S'ankara they explain 
the anachronisms you complain of by declaring that there are 
eternal species of gods , men , and other beings, and that it is 
‘ with the species that words are connected, and not with 
‘ individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a connection 
‘ would in their case be impossible. But as species are eternal 
4 (though individuals begin to exist) no contradiction is discover- 
‘ able in the case of such words as cow , etc. In the same way 
‘ it is to be remarked that though we allow that the individual 
4 gods, etc., have commenced to exist, there is no contradiction 
4 (to the eternity of the Vedic word] in the [existence of the] 

‘ words Vasil, etc., [which denote those individual gods], since 
‘ species are eternal. And the fact that the gods, etc., belong 
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4 to particular species may be learned from this, that we dis- 
‘ cover their corporeality and other atti ibutes in the hymns and 
‘ arthavadas (explanatory remarks in the Vedas), etc 1 .’ In 
truth it was by means of the eternal words of the Vedas, as 
prototypes of things, that the Creator formed the universe. 

‘ Thus the Veda says, at (or with) the word cte {these) Praja- 
‘ pati created the gods ; at asrigram {they were poured out) lie 
* created men ; at indaoah {drops of soma) he created the pitris ; 

‘ at tirah jxxvitram {through the filter) he created the planets ; 
‘at ds'avah {swift) he created hymns; at vis'vdni (all) he 
‘ created praise ; and at the words abhi saubhagd (for the sake 
‘ of blessing) he created the other creatures. And in another 
‘ place it is said ‘ with his mind he produced speech, as a mate' 

‘ (Brih. Ar. Up. p. 50.) By these and other such texts the 
‘ Veda declares that creation was preceded by the word. And 
‘ when the Smriti says, ‘ At first a divine voice, eternal, with- 
‘ out beginning or end, formed of the Vedas, was uttered by 
‘ Svayambhu, from which all activities [proceeded] the ex- 
‘ pression, utterance of the voice, is to be regarded as employed 
‘out of deference to the customary phraseology, since it is 
‘inconceivable that a voice which was ‘without beginning or 
‘end,’ could be uttered in the same sense as other sounds. 
‘ Again, we have this other text. ‘ In the beginning Mahes f - 
‘ vara created from the words of the Veda the names and forms 
‘ of creatures, and their several modes of action ; ’ and again, 

‘ He created in the beginning the several names, functions, 
‘ and conditions of all creatures from the words of the Veda.’ And 
‘ it is a matter of common observation to us all, that when any 
‘ one is occupied with any end which he wishes to accomplish, 
‘ he first calls to mind the word which expresses it, and then 
‘ proceeds to effect his purpose. Bo, too, in the case of 
‘ Prajapati the creator, we conclude that before the creation 
‘ the words of the Veda were manifested in his mind, and 
‘ afterwards he created the objects which resulted from them. 
‘Thus the Vedic text which says, ‘ uttering bhur, he created 
‘the earth (bhfnni), etc.,’ intimates that the different worlds, 
‘earth and the rest, were manifested, i. e., created from the 
‘ words bhur f etc., manifested in his mind 2 .’ 

“ Those eminent expounders of the Veda have also shown 
that the world being in reality without beginning, there is no 
absurdity in the supposition of all worldly events being only 
repetitions of the same things in other ages. There can be no 
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such thing, therefore, as past or future. What is past is also 
future in reference to the next age in which it will re-appear. 
What is future is also past in reference to the last age in which 
it had already occurred once. There is no room for an argu- 
ment founded on a charge of anachronism. 

“ Gotama has also noticed certain objections preferred by 
unthinking heretics, complaining of the failure of Vedic prom- 
ises, of mutually conflicting texts, and of tautologies. He 
answers them quite effectually by contending that the failure 
of the promised fruit may be owing to defects in the per- 
formance of ceremonies ; that the conflicting texts may be 
reconciled by the supposition that they refer to different times 
and places, and that tautologies are useful in the inculcation of 
doctrine. 

“ This defence is unanswerable. Men ought not to charge 
on the Vedas the consequences of their own neglect in the 
performance of ceremonies, nor ought they to be so narrow-- 
minded as not to perceive that differences of time and season 
may occasion differences of description and injunction : and, 
instead of murmuring, they ought to be thankful for tautolo- 
gies, for they may thereby have better chances of understand- 
ing the mysteries of truth. 

“ Kanada too contends for the authority of the Vedas. The 
‘ composition of sentences, says he, in the Vedas is according 
‘ to reason.’ ‘ In the Brahmanas the occurrence of names is 
4 the characteristic (of omniscience.)’ How could the Vedas 
contain the names of all things if they were not inspired ? 
Again 4 the rules of alms-giving are also after reason.’ 
Accordingly Kanada begins and ends his work with the declara- 
tion of the authority of the Vedas as his word 1 . 

“ Kapila, too, notwithstanding his many eccentricities and 
his denial of the eternity of the Vedas, avows that no person 
could have fabricated them ; for, of free or bond, none was 
competent to produce them 2 .” 

Satjjakdma . — “ You have produced a formidable array of 
w-itnesses in support of the Vedas. Do not think I am want- 
ing in respect for any of them ; but you must remember 
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that it is no disrespect to a witness to subject him to a cross- 
examination. I will do nothing more than test their assertions 
by that logical touchstone which they have themselves sup- 
plied. 

“ Let us first classify the questions under discussion. 
They may be considered as fourfold : 

1. How can the Vedas be eternal when they not only 
contain narrations of events that occurred in time, but also 
speak of periods previous to themselves? 

2. What proofs are there of their eternity, or of their 
inspiration by God ? 

3. What are the Vedas ? 

1. What are their own claims ? 

“ In answer to the first question yon refer to Vyasa and 
S'ankaracharya who maintain that there are eternal Specie. s of 
men and gods, and that when the Vedas speak of names which 
appeared in time, they refer really to those eternal species, the 
individual members of which were manifested in the transactions 
of the world. They also maintain that the universe was 
created after the words contained in the Vedas. As those 
words arose in the Creator’s mind, he formed the things 
indicated by them. They likewise contend that the world, 
being in reality without beginning, is revolving in continued 
cycles, so that the Vedas are only speaking of past events, 
namely those which happened in a previous age, when they 
refer to what appears to be posterior to their production. 

“ On this explanation of the difficulty contained in the first 
question, I have on\y to make three remarks. First, the 
explanation is founded on a gratuitous hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of eternal species, for which no proof is offered other 
than a few sentences of the Vedas. This reason is vitiated by 
the fault of self-dependence . Secondly , assuming the existence 
of eternal species, and the unceasing revolution of worlds with 
the same personal manifestations and events, you may still be 
called upon to account for the singular fact that the Vedas 
make allusion only to such incidents as happened before a 
certain definable era, but are totally silent on all affairs that 
belong to a later date. Thirdly , S ankara quotes the text that 
the Supreme Being settled ‘ the names, functions, and condi- 
tions of all creatures from the words of the Vedas!* If the 
fact were so, the Vedas would be a real s'abda-kalpa-druma , 
or a cyclopedia of every thing conceivable by any body. But 
the fact is not so, and we may meet the extravagant affirmation 
with a direct negative. For the Vedas have no terms, no 
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names, for multitudes of things which are either of modern 
discover}', or were unknown in India in times of yore. If the 
creation of the universe was after the words of the Vedas 
suggesting ideas to the Creator’s mind, how is it that there is 
an endless variety of things for which there are no terms in the 
Vedas, but of the creation of which we have nevertheless 
ocular evidence ?” 

A gamika . — “ I do not quite comprehend what you mean.” 

Satyakdma . — “ In the first place the supposition of eternal 
species is altogether gratuitous. What is the meaning of 
species before the existence of individuals ? Or supposing that 
akriti means form, and vijakti its manifestation, what is the 
meaning of a form before its manifestation ? Assuming how- 
ever that such eternal forms are possible, how is it that the 
Vedas only allude to forms of such things as may have appeared 
in India down to a certain ascertainable period ? Again, the 
Vedas speak not of names only, as the vyakti of the akriti , 
but also of acts performed in time. How can the theory of 
eternal species account for the narration of events , in books 
supposed to have been completed before the creation of the 
universe ? Is there for instance an eternal form of a drunken 
Indra when he kills Vitra 1 , of a sober Indra w T hen awe-stricken, 
with folded hands, before a more powerful god, and of a 
profligate Indra in the company of the Apsarases 1 ? If you 
refer, in reply, to the theory of an eternal succession of worlds, 
I must then ask again , how is it there is no mention of any 
incident of an age posterior — say — to that of Yudhisthira. You 
hear of certain anecdotes of S wetaketu, of Sanatkumara, of 
Uddalaka, of Vas ishtha ; but you never meet with any accounts 
of Vikramaditya, Kalidasa, Ghatakarpara, Bhaskaracharya, 
S'ankaracharya, A disura, Bullalsen ; — not to mention charac- 
ters still nearer to our times. How is it that some old mani- 
festations of forms only are given, but there is profound silence 
concerning events later than the time of Yudhisthira, or tran- 
spiring elsewhere than in India? 

If again the whole creation was regulated by the words of 
the Vedas, how is it that there are multitudes of created 
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things of which there is no intimation to be found in them? 
How many plants and animals are there, how many organic 
and inorganic substances, how many things noticed in the 
different physical sciences and in natural history, are there, 
for which we have no term, no name, in the Vedas ? Their 
s'abclas are only indicative of some Indian produce of 
a date anterior to the age of Yudhisthira. Why are you 
obliged to use foreign words when you apply to the sub- 
assistant surgeon for a little quinine , or ask Tarkakama to 
decide a question of conscience, as to whether you can take a 
little tea, or coffee, as a remedy against cold? And if with 
our limited knowledge we are acquainted with so many things 
of which there are no traces in the Vedas, if we who have 
never travelled beyond the boundaries of our native land know 
more s'abdas than are found in those writings, how much 
greater still must be the range of things, which men of larger 
experience must miss in their pages ? 

“ As to the second question of proofs of Vedic inspiration, 
nothing that Gotama, Canada, or Kapila has advanced on the 
subject is worth a moment’s consideration. Gotama says 
that its authority is deduced from the infallible person who (as 
the commentator adds) made the Vedas . 1 The Sddhya , or 
point to be proved, is, in other words, cited as its own hetu or 
reason ! Who would doubt for a moment that the A^edas were 
of authority, if once convinced of their infallible original ? 
That the very philosopher who discriminated so clearly be- 
tween true and false reasons, in the explanation of his topics, 
should himself offer a proof, exactly corresponding to his own 
definition of the false reason, styled Sadhyasama , leaves little' 
room for doubting that the cause, which drove him to such a 
departure from his own logical principles, must be piteously 
weak.” 

A'gamika . — “ Not exactly so, for Gotama says that the 
infallibility of the Veda is proved like that of Mantras (spells) 
and the Ayurveda (the medical treatise).” 

Satyakama. — “ That only removes the difficulty one step. 
For what are spells? Nothing ! At any rate we cannot connect 
the Most Holy, that governs according to rule and moral law, 
with spells that profess to be independent of rule, and make 
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no discrimination of right and wrong. None but the vulgar 
practise them, none but the vulgar repose confidence in them, 
and certainly none can prove any thing about them. If spells 
be true, then it must be idle to talk of morals or of religion, 
then must we surrender reason and conscience to the freaks of 
the profligate men that deal in those unmeaning things. 
And as to the medical treatise, I need hardly remind you that 
the Medical College of Calcutta has served to throw it very 
much into discredit. I believe few in our days would trust a 
cholera patient to an adept in the A’yurveda. 

“ Kanada’s pleas for the authority of the Vedas are little 
better than Gotama’s. His assertion in the third and last 
Sutras is a mere confession of faith. 4 The Veda is of authority, 
because it is His (God's) word’ ! This reason, almost identical 
with that which Gotama urged, is likewise Sadhya-sama, 
being scarcely different from the inference. Two other reasons, 
given by him, resemble the vicious arguments by which he 
himself exemplifies false reasoning. ‘ The composition of 
‘ sentences and the rules of alms-giving contained in the Vedas 
‘ are according to reason.’ If the premises be admitted, 
the argument is an antitype of the one, It has horns, 
therefore it is a cow , 1 Many human compositions are reason- 
able, though not divine ; just as many animals are horned, 
though not cows. But the premises are by no means certain, 
if not positively untrue. This very appeal to the authority of 
the Vedas is caused b}^ the fact of their teaching not being 
according to reason, and as to the rules of alms-giving which 
they inculcate, they are based on class prejudices rather than 
on reason. Witness the passage cited by Kanada’s own com- 
mentator, though it is on alms -hiking rather than alms -giving, 
but the two are treated as one subject by the author. ‘ On the 
4 seventh (day of going without food) he may steal S'udra’s 
‘food: on the tenth, the Vais'ya’s : on the seventeenth, the 
‘ lvshetriya’s : in peril of life, or for the preservation of him- 
4 self or a relative, the Brahmin’s 2 .’ Excellent instance of 
reasonable jurisprudence ! The above argument for the 
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Vedas rather resembles the other exemplar ol false reasoning ; 
it has horns therefore it is an horse 1 ! 

“ There is a fourth reason adduced by Kanada, but that is 
identical with one of S’ankaracharya’s, already noticed, viz., 
that the Vedas contain names of all things. 

“ You have cited Kapila, too, as a witness for the 
divine authority of the Veda. How a person that disbelieves 
the existence of the Deity, can bear testimony to His word is 
a problem which it is impossible to solve. But Kapila’s 
attempt to prove the authority of the Veda gives us an insight 
into a theory which most of the schools held on this point, but 
which is now little thought of by their followers. They looked 
upon it as a talisman, — a charm. Kapila grounds the authority 
of the Veda on the perfect knowledge of its utterers, and on 
its practical success, as in the dyur-veda , or the medical trea- 
tise. But he denies the possibility of its having an author of 
any kind. His reasoning on this point is analogous to that 
which he used in denying the existence of a Supreme Being. 
He says it could not be the production of any personal being, 
because there could be no personal being competent for the 
task of composing it. A person must either be free or in 
bondage. A free person would not, and one in bondage could 
not, compose it. A free person would not, because, (as Vij- 
naiia Bhikshu 2 expounds the last sutra cited by yourself) not 
being subject to a motive, he would not impose on himself the 
task of composing such a work with its ‘ thousand ramifica- 
tions,’ and one in bondage could not, because he had not the 
omniscience necessary for the olfice. The fact of the first per- 
sonal being having uttered it, does not constitute it his work ; 
for it is only essays 3 intelligently, and elaborately composed, that 
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may be called an author’s work. But the Vedas issued from the 
self-existent by the power of adrishta, like breath, without 
any deliberation on his part. And the self-existent himself is 
no God on Kapila’s theory. The Vedas therefore are destitute 
of any external authority, and it is only their internal self- 
evidencing virtue 1 , by force of which they challenge our 
obedience. 

“ Kapila is not singular in his view of the authority of the 
Veda. Vyasa, S'ankaracharya, Jamiini, S'ayana, and others 
hold substantially the same opinion. But Kapila disavows 
the doctrine of its eternity 9 . He calls it a product. And here 
we have an extraordinary theory of a work, which is neither 
eternal, nor the composition of any person, divine or human, 
bond or free. 

“ But Kapila’s theory cannot astound us more than that 
of a large and influential class of the followers of Jaimini, the 
author of the Purva Mimansa. Jaimini contends for the 
paramount authority of the Vedas, and the universal obliga- 
tion of Dhanna, or the sacrificial works enjoined in their texts. 
Now religious injunctions can only have their authority from 
the sanction of God’s will. To say that there can be a religion 
without God, is to say there can be a law without a law-giver, 
or a verdict without a judge. Jaimini however says nothing 
about a God. We are to be bound by words of which there 
was no intelligent utterer. Some of his followers have gone 
the length of denying the possibility of an original utterer, a 
First cause of the Vedas, ridiculing the idea, as if it were 
hunting after a rabbit’s horn — a sheer impossibility. 

“ It is the school of Prabhakara that talk in this bold and 
audacious way. ‘ An injunction, they say, implies a saying 
‘ that moves to action. Hence is the authority of the Veda 
1 only in regard to acts. How then do we learn about objects, 
‘or existent substances? By the explanatory remarks and 
‘ the mantras, (hymns or incantations). The Veda does not 
‘ teach any thing liable to contradiction : hence there can be 
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1 no fear of there being any incongruity in it 1 / This implies 
that the Vedas have nothing to do with existent substances 
which cannot be established for certain. There are no object- 
ive truths taught in them. You have only to follow out their 
injunctions and perform the established ceremonies. 4 What 

* is good ? That which leads to supreme felicity, such as the 
4 performance of the jyotislitoma and other sacrifices. What 
4 is evil ? That which leads to ruin, such as theft 2 .’ As to 
the origin of the Vedas, one is to restrain his curiosity. The 
doctrine amounts to this that we can know of no being that 
could have composed them. If you talk of deducing the 
authority of the Veda from an author, the question will recur, 
and whence the authority of that author? Such authority, 
again, can only be settled by a text, and hence there will be a 
vicious circle. The Veda you see ; its author you do not see. 
You have ocular proof of the existence of the Veda. You 
have no proof of the existence of its author. Nor is there any 
necessity for speculating about an author, for the un-beginning 
or eternal tradition of society is quite enough. The following 
extracts will show how some of the staunchest advocates for 
the Vedas argued on these points. 

4 Persons use language in order to communicate to others 
‘ something which they know. But that which is not appre- 
4 hended (on proof) cannot be known, hence a person’s words 
4 ought to be supported by some other proof. Therefore it is 
4 said that a person cannot know any thing without a text (of 
4 the Veda). But why should we say 4 without a text/ when 
4 we ought to say 4 without some other proof 4 ? And even 
4 though the aim [of the assertion] be some act, still ought not 

* texts to have a personal utterer ? [No !] Without a text 
4 (the utterance could not be proved). ** Thus Dharma is 
4 established as derived from age to age without any other 
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‘ proof. How is this established? In consequence of the futility 
4 of other proof than traditional instruction, it is impossible to 
‘ introduce any prompter [of Dhanna.] 

4 Observation is everywhere a proof with us. A work that 
‘ is seen is independent of any person’s exertion, because no 
‘ person could be proved (as its author) . It is dependent when 
‘ it is not known at the first application, and is known at another 
‘ application. If the injunction does not teach (or persuade) 

‘ at the first hearing, what is the meaning of its being an 
4 author’s work ? If again an author’s work may be not of 
4 time, that is only establishing an established point, for the 
4 meaning of those who speak of the sabda [Veda] as proof 
4 is precisely that it is independent of any person’s exertion 
4 or of any other aid. 

4 Now relation is that by which the sense is known when a 
4 word is known. * * But is there not another relation than 
4 this of a name and its object ? That is an unreasonable 
4 saying, for even then the relation between the thing to be 
4 apprehended and the causer of the apprehension is of the 
‘ same character as that of the name and its object. But why 
4 [the Mimansaka asks] is this objection ? 4 Because, [the 
4 opponent of Jaimini’s theory replies], as before explained, it 
4 (the Veda) as an author. Hence we believe that the Vedas 
4 were composed by some person who had settled the relation of 
4 the words with their meaning. And thus are they dependent.’ 
k To this now it is replied. It has been proved, that because 
4 of the relation not being caused by any person, the old usage 
4 of society is without a beginning. How is this ? On this 
4 question the reply is, because of the want of a person to 
4 create the relation. The reply is not to the purpose. It is. 

4 The object is to exclude that which is opposed to the no- 
4 beginning theory. But why do you fear that it is opposed 
4 to your theory ? Yes, we fear, because though it has been 
4 proved that the sense of words is determined by then-begin- 
4 ning usage of old, yet if an author were allowed, then a 
4 beginning must come perforce, like the viiddhi of certain 
‘vowels after a (in grammar). Therefore the idea of truth 
4 must be excluded. 

4 The Veda cannot be proved [to be an author's work] by 
4 the first kind of inference, because the old usage of society 
4 is without beginning. It cannot be established either by per- 
4 ception, or inference ci priori. 

4 Even if it could be shown that the Veda had fallen into 
4 oblivion, still we could not, without further proof, establish 4 
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1 any other relation. In the case of an existing substance 
* missing, we could not, without proof, fancy it to he a rabbit’s 
4 horn. Suppose oblivion were established, what is the object 
4 forgotten? The very thing that we desire to demonstrate? 
4 Well then, it itself is a proof, the oblivion. 

‘ If, [says the opponent of Jaimini] non-perception were 
4 only possible of existent things, then who can say there 
4 is no rabbit’s horn ? But [replies the Mimansaka] we 
4 do not adduce oblivion of non-perception as proof, we 
4 only bring it forward to refute the absurdity of assigning 
‘ a cause to an object established by perception. Because there 
‘ may be a non-perception (or missing) of perceived objects, 
4 like pots, you cannot for that reason imagine the existence of 
4 the rabbit’s horn. The non-perception of a perceived object 
4 is dependent on another cause, but the non-perception itself 
‘ is simply the non-perception of a non-perception. 

4 But how is it, [asks the opponent of Jaimini] that the 
4 author of the relation is not inferable from the non-under- 
‘ standing of the sense after the first hearing? 

4 Tf on the first hearing, [replies the Mimansaka] the sense 
‘ is not comprehended, what do you get from it of an author of 
‘the relation? If Devadatta is not found at home, what does 
4 it prove of his being without ? 

‘ But does not conversaney itself presuppose that it is a 
4 work? How ? Thus, that such a one is its utterer. But there 
‘ can be no inconclusiveness in that which is seen. We see 
4 in the case of boys that the sense of words is arrived at by 
‘ mere practice. Therefore of an object which is seen by per- 
4 ception, it is not consistent to speculate about an author. 

4 This is another reason for excluding an instrument [or origin- 
4 ator] of the practice. Even if the relation [of words with 
4 their meaning] were itself [an author’s] work, its production 
4 by gods, who are themselves unseen, would be excluded by 
4 the impossibility of the case. The relation being therefore 
4 eternal, it is proved to be independent. 

4 This notion of an effect is owing to the expansion of similar- 
ity (with the cause). But here dissimilarity being perceived, 
‘there can be no proof (of a cause). If you say there can be 
4 no production without dissimilarity, it only establishes your 
4 inconsistency. By this very reasoning, an author, his desire 
4 and recollection, are all refuted. 

4 Pleasure and other feelings being mere material affections 
4 can only be described as properties of matter. Now one that 
4 has no quality or property cannot affect that which has. 
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‘Other adepts in Brahma (Vedantists) say that from the 
4 word author, from remembrance, from desire, they find the 
4 existence of a spirit different from the material bod}' and its 
4 organs. Hence they conclude there is an existent spirit as 
4 author. But [the Mimansaka asks] is lie not also described 
4 as without work or agency ? Thus the illustrious comment- 
4 a tor [Prabhakara] refutes those reasons for taking that to 
4 be a spirit [or reality] which is no-spirit (or unreal). 

4 Without a sensuous perception of the spirit itself, there 

* cannot be this inference [of a spirit], 

‘ Perception can only be allowed as a proof in the establish- 

* ment of the Supreme [Spirit]. It is useless to talk of infer- 
4 ence. 

4 If the adepts in supreme Brahma (Vedantists) come to the 
‘ conclusion that what is perceived is untrue, the real is not 
4 perceived, then we would simply bid them adieu with a bow. 

4 If there be nothing but knowledge, then knowledge itself 
4 would be disproved, 

4 If the spirit is to be known, then the instrument of the 
4 knowledge and the knower cannot be said to be excluded 1 .’ 
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“ I need not multiply these extracts, but the passages 
already given show that Kapila was not the only niris'wara, 
or atheistic, teacher among the Brahmins. A large body of 
the followers of Jaimini openly inculcated the same idea. 
Indeed they went a good many paces beyond the author 
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of the 8’ankhya. For they contended that since the existence 
of a soul, as distinct from physical organization, is not an 
object of sensuous perception, it could not be one of Inference, 
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either. Thought and feeling they considered to be affections 
of our corporeal members. And it was with a view to defend 
the paramount authority of the Vedas that they were led to 
this atheism and materialism. 

“ I cannot say that the principles on which they based their 
reasoning are peculiar to themselves. All schools of Brah- 
luinical philosophers considered the mind, the instrument of 
thought and feeling, as a sort of material organ, which can 
only co-exist with the body. But they recognized an atm a , or 
spirit, as the owner or director of the mind and other organs. 
The school of the Prabhakara Mimansa appear to deny such a 
director, and to assign all mental phenomena to the physical 
organization. And yet they are staunch defenders of the Vedas. 

“ Thirdly , therefore, 1 ask, what can the Vedas possibly be 
in the conception of Brahminical philosophers? Not the word 
of God, not a revelation of His will, such as you justly say is 
needed for our guidance under bewildering circumstances, but 
something which, certain of them affirm, mechanically issued 
from Brahma, like smoke from burning fuel, something which, 
others declare, was educed from the elements, something which, 
others again tell us, is eternal and independent of a cause. 
But what that thing is, it is impossible to gather from them, 
unless it be a charm or a talisman. They talk of it as articu- 
late sound, but what is articulate sound without a sounder, an 
utterer? And they all identify it with the Kiel), Yajush. 
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S'aman, and Atharvan. Singularly enough, they know nothing 
about the date or circumstances of these compositions. It is 
clear, however, that whatever the eternal sound of the Veda 
may have been, it could not have been committed to writing 
without a fresh revelation from God — without the direct 
inspiration of His Spirit. Such revelation must be impossible 
on the theory of the atheistical writers I have noticed. And as 
to those that were theists, they do not pretend to give us any 
account of such a repeated revelation. They all talk indeed of 
tradition, but you will admit that tradition cannot be trusted 
as an infalliable guide. 

“Again I ask, what are the Vedas? In the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, it is said, ‘ He (Prajapati) brooded, &c. over 
4 [j.e., infused warmth into] these three worlds. From them, 

1 thus brooded over, three lights were produced, — fire, this 
4 which purifies (i. e., pavana, or the air), and the sun. He 
4 brooded over these three lights. From them so brooded over, 

4 the three Vedas were produced, — the Big-veda from fire, the 
4 Yajur-veda from air, and the Sama-veda from the sun. He 
4 brooded over these three Vedas. From them so brooded over, 

4 three seeds [or essences] were produced, — bkur from the 
4 Big-veda, bhuvah from the Yajur-veda, and svar from the 
4 Sama-veda 1 * / 

44 What were these productions? Mere sounds, or writ- 
ings on paper, or palm leaf? In either case how could 
they be generated by brooding over fire and the sun? 
What again is the meaning of the production of bkur, 
bhuva , svar by brooding over the Vedas? The Chhandogya 
and Manu speak in a similar way of the origin of the Vedas. 
(See the passages in Dr. Muir’s Sanscrit texts) Kulluka Bhatta, 
in explanation of the difficulty we have stated, says, 4 The same 
4 Vedas which [existed] in the previoits mundane era (Kalpa) 

4 were preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who 
4 was one with the supreme spirit. It was those same VedaS 
4 that, in the beginning of the [present] Kalpa , he drew forth 
4 from fire, air, and the sun : and this dogma which is founded 
4 upon the Veda is not to be questioned, for the Veda says, 
4 The Big-veda comes from fire, the Yajur-veda from the 
4 sun/ 

4 Another commentator on Manu, Medhatithi, explains 
4 this passage in a more relationalistic fashion, 4 by remarking 
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4 that the Rig-veda opens with a hymn to fire, and the Yajur- 
4 veda with one in which air is mentioned 1 .’ 

44 Manu adds, 4 Prajapati also milked out of the three Vedas 
4 the letters a , u, and m, together with the words bhur, bkuvah , 
4 and svctr. The same supreme Prajapati also milked from 
4 each of the three Vedas one of the [three] lines of the text 
4 called sdvitrl [or gayatrt] , beginning with the word tat. The 
4 three great imperishable particles (bhur, bkuvah , svar) pre- 
4 ceded by om , and the gayatrt of three lines, are to be regarded 
4 as the mouth of Veda [or Brahma] 2 .’ 

44 What in the name of common sense is the meaning of all 
this ? What is milking of letters or words from Vedas ? The 
explanation of Medhatithi only shows that the difficulty had 
occurred to him, but it does not at all remove it — for not only 
is nothing said as to the signification of the extraction of the 
S'aman from the sun, but the explanation about the Rich and 
the Yajush too is very unsatisfactory. 

44 The S'wetas'watara Upanishad, however, gives a different 
story of the origin of the Vedas. The Supreme Being is there 
set forth as its imparter to Brahma 3 , and the Harivans'a says, 
4 For the emancipation of the world, Brahma, sunk in con- 
4 templation, issuing in a luminous form from the region of the 
4 moon, penetrated into the heart of Gayatri, entering between 
4 her eyes. From her there was then produced a quadruple 
4 being, lustrous as Brahma, indistinct, and eternal, undecay- 
4 ing, devoid of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the 
4 attribute of brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, 
4 and embodied in letters. The god fashioned the Rig-veda, 
4 with the Yajush, from his e} 7 'es, the Sama-veda from the 
4 tip of his tongue, and the Atharvan from his head. The 
4 Vedas, as soon as they are born, find a body (xtra). Hence 
4 they obtain their character of Vedas , because they find (vin- 
4 danti) that abode. These Vedas then create the pre-existent 
4 eternal Brahma (sacrifice or ceremonial,) a being of celestial 
4 form, with their own mind-born qualities 4 .’ 

44 In the Rig-veda, again, we have another story, 4 In the 9th 
4 verse of the Purusha Rukta, the three Vedas are said to have 
4 been derived from the mystical victim, Purusha. 4 From that 
4 universal sacrifice were produced the hymns called Rik and 
4 Raman, the metres, and the Yajush 5 .’ 

44 The Atharva Veda says, 4 From time the Rik verses 
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‘ sprang, the Yajush sprang from time.’ The Bhagavata 
‘ Purana says, 4 From these three letters the divine and un- 
‘ born being created the various letters of the alphabet, 
‘ distinguished as inner (y, /*, Z, v), ushmas (s', sh, s, h), vowels, 

‘ long and short, and consonants. With this [alphabet] the 
‘ omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal the functions of the 
4 four classes of priests, [created] from his four mouths the 

* four Yedas with the three sacred syllables and the omkara'K 
‘ Again, ‘There was formerly only one Veda, the sacred mono- 

* syllable om , the essence of all speech ; only one god, Narayana ; 
‘ only one Agni, and [one] caste. From Pururavas came the 
4 triple Veda in the beginning of the Treta age V 

“ The learned Kishis who propounded these theories of the 
production of the Vedas must have calculated on the per- 
manence of a state of popular ignorance in the country. They 
could hardly have expected criticism or cross questioning from 
their readers. For even this meteoric origin of their s'astra 
is related in a slovenly manner without any regard to consist- 
ency. At times we hear of the Gayatri being the mother 
of the Veda which was produced from it ; at times, again, the 
Gayatri appears to be the child of the Vedas, having itself 
been milked from them ! 

“Now before we can absolutely submit to the guidance of 
the Vedas, is it not a solemn duty to ponder these unmeaning, 
incoherent, and inconsistent descriptions of their nature and 
origin ? I cannot at all gather from any of these descriptions 
what the substance, called Veda, was at its production, 
and certainly it could not be eternal, without falsifying some 
of these accounts.” 

A'gcnnika . — “The substance, called Veda, must at first have 
been sound , or words uttered, but not written down.” 

S'atyakamci . — “What can be the meaning of producing 
words from fire, air, and the sun, or of extracting bhur, 
bhuvah, svar from words or sounds? Elsewhere, the Vedas 
are said to have been breathed out. What is meant by this ? 
Brahma, or whoever was the producer, emitted the sounds or 
words at the beginning, for that is what most S'astras say. 
Were there any person present to hear those sounds?” 

A'gamika . — “ There was no person present when the sounds 
uttered, but the same words were afterwards written down by 
the persons to whom they were revealed.” 
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Satyakama . — “What evidence have you of that? How do 
you know they were revealed to the writers in question, and 
not produced from their own imaginations? The story of 
their original extraction from the elements, even if it could be 
made intelligible, can have no practical use in determining their 
authority, because we have no means of knowing any thing 
beyond what is written, and what we require is evidence of the 
writers’ inspiration. 

“But the writers in many instances claim their writings 
as their own productions, and not as communications of pre- 
existing sounds. And this leads me to the fourth question, 
what are the claims set up by the Vedas themselves ? The 
following are but a few among many passages which have been 
cited by Dr. Muir to show that the rishis claimed their 
compositions as the products of their own minds : — 

“This hymn, conferring wealth, has been made to the divine 
race, by the sages, with their mouth [or in presence of the 
gods] .” 

“ Grow, O Agni, by this prayer which we have made to thee 
through [or according to] our power, or our knowledge.” 

“ Thus, O Indra, yoker of steeds, have the Gotamas made for thee 
pure [or beautiful] hymns.” 

“ These, your ancient exploits, 0 Asvins, our fathers have declared. 
Let us, who are strong in bold men, making a hymn for you, 0 
bountiful gods, utter our offering of praise.” 

“Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, fashioned this new hymn for 
[thee] , Indra, who art of old, and who yokest thy steeds,” etc. 

“ Desiring wealth, men have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a 
skilful workman [fabricates] a car, and thus they have disposed (lit. 
fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

“ This reverential hymn, 0 divine Maruts, fashioned by the heart, 
has been presented by the mind [or, according to Sayana ‘ let it be 
received by you with a favourable mind’] .” 

“ Thus, O hero, have the Gritsamadas, desiring succour, fashioned, 
for thee a hymn, as men make roads.” (Sayana explains vayuna by 
“ road ;” but it generally means knowledge). 

“ We generate a hymn, like pure butter, for Agni, Vaisvanara, who 
promotes our sacred rites.” 

“ I have generated a new hymn to Agni, the falcon of the sky ; who 
bestows on us wealth in abundance.” 

“ Indra, the wise rishis, both ancient and modern, have generated 
prayers.” 

“ The soma cheers not Indra unless it be poured out ; nor do liba- 
tions [gratify] Maghavan when offered without a priest. To him I 
generate a hymn such as may please him, that, after the manner of 
men, he may hear our ncio [song] .” 
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“ In like manner as I spread the sacrificial grass to the Nasatyas 
(Asvins), so do I send forth to them hymns, as the wind [drives] the 
clouds ; to them (I say), who bore off to the youthful Vimada his 
bride in a chariot which outstripped the enemy’s host.” 

“ The devout sage, deeply versed in sacred lore, sends forth his 
hymns to you, 0 Mitra and Yaruna, You mighty gods, receive his 
prayers with favour, since ye fill [prolong ?] , as it seems, his autumns 
by your power.” 

A’gamika . — “ I cannot deny the force of your arguments, 
Satyakama, and yet I am far from being convinced. The 
result of our conferences hitherto has been to weaken the 
foundations of human belief, and foster a spirit of universal 
scepticism. There must be a grave error somewhere in all 
this. To disprove a certain position is not to find out the 
truth And if there be no truth in the texts of the Vedas, or 
the aphorisms of philosophers, where are we to go in search of 
it ? The characteristic of righteous men is to set forth Faith , 
as the poet says 1 , not scepticism. Our studies, speculations, 
and discussions cannot be considered successful, if they end in 
the conclusion that there is no truth in the world. Our faculty 
of reason could never have been granted by the Almighty 
for that; it is doubtless intended to put us in possession of 
some definite and positive truth, to discover His will in nature 
and in His word, for it is preposterous to think of discovering 
His will for all practical purposes without His word. Surely 
He could not have left us in the dark destitute of a revelation 
of His will. Like yourself I find it difficult to believe that He 
would be deliberately deluding us by the projection of an 
illusion. But I cannot on the other hand understand that he 
would leave us, without an agama , or revelation, to follow our 
own bewildering reason in things beyond its range, and thus, 
in another way, consign us to inevitable delusions. Hence my 
still cleaving to the hope that the Vedas may contain His 
word notwithstanding all you have said. We must have some- 
thing on which to repose our faith, or our minds must be 
tossed to and fro by the waves of doubt and disputation, like a 
boat without a rudder on stormy waters. I cannot say that 
our conferences have at all tended to the discovery of that 
something .” 

Satgakdma . — “ I perfectly agree with you here, A'gamika. 
You are quite right in raying that belief, not scepticism, is the 
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end of human study, but not belief of every kind. Bad as it is 
to be in a state of doubt, to believe in falsehood is still worse. 
To get rid of error is a most important step toward the dis- 
covery of truth. You will allow that he who removes rubbish 
in order to secure a good foundation, assists in raising the 
superstructure, as much as he that puts in layers of bricks. 
If the foundation of your house be radically bad, so that no 
supply of props or buttresses will save the building, you will 
doubtless be thankful to the man who points out the fact to 
you, and you will admit that your wisest course then is to dig 
it up. You dig up, however, only to build anew, and, in doing 
so, you do not recklessly throw away all the bricks and mate- 
rials of the old edifice. Whatever is good you retain with 
pleasure, not only because that is the dictate of economy, but 
also because a stone that has stood the encroachments of time, 
uninjured, in a certain locality, has proved its adaptation to 
that locality, and must be preferable to one untried. Good 
stones of the old building may be depended upon more con- 
fidently than new ones.” 

A'gamika . — “ I do not understand what you mean. You 
have certainly dug up the foundation by condemning the only 
revelation of God’s will to which we looked for guidance. And 
as to bricks, I really do not know whether you have left any 
unbroken.” 

Satyakama , — “ I have only been condemning the Rich, 
Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan. Their condemnation is not 
synonymous with the rejection of all revelation. A person 
does not disallow the true coin, merely because he refuses to 
accept a counterfeit one.” 

A'gamika . — “But where is your true coin? you are only 
finding fault with the Veda. We say that God communicated 
his will in the beginning. You say, No.” 

Satyakama . — “ I certainly do not say, No, to the idea of a 
primitive Revelation of God’s will. If by talking of the eter- 
nal s'astra, you only mean that God gave an utterance to His 
will in the beginning, and if you do not insist on that utter- 
ance being recorded in the Eich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, 
I am sure we are both of the same opinion.” 

A'gamika . — “But if the revelation be not on record, of 
what use would it be ?” 

Satyakama . — “You acknowledge that the primitive Reve- 
lation was not at the time committed to writing. It could only 
be transmitted by traditional instruction. It could not under 
such circumstances be recorded without direct inspiration from 
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God, — in other words without a fresh revelation. You have no 
evidence to offer in favor of the Rich and others being such an 
after-revelation, and the books themselves purport in some 
places to be ordinary human compositions. 

“ I cannot join you in saying that an unwritten revelation is 
of no use. It serves the immediate object of its utterance, and, 
notwithstanding the mistakes and errors incident to human 
tradition, there is some utility in its oral transmission. Gold 
with alloy may still have some value. But I agree with you 
so far as to believe that revelation, thus transmitted, becomes 
mixed up with human errors, and gradually loses its influence. 
Unless it were recorded under divine inspiration, it could not 
be a trustworthy guide for all ages. 

“ But that the oral transmission of unwritten revelation is 
not altogether useless is apparent from the fact that the Brah- 
minical systems, notwithstanding all their errors, have at least 
one great truth lurking in them all.” 

A'gamikci . — “What truth do you allude to?” 

Satyakama . — “ The fact of a primitive Revelation. No case 
has been made out for the Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, 
but the fact of a primitive Revelation from the Almighty can 
admit of little doubt, and the idea, almost universal in India, 
of an eternal Veda, may be accepted as an evidence of that 
great fact. The zealous apologist for the Vedas, the author of 
the Prior Mimansa, himself suggests some such consideration. 
His argument is that the Vedas are eternal, for sound is eternal. 
People may naturally wonder at the confidence with which 
this argument is broached. What especial connection, it may 
be asked, is there between the Sadhya and hetn, between the 
thing to be proved and the reason adduced. If the eternity of 
sound were admitted as a reason for the eternity of words, 
phrases, and sentences, all words, phrases, and sentences, and 
consequently all compositions must be eternal. How could a 
philosopher offer such a poor argument to his readers ? How t 
could he rely on its satisfying those who had reasoned so strongly 
against the Mantras and Brahmanas. 

“ The mystery can only be explained on the supposition of 
some distorted tradition existing among the Brahmins of a 
primitive revelation from God. By s'abda, or sound, as an 
instrument of true knowledge, they meant the teaching of an 
infallible author. Those, who, like Jaimini, would not allow 
that the Vedas had an author, still understood s'abda in the 
sense of an infallible teaching. When, again, they speak of 
s'abda as eternal, they suggest the idea that there was an 
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infallible teaching co-eval with the creation of man. This is 
the only sense in which their language becomes intelligible, 
and, whether they understood their own minds or not, whether 
they were conscious of what they were propounding or not, we 
can find no difficulty in admitting that a great truth is couched 
in their words. The reason they give for their position is 
thus expressed : ‘ It is eternal, for its manifestation was for 
the benefit of others 1 .’ 

“ Jaimini’s theory, then, amounts to this, that there was an 
infallible teaching from the beginning for the benefit of 
others. This theory we may cordially accept as a testimony 
to the fact of a Primitive Eevelation. We may well take for 
granted that an infallible teaching was available 1 for the 
benefit of others/ when sentient creatures were called into 
being. We can have no difficulty in believing that the 
Almighty made a communication of His will to our first 
parents when He created them. How dependent human 
beings are upon external aid for years after their birth, is 
known to all men. They are quite powerless as infants and 
children. They necessarily look to their parents and guard- 
ians for maintenance and education. But the first man could 
have had no earthly father to foster him. The inference is 
accordingly almost inevitable that He, who gave him being, 
furnished him at the same time with such directions as were 
necessary for his guidance. That which the first man thus 
heard from His Maker, was a s'abda, an infallible teaching, 
intended for the benefit of others, ix ., mankind, and co-eval 
with the commencement of human society. 

“ So far I see no reason for differing from Jaimini’s apho- 
rism, which certainly a theistic commentator may construe in 
our sense, whatever the author’s own meaning may have been. 
But then he proceeds to identify that s'abda, or infallible 
teaching, with the Veda. And, here, the double meaning 
attached to this word helped to introduce a great error. Veda 
is by some defined to be S'abda ras'i 2 , or a collection of words, 
sounds, or infallible teachings. When Jaimini argued that 
the Veda is eternal, for sound is eternal, he was probably 
thinking of this definition. But if the word Veda be synony- 
mous with sound, or infallible teaching, then the argument is 
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a truism. If it signifies a specific collection of words, then 
the argument involves the false reasoning, it has horns , 
therefore it is a coiv. Because there was some infallible 
teaching in the beginning, therefore the Rich, Yajush, etc. 
are eternal ! Assuming, however, that the word Veda stands 
simply for a collection of words, or infallible teachings, the 
aphorism, as we have interpreted it, only amounts to the asser- 
tion of a primitive Revelation, which, as I have already said, is 
more than probable in itself. 

“ But, as we know that Jaimini contends for the authority 
of the Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the signification of 
the word Veda must shift from the general to the particular at 
some point in the argument. The moment however the word 
stands for the Rich and the other three, Jaimini’s argument 
must be repudiated. Because some infallible teaching existed 
in the beginning, some collection of sounds was given, it does 
not follow that the Rich, Yajush, and others are eternal. To 
say that man was created in the beginning may be a truth, but 
to conclude from thence that Vikramaditya was co-eval with 
the creation is a gross error. Similarly, to say that some in- 
fallible teaching was received in the beginning may be a truth ; 
to conclude from thence that the Rich and others were breathed 
out at that time is an error. 

“ The assertion of Jaimini, that the Rich, Yajush, S'aman, 
and Atharvan contain the primitive Revelation is not proved. 
No one knows when, where, or by whom, those four works 
were written, and consequently no one can pretend that they 
are a record of the primeval Sound. On the contrary a critical 
examination of their contents disproves their authority. As to 
the argument that the Vedas must have proceeded from the 
divinity because no human author can be shown to have pro- 
duced it, it is not of much validity. If a stranger, or a man 
brought up as a foundling, came to you, and no one was able 
to give you an account of his paternity, you would not surely 
conclude that he was co-eval with the creation. 

“ And there is nothing in the general scope of the Vedas to 
justify the conclusion that they were revealed in the beginning. 
It is impossible to fancy what edification our first parents could 
derive from mere praises of the Sun, Moon, and Fire. If his- 
torical narratives were entirely excluded, the residuum would 
be mere invocations of the elements, and a few ceremonial 
injunctions.” 

A'gamika. — “ But you have not answered my question, where 
is your tine coin ?” 
ccc 
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Satyakdma . — “ The true coin I believe to be the Bible. It 
has strong external evidences for its being composed under 
divine inspiration, and its contents are just what might be 
expected from a work intended for the spiritual instruction of 
mankind.” 

A'gamika . — “ I have often heard of the Bible, but what I 
cannot fancy is the confidence with which you speak of the 
external evidences of the Bible, while you summarily reject 
those of the Vedas.” 

Satyakdma . — “ You have no external evidences for the Vedas. 
You have not the slightest idea of the time when, and the 
persons by whom, the Bich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan 
were composed. There is a complete want of evidence here. 
As regards the Bible, it is, you must know, divided into two 
parts, the Old and New Testaments. The former was written 
by the prophets of the Jews, the latter by the apostles 
and followers of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind. In 
both cases we have the evidence of miracles and prophecy ; the 
evidence becoming, in the case of the New Testament, espe- 
cially strong, because of its being confirmed by collateral and 
circumstantial proofs. Now to set your face against these 
evidences, simply because you have no external evidences for 
the Veda, would not be acting with the manliness of an 
inquirer after truth.” 

A'gamika . — “Well, what do you mean by the evidence of 
prophecy ?” 

Satyakdma . — “ By the evidence of prophecy I mean the 
exact coincidence of events, as foretold long before their 
occurrence. There are in the Old and New Testaments, more 
especially the former, many predictions of events, far beyond 
the range of human sagacity, which were fulfilled, in some 
cases many centuries afterwards, exactly as they were uttered. 
The future condition of many nations of Asia and of Africa 
were thus accurately predicted long before the events. The 
circumstances attending the birth, death, and resurrection of 
Christ were in like manner foretold. Now since no man can 
obtain an insight into the future, beyond the ordinary range of 
anumana , or guess, by natural sensation or reflection, the 
inference is inevitable that the writers of the Old and New 
Testaments obtained such knowledge by divine inspiration. 

“ To specify one instance of such predictions,*— Moses, who 
lived fifteen hundred years before Christ, foretold the future 
sufferings of his own nation, which are still being realized in 
our days. At the time of the prediction, there was no lakshana 
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or sign, from which the prophet might have formed an idea 
of the calamities he was describing, especially since those 
calamities were, in some respects, without a parallel in the 
history of mankind. Consider now a few of those predictions, 
and the manner in which each was fulfilled. 

“ The following prophecies are taken from the 28th Chapter 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, and the statements representing 
their exact fulfilment, from a valuable work of a learned 
divine of the last century, Bishop Newton by name : 

PROPHECY. 

“ The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the 
‘ end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth ; a nation whose tongue 
‘ thou shalt not understand.’ * 

FULFILMENT. 

“ This description cannot be applied to any nation with such 
propriety as to the Romans. They were truly brought from far , 
from the end of the earth . Vespasian and Adrian, the two great 
conquerors and destroyers of the Jews, both came from command- 
ing here in Britain. The Romans too for the rapidity of their 
conquests might very well be compared to eagles, and perhaps not 
without an allusion to the standard of the Roman armies, which was 
an eagle : and their language was more unknown to the Jews than 
the Chaldee.” 

PROPHECY. 

A nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the person 

* of the old, nor shew favour to the young : 

4 And he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit of thy land, 

‘ until thou be destroyed : which also shall not leave thee either corn, 

‘ wine, or oil, or the increase of thy kine, or flocks of thy sheep, 

‘ until, he have destroyed thee.’ 

FULFILMENT. 

4 Such also were the Romans : for when Vespasian entered Gadara 
Josephus saith, that ‘ he slew all, man by man, the Romans showing 

* mercy to no age, out of hatred to the nation, and remembrance of 
‘ their former injuries.’ The like slaughter was made at Gamala, 
‘ for no body escaped besides two women, and they escaped by 
4 concealing themselves from the rage of the Romans. For they 

* did not so much as spare young children, but every one at that 
‘ time snatching up many cast them down from the citadel.’ 

PROPHECY. 

‘ And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
‘ fenced walls come down, wherein thou trustedst, throughout all 
‘ thy land : and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates throughout all 
‘thy land, which the Loud thy God hath given thee.’ 
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FULFILMENT. 

So likewise the Romans, as we may read in Josephus’s history of 
the Jewish war, demolished several fortified places, before they 
besieged and destroyed Jerusalem. And the Jews may very well be 
said to have trusted in their hiyh and fenced walls, for they seldom 
ventured a battle in the open field. They confided in the strength 
and situation of Jerusalem, as the Jebusites, the former inhabitants 
of the place, had done before them : insomuch that they are 
represented saying (Jer. XXI. 13.) Who shall come down against 
us ? or who shall enter into our habitation / Jerusalem was indeed 
a very strong place, and wonderfully fortified both by nature 
and art according to the description of Tacitus as well as of Josephus: 
and yet how many times was it taken ? It was taken by Shishak 
king of Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
by Pompey, by Sosius and Herod, before its final destruction by 
Titus.” 

PROPHECY. 

4 And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy 
‘ sons and of thy daughters, which the Loud thy God hath given 
‘ thee, in the siege and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies 
4 shall distress thee : 

4 So that the man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
4 eye shall be evil toward his brother, and toward the wife of his 
4 bosom, and toward the remnant of his children which he shall 
4 leave : 

4 So that he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his children 
4 whom he shall eat : because he hath nothing left him in the siege 
4 and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in 
4 all thy gates. 

4 The tender and delicate woman among you, which would not 
4 adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delieate- 
‘ ness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the husband of 
4 her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her daughter. 

‘ And toward her young one that cometh out from between her 
4 feet, and toward her children which she shall bear : for she shall 
4 eat them for want of all things secretly in the siege and straitness, 
‘ wherewith thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.’ 

FULFILMENT. 

“ And in the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans there was a 
most terrible famine in the city, and Josephus hath given so melan- 
choly an account of it, that we cannot read it without shuddering. 
He saith, particularly, that * women snatched the food out of the 
‘ very mouths of their husbands and sons of their fathers, and (what 
‘ is most miserable) mothers of their infants and in another place 
he saith, that 4 in every house, if there appeared any semblance of 
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‘ food, a battle ensued, and the dearest friends and relations fought 
‘ with one another, snatching away the miserable provisions of life/ 

* * And again it was fulfilled above 1500 years after the time of 
Moses in the last siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and we read in Jose- 
phus particularly of a noble woman’s killing and eating her own 
sucking child. Moses saith, The tender and delicate iceman among 
you, would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground , 
for delicateness and tenderness : and there cannot be a more natural 
and lively description of a woman, who was according to Josephus 
illustrious for her family and riches. Moses saith, she shall eat them 
for want of all things : and according to Josephus she had been 
plundered of all her substance and provision by the tyrants and 
soldiers. Moses saith, that she should do it secretly : and according 
to Josephus, when she had boiled and eaten half, she covered up the 
rest, and kept it for another time.” 

PROPHECY. 

‘ And ye shall be plucked from off the land whither thou goest to 
‘ possess it. 

‘ And the Loud shall scatter thee among all people, from the one 
‘ end of the earth even unto the other ; 

‘ And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall 
‘ the sole of thy foot have rest : but the Lord shall give thee there 
‘ a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : 

‘ And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear 
‘ day and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life : 

FULFILMENT. 

“ Now not to mention any other of the calamities and slaughters 
which they have undergone, there was in the last siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus an infinite multitude, saith Josephus, who perished by 
famine, and he computes, that during the whole siege, the number 
of those who were destroyed by that and by the war amounted to 
eleven hundred thousand, the people being assembled from all parts 
to celebrate the passover: and the same author hath given us 
an account of 1,240,490 destroyed in Jerusalem and other parts of 
Judea, besides 99,200 made prisoners; as Basnage has reckoned 
them up from that historian’s account. Indeed there is not a nation 
upon earth, that hath been exposed to so many massacres and perse- 
cutions. Their history abounds with them. If God had not given 
them a promise of a numerous posterity, the whole race would many 
a time have been extirpated. 

They had come out of Egypt triumphant, but now they should 
return thither as slaves. They had walked through the sea as dry 
land at their coming out ; but now they should be carried thither 
in ships. They might be carried thither in the ships of the Tyrian 
or Sidonian merchants, or by the Bomans who had a fleet in the 
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Mediterranean : and this was a much safer way of conveying so 
many prisoners, than sending them by land. It appears from 
Josephus that in the reigns of the two first Ptolemies many of the 
Jews were slaves in Egypt. And when Jerusalem was taken by 
Titus, of the captives who were above 17 years he sent many bound 
to the works in Egypt ; those under 17 were sold : but so little care 
was taken of these captives, that eleven thousand of them perished 
for want. And we learn from St. Jerome, that ‘ after their last over- 
‘ throw by Adrian many thousands of them were sold, and those who 
‘ could not be sold were transported into Egypt, and perished by 
4 shipwreck or famine, or were massacred by the inhabitants. 

They were indeed plucked from off their own land , when the ten 
tribes were carried into captivity by the king of Assyria, and other 
nations were planted in their stead ; and when the two other tribes 
were carried away captive to Babylon ; and when the Bomans took 
away their place and nation ; besides other captivities and transport- 
ations of the people. Afterwards, when the Emperor Adrian had 
subdued the rebellious Jews, he published an edict forbidding them 
upon pain of death to set foot in Jerusalem, or even to approach the 
country round about it. Tertullian and Jerome say, that they were 
prohibited from entering into Judea. From that time to this their 
country hath been in the possession of foreign lords and masters, 
few of the Jews dwelling in it, and those only of a low servile con- 
dition. Benjamin of Tudela in Spain, a celebrated Jew of the 
twelfth century, travelled into all parts to visit those of his own 
nation, and to learn an exact state of their affairs . and he hath 
reported, that Jerusalem was almost entirely abandoned by the Jews. 

What people indeed have been scattered so far and wide as they? 
and where is the nation, which is a stranger to them, or to which 
they are strangers? They swarm in many parts of the East, are 
spread through most of the countries of Europe and Africa, and there 
are several families of them in the West Indies. They circulate 
through all parts, where trade and money circulate ; and are, as I 
may say, the brokers of the whole world. 

They have been so far from finding rest, that they have been 
banished from city to city, from country to country. In many places 
they have been banished, and recalled, and banished again. We 
will only just mention their great banishments in modern times, and 
from countries very well known. In the latter end of the thirteenth 
century they were banished from England by Edward 1, and were 
not permitted to return and settle again till Cromwell's time. In 
the latter end of the fourteenth century they were banished from 
France (for the seventh time, says Mezeray) by Charles VI ; and 
ever since they have been only tolerated, they have not enjoyed 
entire liberty, except at Metz where they have a synagogue. In the 
latter end of the fifteenth century they were banished from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and according to Mariana, they were a 
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nundred and seventy thousand families, or as some say eight hund- 
red thousand persons who left the kingdom. Most of them paid 
dearly to John II. for a refuge in Portugal, but within a few years 
were expelled from thence also by his successor Emanuel. And in 
our own time, within these few years, they were banished from 
Prague by the queen of Bohemia.” 

“ That part of the prophecy which related to the dispersion 
of the Jews all over the world, is being still fulfilled before us. 
The fact is itself almost miraculous, and it is a standing evi- 
dence of Christian truth. There have been other people, dis- 
possessed of their homes and banished from their country, but 
they have either been exterminated, or their nationality has 
been destroyed by amalgamation with strangers. The Jews, 
however, though long banished from their own country, still 
live as a separate people, with all their distinctive traditions 
and peculiar manners of old. They still live, not as emigrants 
in a new colony of their own, not removed in one body to any 
particular spot inhabiting it as another Judea, but they live, 
scattered over the whole world, ‘ present in all countries, and 
4 with a home in none, intermixed and yet separated, and 
4 neither amalgamated nor lost : but like those mountain- 
‘ streams which are said to pass through lakes of another kind 
‘ of water and keep a native quality to repel commixture 1 .’ 
There is no land in the world which may now be called Jews’ 
Land, and yet Jews are to be found, aliens, in all lands. 
They live under all governments, and yet have no govern- 
ment of their own. Such a fact has no parallel in history. 
It can only be looked upon as a winder. He that could predict 
such a w r onder, more than fifteen hundred years before the 
event, could only have done so under the inspiration of the 
Omniscient.” 

A'gamika . — “ Are you not reasoning after a fashion for which 
even Gotama’s category fails to find the proper terms ? The 
eternity of the Veda, you say, is disproved by its recording 
events that transpired in time, and yet not only is the antiquity 
of Moses not disproved by his description of events that fol- 
lowed the capture of Jerusalem, but his prophetical authority 
is thereby actually established !” 

Sati/akama . — “ The Vedas, yon must remember, my friend, 
describe the events alluded to as by -gone facts, as past occur- 
rences. The dialogues betw een Yama and Nuchiketas, betw een 
Yajnawalkya and Maitreyi, between Uddalaka and S'wetaketu 
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are recorded, not as prophecies of the future, but as narrations 
of the past. Hence we say that the narratives must have been 
written after the events. Moses, on the other hand, recorded 
the future sufferings of his countrymen as predictions. His 
writings existed before the Roman nation, 4 of a fierce counten- 
ance/ which was, in the divine counsels, finally to intlict those 
chastisements on the Jews, was yet formed, or had obtained 
its name. These writings again were already translated into 
Greek above three hundred years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and the destruction of Jerusalem, as a fact, is re- 
corded by two of the most accurate of ancient historians. The 
alternative of assigning to Moses a date posterior to the events 
is not open in this ease. It is precluded by the facts of the 
Septuagint translation and of the corruption of the Jewish 
language during the captivity. The Jews, you must know, 
were taken captives to Babylon about six hundred years before 
the Christian era, and, for seventy years, they remained exiles 
from their own country. There, by mixing with a strange 
nation, their language was very much corrupted. The five 
books of Moses must therefore have been written, at latest, 
before the captivity, while the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the Jews could not have taken place before 
the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. 

44 Judea, you must remember, had been brought under the 
subjection of the Romans some time before the catastrophe 
predicted by Moses. Roman historians, who, as Gentiles, 
could have had no motive in recording any thing from which 
a favourable inference might be drawn for the divine inspira- 
tion of prophets whom they despised, themselves inform us 
that one of their generals, Pompey, had forced himself into the 
temple of Jerusalem more than five hundred years after the 
captivity, which, as we saw, is the latest possible date that 
could be assigned to the Pentateuch, and about two hundred 
years after Moses had been translated into Greek. The temple, 
then, on the testimony of historians whose honesty was above 
suspicion, w’as in existence many hundred years after Moses, 
and it was destroyed in the reign of Vespasian, when the events 
gave accurate fulfilment to the predictions of Moses. 

‘ 4 In the above presentation of the facts, I have confined my- 
self to the testimony of enemies, and to the very extremes 
of historical possibilities. I have taken no account of the 
evidence which the Jewish writers themselves afford. As those 
writers again give a consistent account of the age of Moses and 
the times of his successors, we must consider the actual date 
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of the Pentateuch as established, beyond doubt, by the cumula- 
tive evidence of Jews and Gentiles.” 

A'gamika. — 44 Is it certain that Moses lived long before the 
events described ? 

Satyakdma. — I have just told you that Moses lived fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, and Jerusalem was destroyed 
seventy years after Christ., The works of Moses, originally 
written in Hebrew, were translated into Greek two hundred 
and seventy years before Christ, so that many persons un- 
acquainted with Hebrew had also known, more than three 
hundred years before the event, what was coming on the Jews.” 

A'gamika. — 44 But is there no doubt of the events them- 
selves?” 

Satyakdma. — 44 The events are minutely described by 
Josephus and Tacitus, one writing in Greek, the other in 
Latin — the former a Jew, the latter a Roman, and both 
cautious, accurate, and faithful as historians. And we see with 
our own eyes the Jewish people dispersed all over the world, 
and without a country of their own.” 

A'gamika . — “But there are numerous prophecies in our 
own Puranas. May we not cite them as proofs of their author- 
ity? The Ramayana was written before Rama was born.” 

Satyakdma . — “ You cannot settle the age or paternity of 
any of the Puranas. How can you urge any thing as to the 
date of the predictions ? The Upanishads say that the Pura- 
nas were breathed out from Brahma along with the Vedas at 
the time of the creation. The Puranas themselves claim Vyasa 
for their author, and one of them goes the length of saying 
that it was composed for correcting the errors of the Vedas, 
while another pretends to be prior in point of time to the 
Vedas. Thus ; 4 That about which, venerable sage, you have 
4 enquired, is all known by me, the essence of the Puranas, the 
4 pre-eminent Brahma-vaivartta, which refutes the errors of 
4 the Puranas and Upapuranas and of the Vedas.’ 4 First of 
4 all the s'astras, the Purana was uttered by Brahma, Subse- 
4 quently the Vedas issued from his mouths .’ 1 

44 Learned critics, again, are forced to assign a much more 
recent date to all the Itihases and Puranas that are extant in 
our days. What trust- worthy evidence can you possibly have 
of any prophecy having been delivered ? or even of the facts 
{supposed to have been predicted), having really occurred? 
We do not know of any contemporaneous historian that 
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recorded then). Nay the writing of history does not appear to 
have been undertaken by any Brahminical authors, either in 
prose or poetry. Prose writers have chiefly treated of specu- 
lative subjects, and as to poetry, it is a recognized rule in rhe- 
toric that poetry must be ras&tmaka , or full of striking ideas 
and sentiments, and that iti vritta , or a mere narrative, is a 
defect in poetry. 

“ As to the Eamayana, the popular saying about its compo- 
sition before the events, may be a bold effort of fancy, but it 
cannot stand the test of historical criticism. Valmiki is said 
to have been a contemporary of Kama. Whether that be an 
authenticated fact or not, is not now the question, but what 
evidence can be possibly adduced under such a circumstance 
of his writing the whole epic before the recovery of Sita, and 
the conqueror’s return to Ayodhia ?” 

A'gamika. — “ You said that the Bible was attested by mira- 
cles as well as prophecies. What have you to say on the 
question of miracles?” 

Satyakdma. — “As prophecy is a sign of divine knowledge, 
so are miracles proofs of divine power. Numerous miracles of 
that description were publicly performed by Christ, and they 
were recorded by men who had ample opportunities for obtain- 
ing correct information, and whose honesty as historians has 
been established by irrefragable proofs. 

“ Miracles of course require to be authenticated by 
stronger evidence than ordinary facts. We must have the 
testimony of contemporaries, and the witnesses must prove 
their competency and their integrity. Proof of compe- 
tency is required as a safeguard against mistakes founded 
on their ignorance, and proof of integrity is necessary 
to prevent impositions. A learned divine says, 4 The 
‘ strength and validity of every testimony must bear pro- 
4 portion with the authority of the testifier ; and the authority 
‘ of the testifier is founded upon his ability and integrity: 

4 his ability in the knowledge of that which he delivereth and 
‘ asserteth ; his integrity in delivering and asserting aceord- 

* ing to the knowledge. For two several ways he which re- 
‘ lateth or testifieth any thing may deceive us; one, by being 

* ignorant of the truth, and so upon that ignorance mistaking, 
‘ he may think that to be true which is not so, and consequently 
4 deliver that for truth which in itself is false, and so deceive 
‘ himself and us ; or if he be not ignorant, yet if he be dishonest 
‘ or unfaithful, that which he knows to be false he may pro- 

* pound and assert to be a truth, and so, though himself be not 
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‘ deceived, he may deceive us. And by each of these ways, for 
‘ want either of ability or integrity in the testifier , whoso 
4 grounds his assent unto any thing as a truth, upon the testi- 
‘ mony of another, may equally be deceived. But whosoever 
‘ is so able as certainly to know the truth of that which he 
4 delivereth, and so faithful as to deliver nothing but what and 
* as he knoweth, he, as he is not deceived, so deceiveth no 
4 man 1 .” 

“ Both these characters of credible evidence are prominent 
in the testimony on which we receive the miracles of Christ. 
Those who have testified to them were his own disciples, who 
constantly kept company with him and had every opportunity 
of knowing the truth of what they declared to others. And 
their honesty was unimpeachable. In the first place, they 
had nothing to gain by false testimony. Men are known in the 
world to pervert facts only from interested motives. No one 
tells a lie where he has nothing to gain. When we are satis- 
fied that a person is disinterested, we never doubt his testi- 
mony. And so from the obvious disinterestedness of the disci- 
ples of Christ, their testimony is beyond suspicion. In the 
second place, their honesty was proved by the severest ordeal 
to which a human witness could possibly be subjected. Judea 
was at that time under the government of the Romans who, 
being idolaters, were bitterly opposed to the teaching of Christ. 
That teaching was also hateful to the Jews who had contracted 
the strongest prejudices against the Saviour. His disciples 
had therefore to encounter the severest persecutions both from 
Jews and Gentiles for their proclaiming the doctrines and 
miracles of Christ. They were reviled and reproached, im- 
prisoned and beaten, and most of them w T ere finally put to cruel 
deaths because of their unflinching honesty in declaring what 
they had seen and heard. 

“ The miracles, thus attested, were also numerous and stu- 
pendous. They could not otherwise have been such satisfac- 
tory credentials of divine commission. A single isolated act, 
however wonderful, might fail as an evidence of religious truth. 
It might be a deception, or a delusion. But Christ's miracles 
were both numerous and stupendous. The eye or the ear 
might have been deceived in a single instance. It could not be 
so in a multiplicity of instances, or in cases in which persons, 
born blind, were cured in an instant, or dead men were raised 
to life. 
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“ The miracles of Christ, again, had nothing in them, mili- 
tating with our conceptions of God’s goodness and majesty. 
They were exhibitions of the divine benevolence no less than 
the divine power.” 

A'gamika . — “But there are numerous miracles recorded in 
our Itihases and Puranas. Why may we not cite them also as 
instances of divine power?” 

Satyakama . — “ Because of a failure of evidence and because 
of their militating with our conceptions of the divine perfec- 
tion. Where nothing is known as to the age, circumstances, 
and character of the w T riters, how can the least confidence be 
placed in their sayings ? The descriptions again are unworthy 
of the Godhead. The alleged miracles were in many instances 
performed by the most immoral personations and for improper 
purposes. 

“ The Christian miracles are in these respects totally dif- 
ferent. The performer, Christ, was in his life a perfect pattern 
of holiness and moral virtue. It would be literally impossible 
for the disciples of Christ to have composed such an exemplar 
of perfection from their own heads. 

“ And the Bible, thus attested by external evidences, 
teaches in point of doctrine and precept precisely such 
things as might be expected from the teaching of God, 
and throws light on many points on which we were per- 
plexed by doubts and difficulties. The internal evidence thus 
confirms the external, and leaves no possible room for 
doubt.” 

A'gamika . — “ What are the points on which the Bible 
throws light ?” 

Satyakdma . — “ Some of the very points on which we have 
been conversing for some days of late. As regards the external 
universe, it tells us, ‘ In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ thus showing that theNyaya, Sankhya, 
and Vedant were all right and all wrong. They rightly appre- 
hended the truth, as regarded their opposition to each other’s 
systems. The Vedant was right in its protest against the 
eternal atoms of the one, and the unintelligent creative Prakriti 
of the other; and the Nyaya and Sankhya were equally right 
on their part in inveighing against the doctrine of the world’s 
identity with God. But they were all wrong in regard to their 
positive doctrines — the Nyaya in its theory of eternal atoms, 
the S&nkhya in that of creative Prakriti, and the Vedant in its 
denial of a duality of substance. The universe is neither an 
illusion nor self-formed, but was called into being, out of nothing, 
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by the one only Eternal and Supreme Intelligence, the author 
of all things in heaven and in earth. All perplexing difficuties 
are thus cleared. 

“ As regards the chief end of human existence, again, we 
learn, that the soul is a created substance but immortal, neither 
eternal or self-existent, nor again a mere compound of physical 
organs ; born in time but to endure for ever, neither swayambhu, 
nor anitya in the sense of perishable. It has neither inde- 
pendent nor terminable existence. Being a creature, it can 
never be promoted to the dignity of the Creator, but it has an 
eternity before it, to look forward to. It may strive to approach 
Him — it may aspire after communion with Him, but it can 
never be unified with its Creator. There may be spiritual 
communion, but not physical identity. Since, however, the 
human soul is become tainted with sin, it must be cleansed 
and purified before it can look for that communion. It is 
impossible there can be any fellowship between the most holy 
God and impure sinners, before the latter have been redeemed 
and freed from sin. But the sinner, could not compass his 
own redemption, and therefore Christ came into the world for 
the salvation of helpless man. 

“ Thus, A'gamika, we have a clearing up of those points 
on which philosophers had so long debated unprofitably. 
And in the doctrince of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for the 
sins of men, we have an explanation of a point which had 
certainly often puzzled me, and, I dare say, you too. The 
followers of Jaimini you know are all most forward in ex- 
horting men to perform the sacrificial rites enjoined in the 
Veda. The onl} r way to the realms above, they say, is by 
means of sacrifices. Now it is singular that Jaimini never 
talks of God ; and, as we have just seen, a large and influ- 
ential class of Mimansakas set aside altogether the idea of a 
Supreme Creator and moral Governor of the universe. Works 
and worlds, they say, mechanically follow one another in eter- 
nal succession. There was no more necessity, in the opinion 
of the atheistic Mimansakas, for a Supreme Being to create 
the universe, than there was, in the opinion of the whole 
school, for a purusha , or personal author, to compose the 
Vedas, or for an intelligent Governor to direct the distribution 
of fruits . And yet they all say, he that desires heaven must 
perform sacrifice. I do not know whether the question ever 
struck you, but I have often asked myself, w 7 hat could they 
possibly mean by performing sacrifices, when they did not 
acknowledge a Supreme Divinity ? 
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“ The difficulty is cleared up in the Bible. We there learn 
that in the inscrutable wisdom of God, there could be no 
remission of sin apart from sacrifice, that Christ was revealed 
in the primitive age of the world as the great sacrifice for the 
sins of men, and that immolation of animals was ordained at 
an early period as typical of that great sacrifice. On the dis- 
persion of the families of men, the institution must have 
extended widely over the surface of the globe. But while 
the ceremonial performance of the rite was kept up, probably 
every where, its object and intention were gradually for- 
gotten or lost sight of in many countries. The practice, no 
doubt, came down to our ancestors from their immediate pro- 
genitors, but its signification appears to have fallen into 
oblivion before the formation of our literature. The zeal and 
assiduity with which it was maintained in our country is 
accounted for by its transmission from age to age as an imme- 
morial primitive practice, but the inability of our ancestors to 
give the least intelligent explanation of the rite, and the want 
of any information in the oldest of the Vedas on its connexion 
with the celestial fruits of which it was believed to be inva- 
riably productive, are enigmas which can only be understood 
by the light of Biblical history. Viewed as an institution 
originally appointed of God to represent the future sacrifice of 
Christ, and transmitted from father to son in every age as a 
most important ceremony connected with the eternal happiness 
of mankind, the external observance of the rite would, we can 
easily comprehend, be religiously maintained, even though the 
doctrine typified by it might be forgotten. Without the light 
which the Biblical account affords, one can find no adequate 
explanation of the difficulty. Why should the writers of the 
Vedas tell us abruptly that the only way to the felicity of 
heaven is the regular observance of certain sacrifices ? What 
again could those advocates for rites and ceremonies possibly 
mean, who either doubted or actually denied the existence of 
God, and yet contended for the necessity of offering sacrifices?” 

“ Oh !” said I, “ this is what you meant by the Great Sacri- 
fice for sin of which you spoke the other day. Now I under- 
stand your meaning.” 

A'gamika . — “I have sometimes been perplexed, I must 
confess, by the zeal with which persons have contended for the 
importance of sacrificial ceremonies who were perfectly 
indifferent, if not absolutely opposed, to the very foundation of 
all religion, the doctrine of a Supreme Being, the creator and 
moral governor of the world. 
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44 But I have always consoled myself with the idea that even 
atheists might by a happy inconsistency be animated by the 
sentiment contained in the following formula of adoration to 
Vishnu ; 4 Obeisance to the sovereign God, the benefactor of 
4 Brahmins and kine. Obeisance, O obeisance ! to Krishna, 

4 even Govinda, the benefactor of the world. I am sin, my 
4 works are sin, my spirit is sin, my origin is sin. Save me, 0 
4 thou lotus-eyed Hari, who art the Lord of all sacrifices. None 
4 such a sinner as myself, none such a destroyer of sin as 
4 thyself, taking this, 0 God, into consideration, do what is 
4 proper/ Sentiments such as these give some insight into the 
meaning of our ancient practice of animal sacrifices 1 /’ 

Satyakdma. — 44 That is however a formula of very recent 
origin. It was unknown to those who composed the Vedas 
and enjoined the sacrifices. There are reasons for suspecting 
that the idea contained in the formula you have quoted is 
derived from an exterior source.” 

A'gatnika. — 44 What are those reasons?” 

Satyakdma. — 44 In the first place, the doctrine of Krishna, 
as a distinct object of worship, identical with the Supreme 
Being, appears to be quite modern. Professor Wilson, whom 
all Brahmins respected for his profound Sanscrit learning and 
who was never suspected of having ever done the least injustice 
to our national Sastras, says : 

* The whole of this book is dedicated to the biography of Krishna. 
‘ Many of the Puranas omit this subject altogether, or only allude to 

* it occasionally. In others, it is equally prominent. The Brahma 

* P. gives the story exactly in the same words as our text : which has 

* the best right to them may be questioned ; but as it is usually met 
4 with, the Brahma P. is a very heterogeneous compilation. The 

* Hari Vansa has a narrative more detailed than that of the text, with 
1 additions and embellishments of its own. The Brahma Vaivartta 

* throughout celebrates the acts of Krishna ; and one portion of it, 

* the Krishna Janma Khanda, especially describes his boyhood and 
‘ youth. The incidents are the same in general as those in the text, 
4 l3ut they are lost amidst interminable descriptions of Krishna’s 
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* sports with the Gopis and with his mistress Kadha, a person not 

* noticed elsewhere ; the whole is in a style indicative of a modern 
‘ origin. The Agni P. and Padma P. (Uttara Khanda) have accounts 
‘ of Krishna, but they are mere summaries, compiled evidently from 
4 other works. The principal authority for the adventures of Krishna 
‘ is the Bhagavata, the tenth book of which is exclusively devoted to 
4 him. It^is this work which has, no doubt, mainly extended the 
4 worship of Krishna, as its popularity is evinced by its having been 
4 translated into all the spoken languages of India professing to have 
‘ a literature. The Prem-sagar, its Hindi version, is well known ; 

‘ but there are also translations in Mahratta, Telugu, Tamil, See. 

4 It does not seem likely, however, that the Vishnu P. has copied 
‘ the Bhagavata ; for although its greater conciseness may sometimes 
4 look like abridgment, yet the descriptions are generally of a more 
4 simple and antiquated character. Here, as usual, the Mahabharata 

* is no doubt the earliest extant authority ; but it is not the earliest, 
‘ for whilst it omits to narrate most of his personal adventures 

* unconnected with his alliance with the Pandavas, it often alludes 
‘ to them, and names repeatedly his capital, his wives, and his prog- 
4 eny. It also devotes a section, the Mausala P. } to the destruction 
4 of the Yadavas. The story of Krishna, the prince and hero, must 
‘ have been complete when the Mahabharata was compiled. It is 
4 doubtful, however, if Krishna the boy, and his adventures at 
4 Vrindavan, were not subsequent inventions. There are no allusions 
4 to them in the poem, of an unsuspicious nature. The only ones 
4 that I have met with are contained in a speech by Sisupala, Sabha 
4 P., in which he reviles Krishna ; but they may easily have been 
4 interpolated. There may be others scattered through the poem, 
4 but I have not observed them. 

44 As a warrior and prince he is always on the scene ; but he is 
4 repeatedly called an Ansa, or portion of Vishnu ; whilst in a great 
4 number of places he is identitied with Vishnu Narayana, and is con- 
4 sequently 4 all things.’ This latter is his character, of course, 

4 amongst the Vaishnavas, agreeably to the Bhagavata ; 

44 ^4 | * Krishna is the lord (Vishnu) himself. 1 ' ” 

“ Professor Wilson is of opinion that the Sri Bhagavata was 
composed in the twelfth century of the Christian era, or about 
seven hundred years ago. The worship of Krishna as identical 
with the Supreme Being cannot then be much older than that.” 

A'gamika . — “ Surely the Narada-panchg-rdtra speaks of 
Krishna’s sports with the Gopis and with Kadha, magnifying 
his glory as the Supreme Brahma. And that work is older 
than the S'ri-Bhagavata.” 


1 Note. — Translation of the Vishnu Purana, pp. 491, 492. 
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Satyakama . — “ I have no objection to allow that the 
Pancha-ratra was prior to the Bhagavata in point of time, 
notwithstanding its express mention of the Bhagavata in one 
of its chapters. That mention I think is an interpolation. 
The Pancha-ratra must have been written before Sankara- 
charya, for he not only refers to it by name, but controverts 
some of its doctrines. I believe it was the Narada-Panclia- 
ratra that first invested Krishna with the dignity of the 
Supreme Godhead, and celebrated his youthful freaks as some- 
thing mystically divine. I have my theory of the reasons 
which led the author of that work to exhibit as adorable what 
I believe had before been held to be at best only tolerable in a 
prince and a warrior. But we cannot possibly have any 
reasons for assigning to the doctrine of ‘ Krishna the lord of 
sacrifices ’ any date anterior to the Pancha-ratra which was 
written probably in the eighth or ninth century. The formula 
which affords you an insight into the doctrine of sacrifices 
cannot accordingly be of an older date than the eighth or 
ninth century. Now we have strong evidences for believing 
that the doctrine of the Great Sacrifice for sin, of which I 
have been speaking, had been introduced before that period 
into some parts of India, not far from the scene of the literary 
labours and theological discussions of the age. It was in the 
South of India that the Brahminical genius was in those days 
most active, as is apparent from the history of Sankaracharya, 
Ramanuja, and their respective followers, and it was also in 
the South of India that large congregations of Christians, 
calling themselves after the name of St. Thomas, had, for 
some centuries before the formation of Yaishnava sects, been 
maintaining the doctrine of the Great Sacrifice for sin. It is 
not at all improbable that some enterprising Brahmins had 
fallen in with them, and, struck by the doctrine in question, 
made use of it in giving a more imposing character to their 
popular god Krishna.” 

A'gamika . — “ But what is your theory of the reasons which 
led to the deification of Krishna in the Pancha-ratra and the 
Sri-Bhagavata ? ” 

Satyakama . — “ I do not know whether I can explain myself 
in a few words, but I will make the attempt. Krishna, you 
must remember, is a great character in the Mahabharata, as 
the friend of the Pandavas. He must have been admired from 
the beginning for the abilities he displayed both on the field of 
battle and in the hall of consultation. He was feared and 
honoured as an extraordinary person, perhaps a god. But 
EEE 
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though celebrated as a hero, there is no record of his youthful 
irregularities being held as adorable. Public morals had not 
as yet become so low. We need not consider the reproaches 
which Sis'upala cast on him as an interpolation. There may 
have been reports of his having, as a boy, led a very dissolute 
life. Most princes in our country still do the same. But we 
have no reason for taxing the age of which we are speaking 
with recounting those irregularities as divine acts. If the 
hero was deified, it was only by throwing the mantle of pious 
charity over the infirmities of the boy. 

“ Indeed the Brahmins were so much opposed in those days 
to the recounting of the foibles of deified persons, that one 
entire canto of a popular poem was suppressed or expunged 
because of its containing an indelicate description of a god’s 
dalliance with his own wife. Kalidasa who seems to have 
taken peculiar delight in such descriptions had given a very 
indecent representation of Siva’s uxoriousness in the last 
canto of the Kumara-sambhava, and the horror of the Brah- 
mins at such an impious exposure of a god’s infirmities has 
thrown that canto into utter oblivion. 

44 The moral constitution of the Brahminical mind must 
therefore have undergone a radical change when poems like 
the Narada-pancha-ratra and S f ri-Bhagavata were composed. 
These w r orks not only recounted as divine, acts on the part of 
Krishna, far w T orse than those which Kalidasa had described of 
S ? iva, but they attached a peculiar religious merit to the con- 
stant hearing, uttering, and contemplating of those acts. And 
these impure descriptions have not only been received with 
favor, but that which is the more circumstantial of the two, I 
mean the Sri-Bhagavata, has been classed among the sacred 
w T ritings, and translated, more or less freely, into most of the 
vernacular dialects of the country. What can be the cause 
of this moral revolution in the Brahminical mind ? What 
inducement could there be for selecting, as objects of religious 
worship, the most ugly traits in a character who had before 
been conspicuous in the traditions of the country only as a 
skilful prince and warrior. Above all, what could be the 
motive for exhibiting such a character as higher than all other 
gods, and identical with the Supreme Being?” 

A'gamika . — “ I never thought of this point ; but I see that 
the deification of Bal Krishna is an event that may require 
to be accounted for. What do you think was the motive of our 
ancestors in setting up such an object of worship ?” 

SatyaJcdma . — “ I have only a theory on the subject. I think 
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it will afford an explanation of the moral phenomenon of the 
change in the Brahminical mind, but since there is a total 
absence of historical evidence, I cannot propound it as abso- 
lutely true. The Panch-ratra was written after the overthrow 
of Buddhism. What was the meaning of that overthrow? 
Only that its leaders were silenced or expelled. The great body 
of the people still entertained their veneration for the charac- 
ter of Buddha. They — more especially the Sudras — had found 
in that personation an object of reverence and adoration, such as 
had never been supplied to them by the Brahmins. Indeed the 
Brahmins had denied them the privilege of engaging in relig- 
ious exercises of any kind, and even punished such acts on 
their part as were indicative of the least aspiration after 
celestial blessings 1 . Buddha however had allowed them to 
participate freely in religious acts and meditations. He had 
so far emancipated the Sudras. The Brahmins saw, on 
regaining their supremacy after the fall of the rival school, that 
it would be impossible to enlist the popular sympathy in their 
favour without some concessions to the Sudras. They accord- 
ingly pitched on the well-known, and perhaps already deified, 
character of Krishna, and set it up as an object of universal 
worship. And in order to make it the more fascinating to the 
popular mind, and to give that mind a strong impulse in a 
direction the very opposite of Buddhism, they invested their 
new god with those infirmities of the flesh from which Sakya 
Muni is said to have been somewhat unnaturally free. The 
rude mind of the populace, devoid of education, is easily led in 
the direction of sensuality, and whereas Buddha had observed 
rigid chastity in the midst of several thousand damsels resi- 
dent in his own palace, Krishna was represented as the very 
antithesis of Buddha, deliberately going about to seek, seduce, 
carry off, or procure by other means many thousands of females 
from different parts of the country. The moral perversion of the 
Brahminical mind was accordingly brought about by the reac- 
tion against Buddhism. The Brahmins had found no difficulty 
in adopting the speculative principles of that system, but, as 
regarded practical devotion, they were desirous of setting up a 
character the very opposite of S'akya, with a view to wean the 
popular mind from Buddhism. 

“ Under the impulse of the reaction in their own minds the 
Brahmins set up their popular gods as the Supreme Brahma, 
allowing all castes freely to worship him, taking care only to 


1 See above page 35. 
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maintain their ministerial importance as gurus , or spiritual 
guides of other classes. Whatever ideas, expressive of the 
divine majesty, they could themselves imagine, and whatever 
sentiments, borrowed from other quarters, struck their fancies 
as suitable for a popular system, they freely received in the 
construction of their new idol. And thus the very character 
which had injured so many husbands and stained the purity of 
so many households, was otherwise described as the Lord of 
sacrifices, the greatest destroyer of sin, and the deliverer of the 
world. If a man had only faith in that pre-eminent divinity, 
he would obtain excellence whatever his caste or race 1 . 
The S'udras carried the dogma to greater lengths than was 
intended by the Brahmins. Sects arose afterwards which 
conferred the dignity of gurus on eminent members of their 
bodies without distinction of caste or colour. 

“ I need hardly add, A'gamika, that Krishna, invested with 
the attributes of a Saviour from sin, presents only the picture 
(to use the fabulist’s illustration) of a jackdaw in peacock’s 
plumes. The picture looks unnatural, and you have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the plumage is borrowed. And yet the fact 
has some value in it. The jackdaw that borrows the peacock’s 
plumes testifies thereby that the plumes are beautiful. And 
so the character of Krishna proves that, in the conception of 
its framers, human salvation could only proceed from the free 
grace of Him who was the Lord of sacrifices, ‘in whom,’ to 
quote a text from the Bible, ‘ we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace.’ ” 

A'gamika . — “ But I am told that the Christian religion 
which you are now advocating speaks of a plurality of gods, 
three gods.” 

Satyakama . — “ Not three gods, nor a plurality of gods, but 
a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead. This doc- 
trine you can find no great difficulty in acknowledging, (1) 
because it is inculcated in the Bible which, as we have seen 
before, is attested by miracles and prophecies, and (2) because 
the Brahminical s'astras themselves bear some confirmatory 
testimony to its truth.” 
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A’gamika . — “ How ?” 

j 8atyakama.—*“ The Brahmanical s'astras speak of a triad of 
divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva. They speak of it, as 
one form and three gods. They tell us that they are mystically 
united in One Supreme Being. But the doctrine appears 
incongruous, and quite out of place in their system. The gods 
are frequently represented, not as different personal manifesta- 
tions of the same Godhead ought to be, but as impure charac- 
ters and antagonistic gods, wrangling and fighting with one 
another. S'iva fights and punishes Brahma 1 , and Vishnu 
humbles S'iva 2 . The votaries of Vishnu anathematize those of 
S'iva 3 , and the votaries of S'iva anathematize those of Vishnu. 
And all three are, again, pronounced to be transient and perish- 
able 4 . The doctrine represents an idea which is quite foreign 
to the Brahminical system, and we can only unravel the mys- 
tery by supposing it to be a relic of some primitive revelation, 
of which a distorted tradition had probably reached our 
ancestors.” 

A'gamika . — “ These appear to be strange and novel views of 
things, and yet I certainly cannot gainsay them. Well is there 
any other point on which you can collect evidence from our 
s'astras in behalf of Christianity?” 

Satyahdma . — “The doctrine of Christ’s incarnation for the 
redemption of the world, involved in the primitive revelation 
of a future Saviour, receives some confirmation from detached 
expressions in several portions of the Brahminical s'astras. The 
idea propounded in the Bhagavadgita and other works that 
Vishnu descends in human form for the relief of the world, 
whenever it is oppressed with sin and wickedness, is ill in 
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keeping with the acts attributed to his alleged incarnations, of 
which Krishna is declared to have been the fullest and most 
conspicuous. I need not offend your ears by a description of 
his character. You will admit that from such a character it 
would be preposterous to expect any relief from sin. The idea 
was apparently derived by tradition from the primitive revela- 
tion of a future Saviour, and it was eagerly entertained owing 
to the necessities of sinful human nature, incapable of helping 
itself, and panting for reconcilation with God. 

“ But the ineffectual rites and ceremonies of the Brahmin- 
ical system and the adoration of its imitation gods and pretend- 
ed incarnations of Deity, have never succeeded in administer- 
ing anything like solid or enduring peace and consolation to 
the human mind. The people want something better, and it was 
no doubt with a view to the satisfaction of this craving that 
the transcendental and mystic systems were propounded. How 
barren they are of anything really good, we have already seen. 
They labour to tranquilize the soul by simply telling it there 
is no hope for tranquillity but in the cessation of sentient 
existence or the destruction of individual consciousness. It is 
however a mere mockery to speak of happiness without 
sentient existence or individual consciousness.’ * 

A'gamika . — “ But what is the great duty and what the chief 
end inculcated in the Christian religion.” 

SatyaJcama. — “The great duty is devotion to God, through 
Christ, in consideration of the great sacrifice for sin. 4 I be- 
‘ seech you, therefore, brethren, says an inspired apostle, by the 
4 mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 

4 holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

4 And be not conformed to this world : but be ye transformed 
4 by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
4 that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.’ The 
chief end of human nature is to escape the evils of this corrupt 
and deceitful world, — this vanity of vanities, which though not 
a nullity, can still give no satisfaction, — and to enjoy God, not 
by identification with Him, not by absorption in His essence to 
the destruction of separate individualities, but by communion 
with His Holy Spirit, and by being filled with all the fulness 
of God. 

44 The philosopher talks of muhti , and theVedantist speaks 
of unification with God. I do not know whether either of 
them had any traditionary knowledge of the fact that man 
was created in the image of God. Not that an essentially 
formless Being can have a corporeal image, but man was 
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made in the likeness of His Spirit. The Vedantic conception 
of the human soul being a reflection of the Supreme, like that 
of the sun or moon in the waters,, is not correct, but the 
human soul is certainly an image, a likeness, and, in that 
sense of the term, a reflection of the Supreme Spirit. The 
likeness has been disfigured by the introduction of sin. The 
reflection partakes of the mirror’s impurity, but the chief end 
of human existence is so to cleanse and polish the mirror of 
the soul by personal holiness that it may present an unspotted 
likeness of its God and Saviour, and be fully restored to the 
image in which it was originally made. The restoration of 
that image implies perfect release from all those corruptions 
which the Brahminical philosopher dreaded most, but it does 
not involve destitution of sentient existence or loss of indiv- 
idual consciousness. Christianity animates us with the hope 
of positive happiness and glory. Far from involving a destitu- 
tion of sentient existence or loss of individual consciousness, 
the ineffable bliss we look for, signifies the full sanctification 
of our senses, and the unceasing contemplation of the divine 
perfections without the least abatement of individual con- 
sciousness. We do not seek to fall into a state of irreparable 
insensibility, but we seek for an eternal life of perfect sen- 
tiency, that we may live for ever, intelligently and consciously 
to laud and magnify the goodness and mercy of God, We 
wish our passions and affections, not to be destroyed, but to 
be brought in subjection to God, and to continue as immortal 
trophies of His omnipotent grace.” 

A'gamika . — “ Many ideas are suggested by what you say. 
I shall not ask any more questions now. It is so late in the 
day, and I must first of all think more maturely of what you 
have already advanced. I shall probably call upon you soon 
for further information. I certainly feel that if there be truth 
in the world, it must be found in the Christian Scriptures.” 

Satyakama . — “ Since there is a God, the author and director 
of all things, there must also be a corresponding TRUTH. 
And if we seek it in dependence on Him, we shall no doubt 
find it, and the truth shall make us free, shall give us real 
MuJcti” 
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INDEX AND GLOSSARY 
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A. 

Acharya, an authorized religious 
teacher. No teaching is allowed to 
be successful without him, 222, 327. 

Adharma, demerit, sin, 107, 141, 145, 
147, 158. 

Adhikari, superintendent, 309 ; a qua- 
lified student, 325. 

Adhunika, recent, novel: one of the 
interlocutors in this book, 330. 

Adi-buddha, the first Buddha; identi- 
fied with the Supreme Being, 156. 

Adisura, a king supposed to be the 
founder of the last native dynasty of 
Bengal, 365. 

Aditya, a god, the son, 291. 

Adrishta, literally unseen. It stands 
for fate, luck, merit or demerit found- 
ed on works of a previous state of 
existence ; destiny, necessity, 5, 47, 
48, 49, 56, 59, 69, 70, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
106, 107, 113, 115, 368. 

AdwaitavAda, the theory of unity of 
being; pantheism, 220. 

Agama, sastra, or a book of revelation ; 
applied generally to the Vedas, 15, 
381. 

Agamika, literally that which rests on 
the Sastra or revelation. One of 
the interlocutors in this book. 

Agni, the god of fire, 380. 

Aguna, devoid of quality, 330. 

AhalyA, wife of a sage named Gotama, 
12, dishonoured by Indra, 43. 

AhankAra, egotism, or self-conscious- 
ness, the third principle in the SAn- 
khya philosophy, 52, 184.‘ 


Aiswarika, one of the theistic sects 
among Buddhists, 156. 

AkAsa, ether ; one of the five elements 
mentioned by Brahminical philos- 
ophers, 135. 

Akriti, form, species, 365. 

Akshapada, eye-footed, a name of Got- 
ama. Some say it means intellect- 
ualism and indicates the system of 
Gotama, 44. 

Akusala, evil; applied in Buddhistic 
terminology to adharma, 147, 158. 

Alaka, the city of the Yakshas, 16. 

Amavasya, the last of the moon when 
it is dark all night, 181. 

Ananda, joy, 335, 

Anatta, for anatmn , unreality ; told by 
Buddhists on their beads, 154. 

Angir, name of a sage, 361. 

Angiras, the same, 361. 

Aniruddha, a grandson of Krishna ; one 
of the four forms of the Supreme 
Being agreeably to the Bhagavatas, 
212 . 

Anitya, transient; one of the words 
which Buddhists tell on their beads, 
154. 

Annarasamaya, all food, made up of 
the essence of food, 335. 

Anumdna, Inference; one of the instru- 
ments of knowledge, somewhat differ- 
ent from the Aristotelian syllogism. 
130. 

Anumiti, the knowledge derived from 
the process of Inference, 130, 

Anuvritti,. that which is understood, 
ellipsis, 41. 
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Apara, inferior, low ; so the older Vedas 
are called in some of the Upanishads, 
209. 

Apavarga, emancipation, freedom from 
transmigration, renouncement of 
body and mind, 147. 

Apsaras, the dancing girls of Indra’s 
palace, 365. 

Apta, unerring, infalliblo, spoken of 
valid testimony, or the teaching of 
sastras, 134. 

Arjuna, one of the five brothers PAn- 
davas, to whom Krishna is said to 
have addressed the Bhagavad-gitA 
157. 

Arthavada, explanatory remarks in the 
Vedas, 3G2. 

Aruna, the charioteer of the sun, 808. 

Arya, excellent, noble ; the name by 
which the ancient Hindus were dis- 
tinguished, 21, 22, 134. 

Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, 
Hindustan proper, 12. j 

As, the verb substantive, to be> 321. 

Asat, not being, 11011 -entity, 310. 

Asura, a demon, an enemy of the gods, 

22 . 

Asvins, celestial twins celebrated in the 
Vedas, 380. 

Aswamedha, a horse offering, in which 
the animal is burnt after being put 
to death. 

Atha, an auspicious particle used on 
the introduction of a new subject, 
45. 

Atharvan, the last of the four Vedas, 

4, 382, 385. 

Ati-vyapti, when the reason adduced 
proves too much, 26G. 

Atma, spirit, soul, 116, 128. 

AtyantabhAva, absolute want, or im- 
possibility, 163. 

Atyukti, an exaggeration, a hyperbole, 
291. 

Ava tho capital of Burmah. How the 
Buddhist priests thcroof explained 
their idea of NirvAna, 151. 


Avayava, the five members of a regular 
argument according to Gotama, 130. 

AvidyA, ignorance, delusion, 266, 292, 
300, 310. 

Ayodhya, a town in Oudc, the capital 
of Rama, 5. 

Ayurveda, the treatise on medicine, 
367. 

B. 

Babara, a person named in the Vedas, 
360. 

Bal-Krishna, the boy Krishna ; how 
and when he was set up as an object 
of universal worship, 402. 

Ballalscn, one of the kings of the last 
Hindu dynasty in Bengal, 365. 

Bhagavat-gfta, a discourse purporting 
to be addressed by Krishna to Arjuna ; 
its depreciation of the Vedas, 157. 

Bhagavan, Lord; applied especially to 
Krishna. 

Bh&gavata, one belonging to the sect 
of Vishnu or Krishna. 

Bhagya, luck, destiny, fate, 88. 

Bharata, a brother of Rama, 16. 

BhAsha, dialect ; spoken especially of 
vernacular dialects, 15. 

Bhaskaracharya, an eminent Hindu 
astronomer, tho author of the Sid- 
dhanta siromani, 53, 306. 

Bho Bhagavan, O Lord, O Sir, 323. 

BrahmA, the first sentient being, or 
god, 248, 

Brahmana, one of the two parts into 
which each Veda is divided. 

c. 

Caranam, cause, 99. 

Carya, an effect, a product, 100. 

Chakar, a bird represented as peculiarly 
fond of moonlight, 2. 

Chaitanya, a native ©f Bengal who 
pretended to be an incarnation of 
Vishnu and founded a new school of 
Vaishuavas, 207. 

Chamara, a chowri or sort of flap for 
beating off gnats, flies, &c.,830. 
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Charvaka, a follower of a Buddhist 
teacher of the same name supposed 
to have held atheistic doctrines, 19. 

Chakwa, a bird supposed to be ex- 
tremely impatient of separation 
from its mate, 79. 

Chhala, fraud, artifice in argument- 
ation, 42. 

Chiranjiva, the author of certain 
Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy 
written in Sanscrit verse, 214. 

Chitrakuta, a mountain in Bundel- 
khund, where Rama is said to have 
halted in his progress to the 
south, 16. 

d. 

Daiva, luck, destiny, 87. 

Dandi, one that has taken to his staff 
and retired from the world, 309. 

Darsana, observation ; applied to sys- 
tems of philosophy. 

Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, father 
of Rama, 31, 155. 

Dasyu, a people spoken of in the 
Vedas as the antagonists of the 
Brahmins, 21. 

Devakiputra, sou of Devaki, Krishna. 

Dhan, wealth, 298. 

Dharma, duty, merit, works, property, 
destiny, 21, 107, 141, 145, 158. 

Dharma-sabha, a Hindu society estab- 
lished in Calcutta for the protection 
of Hindooism, 23. 

Dhy&na, meditation ; in the Sankhya 
philosophy meditation without an 
object, a mental void, 202. 

Dilipa, a king of the solar race, an 
ancestor of Rama, 31. 

Dishta, luck, destiny, 88* 

Dosha, fault, applied to the passions 
and emotions of human nature, 183, 
164, 166. 

Dukha, pain, trouble. 

Dwaitavida, duality of entities, belief 
in the existence of more than one 
substance. It is the opposite of 
pantheism, 220. 


Dwyanuka, a compound of two atoms, 
a binary, 118. 

G. 

Gana, a list of verbal roots composed 
in metre, the final letters being 
arranged alphabetically, 104. 

Gdndharva, a species of supernatural 
beings. A town of Gindharva means 
an imaginary thing, a fairy town, 164. 

Ganga, the Ganges. 

Ganga Sagur, Sagur, at the mouth of 
the Hooghly. 

Garuda, a fabulous bird, the bird of 
Vishnu. 

Gaudapada, a commentator on the 
Sankhya, Karika, and the author of 
a Karika on the Mandukya Upan. 

Gauna, not the literal sense, figurative, 
291. 

Gaurava, multiplicity ; the assigning of 
more causes than would be neces- 
sary for the accounting of a pheno- 
menon, 126. 

GAyatrl, a sacred verse, 378. 

Ghatakarpara, a poet who flourished in 
the age of Vikramaditya, 365. 

Girisanta, one that secures the welfare 
of the mountain, 247. 

Giritra, protector of the mountain, 339. 

Gotama, the author of Nyiya. It is 
a name of Buddha too ; also, of one 
or more of his ancestors. 

Gritsamada, a Vedic character, 880. 

Guni, one endowed with qualities, 317. 

Guru, Teacher. 

h. 

Haituka, rational, 37. 

Harischandra, a king of the Solar race 
forced to sell his wife and child, and 
himself to submit to servitude, for 
fear of a malediction from Viswa- 
mitra. 

Harivansa, a poem appended to the 
Mahdbhirata, 378. 

Hetu, reason; the second member of 
a regular argument according to 
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Gotama ; the major premiss, 130, 
144. 

Hindu, a word not of Indian origin, 
not found in the Sastras, 20. 

i. 

Ikshwaku, the first King of the Solar 
race, 36. 

Ikshwaku Virodhakha, the progeni- 
tor of the Sakya race. 

Isana, Lord, lording, a name of Siva, 
246, 339. 

Ista-devata, the divinity whom any in- 
dividual worships as his own chosen 
God, 27. 

Iswara, God, Lord. 

Iswarakrishna, author of the SAnkhya 
Karika; spoke slightingly of the 
Veda, 6. 

Iti, plague, drought, inundation, 
&c. [The word appears in a mis- 
taken form of niriti,] 171. 

Itihasa, an epic poem held as author- 
itative among the Brahmins. 

Iti-vritta, a mere narrative, 386. 

j. 

Jabala, mother of Satyak&ma ; a char- 
acter in the Vedas, 43. 

Jaimini, author of the Prior mimansa ; 
his denial of God’s providence, 60. 

Janaka, king of Mithila, reputed to bo 
a great saint and sage, though a 
King and a Kshetriya, 44, 34, 310. 

Janma, birth ; pronounced to be a 
calamity, 138. 

Jara, decrepitude ; one of the evils of 
life according to Buddha, 154. 

Jarayuja, viviparous, 187. 

Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda, 
a poem full of obscene descrip- 
tions, 333. 

Jigisha, desire of victory, 206. 

Jijnasa, desiro of knowledge, 202. 

Jivatma, the spirit of life, individual 
souls, 116. 


JnAna-kanda, those sections of the 
Veda which treat of knowledge, 210. 

Jyotishtoma, a particular sacrifice, 370. 

K. 

Kahola, a character in the Vedas, 347. 

KalidAsa, a celebrated poet who lived 
in the age of Vikramaditya, 365. 

Kali-yuga, the last or iron age of the 
world, 1. 

Kalpa, the period of the duration of 
the world, 156. 

Kama, desire, 164. 

Kan Ada, author of the Vaiseshika (su- 
tras,) a branch of the NyAya. 

Kansa, king of Mathura, represented 
as an enemy of God and the Brah- 
mins, 19. 

K&pila, appertaining to Kapila, a fol- 
lower of Kapila ; one of the interlo- 
cutors in this book. 

Kapila, author of the SAnkhya sutras 
spoke slightingly of the Veda, 6, 
denied the existence of God, 51, 191, 

Karma, works, the merit of works ; 
hence destiny, 107, 140, 158, 208, 
248. 

Karma-kAnda, those sections of the 
Vedas which treat on works. 

Karmika, those who rely on works 
406. 

Kasi, a native name of Benares. 

Kasyapa, a sage, the father of the im- 
mortals. The son of Kasyapa p. 36, 
means the sun. 

Kausitaki, one of the sections of the 
Vedas, 263. 

Khanda, in Buddhistic vocabulary, 
the dements. 

Kikata, a country mentioned in the 
Vedas, 359. 

Kshetra, in Buddhistic vocabulary, a 
Kshetriya, a person of the second 
or warrior caste, 157. 

Kokila, the cuckoo. 

Kshetriya, the second or warrior caste 
among the Hindus. 
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Kshetra, a field, a site, a body, 378. 

Kulluka Bhatta, a celebrated comment- 
ator on the institutes of Manu, 337. 

Kumkum, saffron, 176. 

Kumuda, a flower that opens at night, 
79. 

Kusala, good, meritorious ; applied by 
Buddhists to Dharma, 147, 158. 

L. 

Lakshana, sign, 380. 

Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, 58. 

Lanka, the kingdom of Havana ; Cey- 
lon, 84. 

M. 

Madhuchhanda, one of the old Vedic 
Rishis, 6. 

Maghavan, Indra, 380. 

Mahapralaya, the great dissolution, or 
end of the world, 1. 

Mahat, great ; so Intelligence or the 
first created principle in the Sankhya 
philosophy is called, 52. 

Mahavakya, a great saying ; the pan- 
theistic dogma ‘ thou art He ’ is so 
called, 291. 

M&heswara, a follower of Mdheswara 
or Siva, 207, 339. 

Maheswara, great god, a name of Siva, 
247. 

Malati, a creeper that bears a sweet 
flower, 79. 

Man, mind, 298, 

Mangalacharana, auspicious particles 
or words or sentences at the com- 
mencement of a work. 

Manomaya, all-mind, purely mental, 
335. 

Mantra, a hymn, an incantation. 

Manu, the celebrated Rishi who wrote 
the Institutes called after his name, 
14, 356. 

Manzal, a day’s journey, 16. 

Maranam, death, one of the evils of 
life, 154. 
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Marut, a species of gods, attendants 
on Indra, 380. 

Matsya, one of the Puranas or mytho- 
logical poems ; speaks of a triad of 
gods under the title of one form and 
three gods , 184. 

M&ya, illusion, delusion, imposition, 
64, 65, 207, 235, 236, 239, 240, 24l[ 
244, 246, 248, 316. 

M&yi, a conjurer, one that practises 
Mdyd y 290. 

Medhatithi, a commentator on Manu, 
377. 

Meru, a mountain at the North pole 
where the gods are supposed to re- 
side, 118. 

Mim&nsi, decider, one of the schools 
of Brahminical philosophy. 

Mitra, one of the gods invocated in the 
Vedas, the sun, 381. 

Mletcha, a barbarian, one not a Hin- 
doo, 135. 

Mukti, freedom from transmigration, 
emancipation, 235. 

Mumukshu, one that is desirous of 
liberation, 137, 206. 

N. 

Nachiketas, son of Vajasravasa who 
was delivered to Yama or death by 
his father, 164. 

Naga, a species of serpents celebrated 
as demi-gods, 158. 

Naichasakha, a town spoken of in the 
Vedas, 359. 

Narada, a divine Rishi, 156. 

NdrAyana, a name of Vishnu, the 
Supreme Being, 379. 

Nasatyas, the twins Aswins, 381, 

Nigamana, the fifth member of a re- 
gular argument according to Gotama, 
the conclusion, 130. 

Nigban, Burmese and Singalese cor- 
ruption of the word Nirvana, 147. 

Nigraha-sthana, not to be admitted on 
the field of argument, unfit to be 
argued with, 268, 358. 
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Nirikira, without form or shape, 207. 

Nirguna, devoid of qualities, 317. 

Niriswara, godless, 116. 

Nirvana, extinction, freedom from 
transmigration 161, 154, 158, 166. 

Nisreyasa, the chief good emancipa- 
tion, 137. 

Nissanga, without attachment, 193. 

Nodhas, one of the authors of Vedic 
hymns, 380. 

Nyiya, one of the six schools of Brah- 
minical philosophy ; its close resem- 
blance to Buddhism, 146. 

Nyayaratna, jewel or ornament of the 
Ny&ya, one of the interlocutors in 
this book. 

o. 

Om, a mystical syllable, 378. 

p. 

Pdda, a quarter, a fourth part, 250. 

Pali, the sacred language of Singalese 
Buddhists. 

Panchikarana, the formation of a speci- 
fic atom in the composition of the 
animal body, 122. 

Panda, a priest of a public temple, 16. 

Pandava, a son of Pandu. 

Pandu, a celebrated king, brother of 
Dhritarastra and father of Yudhis- 
thira. 

Para, excellent. 

Paramapurushartha, the chief end of 
man, 136. 

Paramarthika, real, 300, 302, 306. 

Paramatma, the supreme Spirit, 116. 

Parartha, for the sake of another, with 
a view to another, 133. 

Parikshit, grandson of Arjuna, heir of 
the Pandavas, 297. 

Parinima-vida, the theory of the 
creator being changed into the 
creation, 63. 

Parusarima, a Brahminical hero who 
is said to have extirpated the Kshe- 
triyas, 36. 


PArvatf, fabled as the daughter of 
Mount Himalaya, wife of Siva, 57, 
247. 

Patanjali, author of the Yogasutras, 
52. 

Pinaka, bow of Siva, 247. 

Pingali, 199. 

Prabhdkara, a follower of the school of 
Jaimini, 369. 

Prabhu, Lord, master, 298. 

Pradhina, chief, spoken of nature as 
the first cause of all things accord- 
ing to the S&nkhya, 247. 

Pradyumna, a son of Krishna ; one of 
the forms of the supreme Being 
according to the Bhagavatas, 212. 

Prahara, one quarter of the day or 
night, 309. 

Prajipati, the Lord of the creation 
Brahmd, 362. 

Prakriti, nature, 247. 

Pralaya, a dissolution of the world, 
161. 

Pramd, true knowledge, 130, 136. 

Pramd-na, proof, an instrument of true 
knowledge, 136, 136. 

Pramangada, a proper name in the 
Vedas, 359. 

Prinamaya, all vital air, 335. 

Pranidhina, contemplation, 52. 

Pratijna, the first member of a regular 
argument according to Gotama, the 
question, 180. 

Pratiyogi, something which is incom- 
patible with its correlative, 139. 

Pratyaksha, perception, 189. 

Pravahani, a proper name in the 
Vedas, 360. 

Pravritti, activity, motive, 138, 139, 
138, 141. 

Prayojana, end, object, aim, final cause, 
42. 

Punyabhumi, holy land, so the Hindus 
called their country, Hindustan pro- 
per, 12. 

Purina, a mythological poem. 
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Pururava, a king in whose age there 
became for the first time three 
Vedas, 379. 

Puruscharana, name of a ceremony 
performed on the occurrence of an 
eclipse, 306. 

Purusha, a male, a person, soul, 17G, 
193, 194, 339, 344, 347. 

Purushottama, the excellent personal 
being, so Jagannatha was called ; 
hence the land of Jagannatha, Poo- 
ree, 16. 

Purvapaksha, the opposite party in 
an argument, S9, 379. 

Purvavat, A priori, 129. 

R. 

Radhi, mistress of Krishna, 400. 

Radlii, a classification of Bengal Brah- 
mins, 303. 

Raga, affection, attachment. 

Rajas, the principle of activity, foul- 
ness, one of the three qualities in 
the Hindu philosophy. 

Rakshasa, a demon, an enemy of 
gods and Brahmins, 155. 

Rama, prince of Ayodhya, son of 
Dasaratha ; kills a Sudra for engag- 
ing in religious exercises, 35. 

Ramagiri, a mountain where Rama 
had once halted, 16. 

R4m4nandi, a follower of Rim4- 
nand, 330. 

Rasatmaka, full of striking senti- 
ments, 394. 

Ravana, king of Lanka, vanquished 
and slain by Rama, 155. 

Retas, the seminal fluid, 335. 

Rich, the first of the four Vedas. 

Riransa, a desire of sensual enjoy- 
ment, 164. 

Rishi, a Brahminical sage considered 
to be infallible. 

Rudra, fierce, a name of Siva, 247, 339. 

s. 

Sabda-kalpa-druma, an encyclopaedia, 
364. 


Sabdarasi, a collection of words, 384. 

Sacti, power, energy ; the deified female 
principle in Hindu mythology. 

Sadananda, a modern Vedantist, author 
of the Veddnta-s&ra, 336. 

Sadhya-sama, equal to the thing to be 
proved, a petitio principii, 366. 

Sagara, one of the kings of the Solar 
race. 

Saguna, endowed with qualities, 330. 

Sahaja-jnina, natural knowledge, 349. 

Sahasa, boldness, 109, 154. 

Saiva, a follower of Siva, 247. 

Saivya, wife of Raja Harischandra, 
164. 

Sakshi, witness, 247. 

Sakya, the race from which Buddha 
sprang, who was thence called Sakya 
Muni, Sakva Sinha. 

Sakya-sinha, the Lion of the Sakya 
race, a name of Buddha. 

Samidhi, deep meditation, in Bud- 
dhistic philosophy, as also in the 
Brahminical, the state immediately 
preceding Nirv&na, 210. 

S4man, the third of the four Vedas. 

Samashti, collectiveness, 124. 

Samavaya, substratum. 

Sambuka, a Sudra put to death for 
engaging in religious exercises, 35. 

Sampat, attainment, when a thing falls 
into a state in which it was not from 
the beginning, 307. 

Samvarga-vidya, the science of Reso- 
lution ; resolution of things into the 
atmosphere, 291 . 

Sanatana, everlasting, 25. 

Sandliya, prayers which the Brahmins 
utter three times a day, 4. 

Sandilya, a Rishi whom Sankaracharya 
rebukes for teaching other ways of 
salvation than those propounded in 
the Vedas, 209. 

Sankaracharya, an eminent comment- 
ator on the Vedant sutras and the 
' Upanishads. 
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Sankarshana, a brother of Krishna, one 
of the four forms of the Supreme 
Being according to the Bhagavatas, 
212 . 

SAnkhya, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy ; the school 
of Kapila, its absolute denial of God, 

51, 65, 169. 

SansAra, the world, an assemblage 
of evils, 141. 

SanskAra, habit, ideas. 

Saririka-mfmAnsA-bhAshya, the com- 
mentary or paraphrase of the Ve- 
dant by Sankaracharya. 

Sastra, that by which faith and practice 
are governed; used of the Vedas 
and other authorized scriptures of 
the Brahmins. 

SAstra, weapons, 2. 

Sat, being, present participle of as, 
to be . 

Satapatlia, one of Brahmanas of the 
Vedas, 37*7. 

SatyakAma, a lover of truth, the princi- 
pal speaker in this book. 

Satya-yuga, the first or golden age of 
the Brahmins, 1. 

Saumva, gentle, 323. 

Savitri, GAyatrf, 378. 

SAyana, a commentator on the Vedas, 
355. 

Scshavat, 4 posteriori, 129. 

Seswara, possessing God, thcistical, 

52. 

Seva-dAsi, a ministering slave, 298. 

Shad-darsana, the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy. 

SftA, wife of Rama, 155. 

Siva, one of the three principal gods 
of the Brahmins, 339. 

Siva, wife of Siva, 57, 339. 

Smriti, recollections of Rishis versed 
in the Vedas. 

Sreni, class, 308. 

Sruti, that which has been heard; the 
Veda i 


Strabo, his remark on the five ele- 
ments of the Brahminical philoso- 
phy, 184. 

Sudder Court, the highest appellate 
Court in any presidency. 

Sudhodhana, father of Buddha, 155. 

Sudra, the lowest caste among the 
Hindus. 

Suka, a Rishi, the narrator of the Sri 
Bhagavata, 297. 

Sukta, a hymn of the Vedas, 361. 

Suparna, a fabulous bird. 

Snryakanta, bright as the sun, name 
of a precious stone mentioned in 
Brahminical literature, 277. 

Sushka-tarka, a dry argument, 124. 

Sutra, aphorism. 

Suvarga, an old Vedic word for hea- 
ven, 167. 

Suvarna, gold, 322. 

SwabhAva, nature, 268, 

SwabhAvica, natural ; a sect of Bud- 
dhist philosophers who accounted 
for all things by the laws of nature, 
256. 

Swadliarma, one’s own Dharma, duty, 
or religion, 20. 

Swarga, heaven, 322. 

Swarna, gold, 322. 

Swartha, for one’s own self, 133. 

Swayambhu, self-existent, 125, 

T. 

Tan, body, 298. 

TanmAtra, subtle, only itself, 52. 

Tantra, a portion of the Hindu sastra, 
addressed by Siva to his wife Par- 
vati. 

Tapasya, religious exercises, medita- 
tion, austerity, 34. 

Tasmat, thence, from it or him. 

Tat, it, 315. 

Tathastu, so bo it 1 167. 

Tattwa-vichara, discussion of truth, 
186. 

Tilanga, a native of Tilanga in the 
South of India, the first levies in 
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the East India Company’s army 
were in that country, hence ail se- 
poys are called by that name, 2. 

Trasarenu, a tertiary, or compound of 
six atoms, 118. 

Trishna, thirst, desire, 154. 

Twam, thou, 315. 

u. 

Udaharana, example, the third mem- 
ber of a regular argument according 
to Gotama, the minor premiss, 130. 

Udasin, a stranger, one that takes no 
interest in any thing, 51. 

Udayachala, the mountain of rising, 
the eastern mountains, 30G. 

Upalabdhi, apprehension, perception, 
226. 

Upamina, analogy, one of the four 
instruments of knowledge accord- 
ing to Gotama, 43. 

Upanaya, the application, the fourth 
member of a regular argument ac- 
cording to Gotama, the repetition of 
the reason or major premiss, 130. 

Upanishad, sections of the Veda which 
set forth the doctrine of Brahma, 

Ushma, a sibilant letter, 379. 

Ushusta, a character in the Vedas. 

Uttara mim4ns£, the latter mfmtnsi, 
the Vedanta. 

v. 

Vac-chhala, artifice in words, 168. 

Vachaspati, a theistic commentator 
on the Sankhya, 195. 

Vaidurva, a precious stone spoken of 
in Brahmiuical writings. 

Vaiseshika, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy ; the atomic 
system of Kanada. 

Vaishnava, a follower of Vishnu. 

Vaisya, the third or mercantile caste 
among the Hindus. 

Vaiyasika, appertaining to Vyasa, a 
follower of Vyasa : one of the inter- 
locutors in this book. 


Vajasravasa, son or descendant of 
Vajasravi, 361. 

Vilmfki, the author of the R4m4yana. 

Varendra, a classification of Bengal 
Brahmins, 308. 

Varuna, one of the gods in the Vedas, 
the god of water, 381. 

Varuni, a bathing festival, 105. 

Vasishtha, a Rishi spoken of in the 
Vedas, the domestic priest of Dasa- 
ratha and other solar kings, 31. 

Vasu, one of the gods, wealth, 361. 

Visudeva, the son of Vasudeva ; 
Krishna, 203. 

Veda, the original sacred literature 
of the Brahmins; conflicting ac- 
counts of its production, 377 — 379, 
its own admissions of human 
authorship, 380, 381. 

Vedant, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy; the pan- 
theistic school. 

Vedanta-vruva, one who calls himself 
a Vedantist but is not so in truth, a 
pseudo- Vedantist, 299. 

Vidyarthi, a student, 206. 

Vigraha, body, form, 207. 

Vijnina, knowledge, cognition, ideas, 
228. 

Vijn4na-v4da, the theory of cogni- 
tions, the ideal theory, 239. 

Vijnanamaya, essentially possessed of 
knowledge, all-knowledge, all-cog- 
nition, 335. 

Vikramaditya, a king of Ougein who 
lived 50 years before Christ, 365. 

Vishnu, one of the three principal gods 
of the Brahmins. 

Viswamitra, a Rishi, born of a Kshe- 
triya race but promoted to the 
Brahminical for his sanctity, 6, 34. 

Visweswara, the lord of the world, 
proper name of one of the forms 
Siva at Benares, 16. 

Vitra, a giant destroyed by Indra 
360. 
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Vivarta-vida, a pantheistic theory 
which speaks of God as the material 
or substantial cause of the world, but 
not changed into that modification, 
63. 

Vritti, explanation, commentary, 164. 

Vyacti, personal manifestation, 365. 

Vyipti; pervasion, the distribution of 
the middle term, 132. 

Vyisa, the author of the Ycdant 
sutras. 

Vy&vah&rika, appertaining to vyava- 


h&ra, practice, or eustom ; conven- 
tional, 296, 301, 308, 306. 

Y. 

Yantra, an instrument, a machine, 107. 

Yantri, the director of the instru- 
ment, 107. 

Yatna, effort, 200. 

Yoga, ono of the six systems of Brah- 
minical philosophy, the systems of 
Pantanjali, meditation. 

Yudhisthira, the eldest of the five 
brothers Pandavas. 
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Publications for Indian Readers. 


RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

The Religions of the World. An Illustrated Sketch of their 
History. 8vo. 208 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 74 As. 

Tlie Great Religions of the World are described and contrasted. India is 
urged to prosecute vigorously the course of reform on which she has entered. 
Illustrative woodcuts. 

The Religious History of India. 8vo. 200 pp. 6 As. Post- 
free, As. 

Intended to show educated Hindus the different phases of religious belief 
through which their country has passed, with an account of the forces b} T which 
the changes were produced. The Vedas, Br^hmanas, Upanishads, the R&m£- 
yana, Mahabh&rata, the Puranas are described, with Modern Reform movements. 
In moderate compass, a view is given of the history of Religious Thought in 
India. 


THE SACKED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESCRIBED 
AND EXAMINED. 


HINDU SERIES 


This is now complete, and may be had in three volumes 
or separately. 
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VOLUME I. 


VEDAS AND BRAHMANAS. 

An Account of the Vedas, with Illustrative Extracts from 
the Rig-Veda. 8vo. 1GG pp. 4£ As. Post-free, G As. 

The principal divisions of the Vedas are described; with life in Vedic times, 
the gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Through the kind permission 
of Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, translations of some of the most important hymns in 
the Rig-Veda are quoted in full. They are interesting as the ancient songs 
which the Aryans brought with them to India as their most precious possession. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR INDIAN READERS. 


The Atharva-Veda. 8vo. 76 pp. 2£ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

This is the Veda of Prayers, Charms, and Spells. A classified selection of 
the Hymns is given, including charms to cure diseases, expel demons, secure 
success in life, destroy enemies, &c., with a view of the whole. 

The Brahman as of the Vedas. 8vo. 232 pp. By the Rev. 
K. S. Macdonald, M. A., D. D., Author of The Vedic 
Religion. 8 As. Post-free, 10 As. 

Accounts are given of the Br&hmanas of the Rig- Veda, Sima- Veda, Black and 
White Yajur-Vedas, and the Atharva-Veda, showing the development of 
Hinduism. The state of society, the human, horse, and other sacrifices, the gods 
and religion of the Brihmanas are described ; with many interesting details. 


VOLUME II. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS AND LAW BOOKS. 

Selections from the Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Sevetdsvatara, as translated into English by Dr. Roer, are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Acharya and others ; and there are 
copious extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chhindogya Upanishads; with 
an examination of their teaching. 

The Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This work, supposed to represent the loftiest flight of Hindu philosophy, con- 
sists of a supposed dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna It seeks to harmonise 
the Veddnta, Yoga, and Sdnkhya doctrines, combining with them faith (bhakti) 
in Krishna, and stern devotion to caste duties. Numerous explanatory notes 
are added. 

Vedanta Sara. 8vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

This celebrated treatise, by Saddnanda, is considered the best popular exposi- 
tion of the Veddnta philosophy. The English translation is by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares ; but it has been carefully 
revised. An introductory sketch of Hindu philosophy is given ; a brief summary 
of the Vedanta Sutras followed by an examination of the system. The proofs 
were read by Colonel G. A. Jacob, author of a Manual of Hiyidti Pantheism. 

Yoga Sastra. 8vo. 78 pp. 2.J As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown 
to be a delusion. The true Yoga Sastra is explained ; with a notice of Swami 
Vivekananda’s Yoga Philosophy. 

The Laws of Mann. 8vo. 100 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 4£ As. 

M&mvjl Dharma-Sdslra , the Laws of Manu, is not only the most important of 
all the legal Codes, but it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. 
An English translation is given of the principal passages, with brief notices of 
other Dharma-S&stras, and a review of the whole. 
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VOLUME III. 

EPIC POEMS AND PURANAS. 

The Ramayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 84 As. 

A full abridgment of this celebrated poem is given in English, with explana- 
tory notes, where necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and age of the 
poem, with explanations of its aims by eminent oriental scholars ; it is compared 
with the Mahibharata and the Greek epic poems. The review describes the 
state of society during the times of the author; the claims of the poem to be a 
sacred book are examined; and, in conclusion, an account is given of the 
Nishkalank or Spotless Avatar. 

The Mahabharata. 8vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8J As. 

This work, besides affording vivid pictures of the times described, may be 
regarded as an encyclopaedia of Hinduism, containing most of the legends with 
which the people are familiar. The Bhagavad Giti, included in the Bhishma- 
Parva, is published separately. The leading story of the poem is given, with some 
of the principal episodes. The introduction treats of the authorship, &c.; the 
review notices the excellencies and defects of the poem, &c. 

The Vishnu Purana. 8vo. 96 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English translation of H. H. Wil- 
son, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford ; with an examination of the 
Book in the light of the present day. A very brief abstract is also given of the 
eighteen Pur&nas. 

Sold separately or in volumes. 

The volumes may be had in stiff covers at Re. 1 each ; in 
half, cloth at Re. 1 \; Postage, 2 As. The prices are net — no 
discount is allowed. 


Hindu Philosophy. 

* The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. 8vo. 298 ^ 
pp. By the Rev. T. E. Slater, Rs. 3 net. 

Certain aspects of Hindu thought from the Christian standpoint ; Vedantism 
and Christianity compared. 

A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 

‘2nd Edition. 8vo. 208 pp. Price, 10 As. net, Post-free. 

By Nehemiah Nilakantha Sastri Goreh. Translated from the original Hindi, 
printed and manuscript, by Fitz-Edward Hall, d.c.l., Oxvn., H.M.’s Inspector 
of Public Instruction for the Central Provinces. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 8 As. *■' 

The Upanisbads ; the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy; the Minor Schools 
Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism ; the Bhagavad Gfti; Causes of the Failure 
of Hindu Philosophy. 

The Influence of Vedantism in India. 8vo. 63 pp. 2 As. 

Post-free, 2| As. 

It is shown how Vedantism promotes selfishness, discourages civilization, and 
progress, caving the people in ignorance and poverty. Old and New Ideals 
compared. 
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Studies in the Upanishads- 8vo. 80 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 
3 As. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An interesting account is given of 
the development of ancient Indian thought, and its practical results in the life 
and religion of the people. The Ved4nta is contrasted with Christianity. 

Transmigration and Karma- 8vo. 00 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 
2 h As. 

Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An examination of two important Hindu 
tenets. 

Transmigration. 12mo. 19 pp. By Bev. Dr. W. Hooper. 
1 Anna. 

Swami Vivekananda on Hinduism. 8vo. 90 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

The Swami’s Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; important facts 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

Swami Vivekananda and his Guru. 8vo. 125 pp. 3 As. 

Post-free, 4 As. 

A history of the Swami and his Guru is given ; the Swami’s boasted success in 
the West is shown to be untrue by the letters of 45 prominent Americans; the 
Vedanta philosophy examined; portraits arc given of Schopenhauer and Max 
Muller, with an estimate of the importance to be attached to their approval of 
Vcdintism. 


JS* Series on Great Indian Questions of the Day. 

1. The Religious and Moral Teaching of the Bhagavad Gita 

Examined. 8vo. 72 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

It is allowed that the poem is exquisitely written and contains some great truths; 
but, on the other hand, it teaches polytheism, and claims a divine sanction for 
caste. 

2. Vedic Hinduism and the Arya Samaj. 8vo. 104 pp. 24 As. 

Post-free, 3| As. 

A full account is given of the Vedas, with translations of 37 Hymns and Charms, 
in whole or in part. Educated Hindus may thus gain a fairly correct idea of the 
most ancient books of their religion. An accouut is given of Dayanand Sarasvati, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj. 

3. Vishnu Bhakti. 8vo. 56 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

His history, as given in the Sacred Books, is traced from the Vedas, through the 
Epic poems down to the Purinas, including an account of the principal incarna- 
tions and Vaishnava Sects. 

4. Siva Bhakti. 8vo. 80 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The history of Siva is traced from the Rudra of the Vedas through the Epic 
poems down to the Purinas. The S4ktas of Bengal are also noticed. The Saiva 
Siddhanta of Southern India is explained and examined. 

5. Vedantism Examined. 8vo. 68 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2J As. 

Of all the schools of Hindu philosophy, this occupies the highest place. Its 
past influence upon India is examined, and the question raised, Which religious 
system is most calculated to benefit the country ? 
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(3. Krishna ; the Hindu Ideal. 8vo. (34pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

Krishna is now considered by some to be the Supreme Divinity. His claims 
disproved by his history as given in the Hahdbh&rata and Purdnas. 

7. Yoga. 8vo. 56 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

Hindu delusions on the subject, with Professor Huxley’s explanation of the 
true effects of Yoga exercises. 

8. The Call of the Twentieth Century to awakened India : 
“ Ring out the False, ring in the True.” 8vo. 103 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An appeal to educated Hindus to give up every injurious custom and false belief ; 
making Truth the grand aim, and changing the Kali Yuga into the Satya YViga. 

The Series half bound incloth. Re. 1£. 

Hinduism. 

( See also “ Papersf'or Thoughtful Hindus ” and Pice Papers 
on “ Indian llefonn.”) 

Letter to His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhangali on the 
Revival and Reform of Hinduism. 8vo. 169 pp. 3 As. 

Post-free, 4 As. 

An appeal on the subject addressed to educated Hindus, showing that the 
thorough Reform of Hinduism is impossible. 

Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 2k As. Post-free, 34 As. 

Review of the Hinduism of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &c.; Rites and 
Observances ; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms, 

History of the Hindu Triad. (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.) 8vo. 
64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

An account is first given of the earliest gods of the Hindus ,* the changes which 
afterwards took place are described, with the development of the Triad as given in 
the Hindu sacred books. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita- 8vo. 
72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of the Krishna Avdtara, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Purdna, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Purana and the Mahabharata. 
The circumstances which led to the great war between the Pandus and Kurus 
are described ; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in 
detail. 

Accountof the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities of 
Orissa ; Hunter’s Gazetteer of India , Sterling’s Orissa , &c. With views of the 
temple, procession, and images. 

The Cow Question in India, with hints on the Management of 
Cattle. 8vo. 64 pp. 1£ As. 

An account is given of cows in ancient India ; the change produced by Bud- 
dhism ; the Cow protection movement; what the Government will not do; what 
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the Government will do ; with remarks on the duty of intelligent Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

Idols of the Earth. 8vo. 48 pp. 1 Anna. 

Numerous Illustrations, 

Religion Weighed, or, Dharmtnla. 12mo. 86 pp. 4 Anna. 

By the Rev. J. Ullmann. An English translation of a very useful Hindi tract. 

The Claims of the Srahman. 12mo. 82 pp. ;] Anna. From 
the Marathi, by the late Rev. Robert Nesbit. 

Numerous quotations are given from Manu. 


Buddhism. 

Buddha and his Religion. 8vo. 64 pp. 1 Anna. 

An account of his Life and his Sacred Books; with an examination of his 
Doctrines and Threefold Refuge. For educated Buddhists in Ceylon and Burnuih, 
and for others interested in the system. 

History of the Dalada, or Tooth Relic, preserved at Kandy, 
Ceylon 4to. 24 pp. 9 Pies. 

An account of a supposed relic of Buddha, long kept in the temple of Jaganuath 
at Puri. 


Demon Worship, etc. 

Demon Worship in Ceylon. 12mo. 28 pp. 4 Anna. 

An account of this terrible superstition, which is also found in many parts of 
India. 

Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Medicine 
Men. 4to. 60 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 8 As. 

A full account of these curious and degrading superstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different parts of the world ; with 3G illustrations. 

Buahma Samaj. 

The Brahma Samaj, and other Modern Eclectic Religious Sys 
terns. 108 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Modern Hindu Theism ; Rammohun Roy ; Dcbendranath Tagore ; Keshub 
Chundcr Sen ; Sadh4ran BralimoSamij ; Madras Brahmoism ; Prarthana Samajes. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu; or, The Doctrines of 
Christianity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, 
Incarnations, Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. 
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India Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduism has 
done for India, and what Christianity would do for it. 

8vo. 72 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country would benefit 
from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Barrows Lectures. Christianity the World-Wide Religion. 

8vo. 188 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5J As. 

Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. 

Barrows Lectures. Christian Belief interpreted by Christian 
Experience. 8vo. 200 pp. Six Lectures, 4 As. net. Post- 
free, 51 As. 

By President the Rev. C. H. Hall, d.d., of New York 
Theological Seminary. 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 

12mo. 280 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. External and Internal Evidences of 
Christianity; Examination of Popular Hinduism, Vedantism, and Muhammadan- 
ism. 

Elements of Christian Truth. 12mo. 71 pp. 14 As. 

Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, delivered to Educated Hindus. 

Bushnell’s Character of Jesus. 18mo. 92 pp. 11 As. 

With Notes by the Rev. T. E. Slater. 

History of the True Incarnation. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 An. 

The History of Christianity in India; with its Prospects. 

8vo. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of the Christ- 
ianity among the principal nations ; with 35 illustrations, including portraits of 
some eminent Missionaries. 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 

8vo. 45 pp. 11 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and 
statesmen, showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the 
most eminent men of the time. 

How the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and 
the Future Religion of India. 8vo. 48 pp. 11 As. Post- 
free, 2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin; resem- 
blances in language and religion ; how Christianity was first brought to Europe ; 
the opposition it encountered, and its final success, with the evidence that it 
will follow a similar course in India. 

Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared ; Remarks on 
the study of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 11 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
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Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 12mo. 
180 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in 
the English language. 


Aids to Study the New Testament. 

The Teaching of Jesus Christ in His own Words- 12mo. 112 
pp. 1 Anna. 

Compiled for the use of the people of India by the Earl Northbrook, some time 
Viceroy of India. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. 12mo. 124 pp. 2 As. 

An Introduction to the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Vocabulary and two Maps. 

Jesus Christ: His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

The claims of Jesus Christ to attention; the preparation for His Coming ; the 
Times in whieh*He lived ; His early Life, Public Ministry, and Death ; His Char- 
acter contrasted with the highest Hindu, Buddhist, and Muhammadan Ideals. 
Compiled from Stalker, Farrar, Geikie, etc. Addressed to Educated Hindus. 

The Founder of Christianity : An Introduction to the New 
Testament. 12mo. 250 pp. Stiff covers, 4 As. Full cloth, 
gilt title, 6 As. 

The New Testament ; Palestine and its People ; the Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ ; the Acts of the Apostles and History of the Early Church ; the Epistles and 
Revelation ; with a statement of Christian Truth, Prayers, Vocabulary and two 
maps. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 8vo. 173 pp. 3 As. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles- 8vo. 164 pp. 3 As. 

Intended to assist Indian students in understanding Gospel history. Explana- 
tions are given of words and phrases, and of any other points presenting difficulty ; 
together with the practical lessons taught. As both books were originally written 
for a convert, they are very suitable to commence with. Acts has a coloured map. 


Papers for Thoughtful Hindus. 

No. 1. The Relation between Christianity and Hinduism. Svo. 
32 pp. By the Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, late 
Sanskrit Examiner to the Calcutta University. £ Anna. 

The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hinduism 
and Christianity are pointed out. 

No. 2. The Supposed and Real Doctrines of Hinduism, as held 
by Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Rev. Nehemiah 
(Nilakanth) Goreh. £ Anna. 

It is shown that the belief of educated Hindus with regard to God, His 
Attributes, Creation, etc., are not found in the Vedas; hut have been derived 
from Christianity. 
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No- 3- Moral Courage. 8vo. 32 pp. \ Anna. 

A lecture by Bishop Mylne, formerly of Bombay. 

No. 4. The Importance of Religion. 8vo. 48 pp. § Anna. 

An appeal to the young, by John Foster, author of Essays on' Decision of 
Character . 

No. 5. Christianity, or — What ? 8vo. 16 pp. 4 Anna. By 
the Rev. H. Rice. 

Christianity is shown to be the only religion which meets the wants of man. 

No. 6. The Sense of Sin in the Light of History. A lecture 
by the Rev. F. W. Kellett, M.A., Madras Christian 
College. 8vo. 20 pp. f Anna. 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more mature the religious life. 

No. 7. Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Gita- 

8vo. 32 pp. f Anna. 

A reprint of Remarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo’s introduction to 
a reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Theosophy of the Hindus ; ” with a preface by 
the Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8. The Duties of Educated Young Men to their Country. 

8vo. 16 pp. J Anna. 

Address by the Rev. H. Ballantyne, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar Debating 
Society. Translated from the Marathi. 

No- 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8vo. 23 pp. f An. 

A lecture by the Rev. F. W. Kellett, M.A., Madras Christian College. 

No. 10- Vedantism. 8vo. 21 pp. f Anna. 

By the Rev. Lai Behari Day, with numerous Sanskrit quotations. 

No- 11- The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. 8vo. 24 pp. f Anna. 

A Lecture by the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 

No- 12. Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in India- 

8vo. 74 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2f As. 

By a member of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta. Hindu and Christian Concep- 
tions of God, Theism versus Pantheism, Personality, Merit and Demerit, Sin, &c. 

No- 13. Helps to Truth Seekers. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

By the Rev. H. Rice. Current objections to Christianity considered. 

No- 14- Hindu Pantheism. 8vo. 18 pp. h Anna. 

From Anti-theistic Theories , by Professor Flint, an able writer. 

No- 15- Hinduism and Christianity: a Comparison and a 
Contrast. 8vo. 64 pp. If As. Post-free, 2 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones of Madura. The points in which the two 
Religions resemble each other are stated, as well as their differences. 

No. 16- The Gods of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 80 pp. 2 As. 

Post-free, 2i As. 

The gods of ancient Greece, Rome, Germany, and Britain are described ; their 
disappearance before Christianity, and the prospects of a similar change in India. 
Numerous illustrations. 
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No- 17- The Religious Ideals of the East and West. 8vo. 
24 pp. £ Anna. 

By the Rev. Dr. Jones of Madura. The different ideas of the highest life aro 
pointed out. 

No. 18. Famous Philosophers of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 64 pp. 
14 As. 

Philosophy is a favourite study in India. Educated Hindus should have some 
knowledge of the great philosophers of Europe. 

No. 19. Hindu and Christian Conceptions of God. 8vo. 52 pp. 
1 Anna. 

No. 20. Hindu and Christian . Ideas regarding Sin and its 
Pardon. 8vo. 20 pp. 4 Anna. 

Both the preceding treat of very important subjects, in which every human 
being is interested. 

Nos. 1-20 bound in one Volume. Rs. 1J net. 

No. 21. True Patriotism. 8vo. 15 pp. 4 Anna. 

The features of true patriotism are pointed out, and it is contrasted with the 
.false patriotism now rampant in some partis of India. By the Rev. E. P. Rice, b.a. 

No. 22. Universal Religion. 8vo. 32 pp. J Anna. 

By Rev. E. P. Rice, b.a. The necessity of a Universal Religion. Has the Chris- 
tianity of Christ the marks of a Universal Religion ? 


BOOKS FOR MISSIONARIES. 

* Indian Missionary Manual. 8vo. 546 pp. Rs. 14 Net. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Hints on Health, the study of Verna- 
culars and the People, Preaching, Itincrances, Educated Hindus, the Native 
Chureh, Education, Christian Literature, Women’s Work for Women, etc. The 
plan is to give the recommendations of specialists on each subject under consider- 
ation. 

Christian Doctrine in Contrast with Hinduism and Islam. 

12mo. 142 pp. Full cloth, 8 As. Half cloth, 4 As. By the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hooper. 

Intended to assist young Missionaries and Zenana ladies in explaining the 
Gospel to Hindus and Muhammadans, guarding them against statements which 
would mislead the hearers, and showing how to present the truth. 

Missionary Education in India : Its Three Great Needs. 8vo. 
37 pp. 1 anna. 

Addressed to Indian Missionaries and Missionary Committees, by J. Murdoch. 

Report on Theological Education in India. 8vo. 127 pp. 3 As. 

An account is given of the courses of study in 21 Theological Seminaries ; with 
remarks on Theological Education in India, Voluntary Workers, and the means 
of increasing the efficiency of Mission Agents. 

* Report of the South Indian Missionary Conference, held at 

Madras, January 2 — 5, 1900. 8vo. 124 pp. 12 As. 
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* Report of the Bombay Decennial Missionary Conference. 8vo. 

2 vols. Rs. 4. 

Report of the Fourth Decennial Missionary Conference, held in 
Madras, December 1902. 8vo. 398 pp. 1J Rs. 

* Decennial Statistics of Protestant Misson in India, Burma, 

and Ceylon- 1900. 4to. 69 pp. Rs. 1-12. 

Apply to the Baptist Mission Press, 41, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

* The Goal of the Human Race, by Rev. Dr. Grau. 1 Re. Ket. 

The development of Civilization ; its Origin and Issue ; with Prefatory Note by 
Sir Monier Williams. 

* Report of the Centenary Conference on Protestant Missions, 

held in London in 1888. 2 vols. Rs. 1J. Post-free, Rs. 2. 

* Hints on the Management of Tract Societies in India. 8vo. 

154 pp. 8 As. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T Scott, Tract Depot, 
Madras; or to the Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, 
Bangalore and Colombo Book Depots. 
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